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ABSTRACT 


The  purpose  of  this  study  was  to  trace  provincial 
government  involvement  in  sport  in  Western  Canada.  The  main 
probelm  was  to  describe  the  provincial  government  role  in 
this  field  within  a  three-part  framework.  The  first  concerned 
an  historical  perspective  of  provincial  government  involve¬ 
ment  in  sport  in  each  of  the  four  western  provinces  of 
British  Columbia,  Alberta,  Saskatchewan  and  Manitoba.  Part 
two  of  the  investigation  involved  the  classification  of  sec¬ 
tors  and  the  identification  of  the  main  components  of  the 
Canadian  sport  delivery  system  with  a  dual  emphasis  on 
placing  provincial  government  structures  within  the  total 
organizational  framework.  Finally,  a  third  part  was 
devoted  to  a  review  of  and  focused  discussion  of  key  issues 
and  problem  areas  relative  to  Western  Canadian  provincial 
government  involvement  in  sport. 

The  principal  conclusion  drawn  was  that  provincial 
government  involvement  in  sport  in  Western  Canada  gradually 
increased  in  scope  to  the  point  where  the  provincial  public 
sector  now  plays  a  very  significant  role  in  the  national 
sport  delivery  system.  This  increased  involvement  took 
place  in  each  of  the  western  provinces  in  a  very  different 
pattern  of  development  both  in  terms  of  structure  and 
programs,  although  several  similarities  existed. 

In  the  four  western  provinces ,  provincial  government 
rationale  for  developing  an  interest  in  sport  varied  over 
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the  years.  The  two  most  persistent  factors  behind  provincial 
public  sector  involvement  in  sport  were  a  physical  fitness 
concern  and  the  close  affiliation  of  sport  to  recreation, 
especially  at  the  community  level. 

From  a  structural  perspective,  the  Western  Canadian 
provincial  government  agencies  responsible  for  sport  varied 
tremendously  in  terms  of  departmental  location.  A  total 
of  17  different  departments  at  one  time  or  another  housed 
their  respective  government  agency  designated  to  deliver 
sports  services.  Historically,  the  primary  sport  agency, 
in  almost  all  cases,  remained  part  of  a  larger  recreation 
structure  which  over  a  period  of  time  increased  in  stature 
within  the  provincial  government  bureaucracy. 

The  major  funding  priority  to  sports  programs  by 
Western  Canadian  provincial  governments  for  many  years  was 
the  sponsorship  of  leadership  programs  geared  toward 
community  recreation  and,  to  a  lesser  extent,  aid  to  prov¬ 
incial  sport  and  recreation  associations.  Beginning  in  the 
1960's  and  continuing  into  the  present  decade,  two  areas-- 
facilities  and  games— assumed  the  top  funding  priorities, 
although  leadership  and  other  programs  were  funded  as  well. 

By  1977  sports  services  were  being  offered  at  an  un¬ 
precedented  level,  with  the  western  provinces  having  many 
similarities  in  this  regard. 

A  number  of  key  issues  were  identified  as  being 
factors  influencing  provincial  government  sports  policies. 
These  included:  federal-provincial  relations  in  sport; 
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the  influence  of  certain  leading  provincial  governments; 
lobbying  by  the  private  sector  (  i.e.  public  versus  private 
sector  control  of  sport);  and  the  social,  economic  and 
political  climate  of  the  time. 
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CHAPTER  I 


INTRODUCTION 


In  recent  years  there  have  been  tremendous  changes 
in  the  Canadian  sport  system,  both  from  the  perspective  of 
governance  and  participation.  An  extremely  complicated  and 
diverse  network  comprising  the  organizational  framework  of 
sport  in  Canada  has  developed  due  to  an  influx  of  new  sport 
governing  bodies,  the  emergence  of  public  sector  administra¬ 
tion  and  the  birth  of  special  sport  organizations — coupled 
with  the  growth  of  professional  and  amateur  sport.  On  this 
point  Taylor  (1975:5-6)  commented: 

Our  structure  is  very  complex  and  confusing.  .  .  . 

We  have  Regional  Games,  Provincial  Games,  Summer  Games, 
Winter  Games,  Arctic  Games,  Olympic  Games,  Pacific 
Games,  Commonwealth  Games,  Pan  Am  Games,  and  Game  Plan. 
We  have  initials,  C.I.A.U.,  C.O.A.,  I.O.C.,  R.I.G., 
C.A.C.  and  C.O.J.O.,  add  to  that  the  Junior  Olympics, 
Olympic  Trust,  Sport  Canada,  Recreation  Canada,  Sport 
Ontario,  Sport  Manitoba  (sic),  Mission  '76,  Sports 
Federation  and  Participation .  Twenty-six  organizations 
and  we  haven't  even  scratched  the  surface  yet. 


With  these  modifications,  especially  in  the  last  decade, 
there  has  been  a  tendency  to  merely  add  to  or  alter  the  sport 
system  without  any  attempts  being  made  to  promote  an  under¬ 
standing  of  its  structure  and  the  functions  thereof.  This 
feature  is  most  noticeable  at  the  federal  government  level. 
Confusion  often  reigns,  for  example,  when  mention  is  made  of 
Sport  Canada,  Recreation  Canada,  the  Canada  Games  or  Sport 
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Participation  Canada.  As  Ferguson  (1973)  cynically  commented 
about  this  host  of  terms: .  .1  have  launched  a  new  project 

which  for  brevity's  sake  I'll  call  Definition  Canada.  Its 
aim  is  simple — define  what  all  these  other  Canada's  mean." 
Likewise,  with  provincial  governments  expressing  a  greater 
interest  in  sport,  new  administrative  structures  and  new 
program  areas  have  emerged  at  this  level.  The  same  is  true 
of  the  private  sector  where  there  has  been  an  increase  in 
various  types  of  sport  organizations.  The  result  of  such  an 
evolutionary  system  is  that  there  would  appear  to  be  tremendous 
potential  for  misunderstanding  and  confusion  as  to  the  makeup 
of  the  organizational  structure  of  sport  in  Canada  and  how  it 
actually  operates. 

A  review  of  the  literature  on  this  topic  reveals  some 
prominent  studies  which  deal  to  some  extent  with  the  sport 
system.  Research  by  Anderson  (1974),  Baka  (1975),  Bedecki 
(1971),  Broom  (1971),  Chisholm  (1977),  Darling  (1976),  Galasso 

(1972),  Gear  (1973)  ,  Greaves  (1976),  Lansley  (1971)  ,  McFarland 
(1969),  Matthews  (1974 ) ,  Nicholls  (1978) ,  Olafson (1970) ,  Semotiuk 

(1970)  and  West  (1973)  were  very  specific  in  their  orientation  In 
that  these  authors  examined  selected  components  of  the  system. 

In  addition,  a  number  of  special  government  sponsored  studies 
were  completed,  the  most  important  of  which  were  the  Report 
of  the  Task  Force  on  Sports  for  Canadians  and  a  Report  on 
Physical  Recreation,  Fitness  and  Amateur  Sport  in  Canada  (P.S.  Ross 


Report)  .  The  latter  document  is  the  most  comprehensive  examination 
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undertaken  on  the  sport  system  in  Canada.  Unfortunately, 
its  major  shortcoming  is  its  status  as  an  internal,  federal 
government  document  which  renders  it  unavailable  to  the 
public.  Furthermore,  the  P.  S.  Ross  Report  undertaken  in 
1969  has  become  outdated — mainly  because  of  the  numerous 
changes  which  have  occurred  within  the  sport  administrative 
structure  since  its  completion. 

From  an  examination  of  the  aforementioned  literature, 
there  would  seem  to  be  substantial  research  on  certain  topics 
or  certain  components  of  the  sport  system  (e.g.  federal 
government  involvement  in  sport).  However,  the  existing 
research  is  not  overwhelming  and  it  is  obvious  that  there  is 
a  need  to  initiate  further  inquiry  on  various  topics  related 
to  the  Canadian  sport  delivery  system. 

One  area  requiring  investigation  is  that  of  Canadian 
provincial  government  involvement  in  sport.  The  greatly 
increased  provincial  budgets  for  sport  development  exemplify 
the  extent  to  which  the  provinces  have  assumed  an  expanded 
role  in  this  domain.  In  1975-76,  estimates  were  that  the 
Ontario  government  alone  spent  $16  million,  the  Quebec 
government  $12  million,  followed  by  most  other  provinces  with 
spending  in  the  million  dollar  plus  category  (Matheson,  1976) . 
In  fact,  the  provincial  totals  now  exceed  that  of  the  federal 
government  which  in  1975-76  appropriated  some  $21,785,000  to 
the  Fitness  and  Amateur  Sport  Program  (Canada  Public  Accounts, 


1975-76) .  Yet,  research  has  not  kept  pace  with  the  growth  in 
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provincial  involvement.  The  limited  work  at  this  level 
includes  studies  by  Arnold  (1973)  ,  Dakin  (1950)  ,  Dinning 
(1974),  Lacoste  (1975),  the  Ontario  Research  Council  on 
Leisure  (1972,  1973,  1976),  Sawula  (1977) ,  Smith,  W.  D., 

(1957),  Wilkie  (1968)  and  Wood  (1966).  Considering  that  many 
of  these  investigations  were  concerned  with  only  one  province 
or  dealt  with  only  a  specific  topic  or  limited  time  period, 
it  would  appear  that  the  ten-fold  provincial  story  as  well 
as  the  two  territories  has  not  received  adequate  treatment 
and  analysis. 

Due  to  increased  provincial  government  involvement,  the 
responsibility  for  sport  development  within  the  public  sector 
has  become  a  shared  one  between  the  provincial  and  federal 
levels.  Such  a  situation  occurred  because  the  1867  British 
North  America  (B.N.A.)  Act  and  later  constitutional  amend¬ 
ments  did  not  make  clear  whether  the  jurisdiction  for  sport, 
or  for  that  matter  the  broader  field  of  recreation,  came  under 
the  aegis  of  the  federal  or  provincial  governments.  Conse¬ 
quently,  there  emerged  this  shared  responsibility  in  the  area. 
And  it  developed  not  only  between  the  different  government 
levels,  including  municipal,  but  among  the  public  and  private 
sectors  as  well.  The  shift  toward  greater  public  sector 
involvement  in  sport  in  Canada  has  prompted  Wise  and  Fisher 
(1974:316)  to  conclude  that  "...  this  larger  federal  role, 
and  the  response  it  elicited  from  the  provincial  governments 
is  the  most  significant  trend  in  contemporary  sport." 


A  trend 


which  is  given  such  a  high  degree  of  importance  certainly 
merits  further  investigation. 
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STATEMENT  OF  THE  PROBLEM 

The  purpose  of  this  study  was  to  historically  trace 
provincial  government  involvement  in  sport  in  Western  Canada. 

The  main  problem  was  to  describe  and  review  the  provincial 
government  role  in  this  field  within  the  following  framework: 

(1)  the  development  of  an  historical  perspective  of 
provincial  government  involvement  in  sport  in  each  of  the 
four  Western  Canadian  provinces  of  British  Columbia ,  Alberta, 
Saskatchewan  and  Manitoba; 

(2)  the  classification  of  sectors  and  the  identification 
of  the  main  components  of  the  Canadian  sport  delivery  system 
with  a  dual  emphasis  on  placing  provincial  government 
structures  within  the  total  organizational  framework  and 
discussing  the  interlinkages  and  cooperative  mechanisms  that 
exist  therein;  and 

(3)  the  review  of  and  focused  discussion  of  key 
issues  and  problem  areas  relative  to  Western  Canadian  provin¬ 
cial  government  involvement  in  sport. 

DEFINITION  OF  TERMS  1 

For  the  purpose  of  this  study  the  following  terms  were 

■'‘Special  thanks  is  extended  to  W.  Hallett,  E.  Nicholls, 
Dr.  E.  McFarland  and  Dr.  G.  Glassford  in  the  attempt  to  define 
several  of  the  terms  used  in  this  study. 


■ 
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defined : 
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1 .  General  Terms 

(a)  Involvement :  This  term  is  used  in  the  context 

of  the  role  played  by  provincial  governments  in  sport.  There¬ 
fore,  the  concern  is  with:  (i)  the  provincial  government 
structures  which  are  designed  to  administer  policies  in  this 
field,  (ii)  the  actual  sport-related  policies  and  programs 
emanating  from  these  agencies,  (iii)  other  types  of  interests 
exhibited  by  provincial  governments  which  are  intended  to 
encourage,  promote  and  develop  sport  in  some  fashion. 

(b)  Provincial  Governments:  The  reference  here  is 

to  the  ten  regions  defined  by  the  Canadian  constitution  which 
maintain  their  own  provincial  legislatures  for  the  purpose 
of  governing  on  matters  falling  within  their  sphere  of 
jurisdiction . 

(c)  Western  Canada:  The  commonly  referred  to  geographic 
area  encompassing  British  Columbia,  Alberta,  Saskatchewan, 

and  Manitoba  is  termed  Western  Canada. 

2 .  Administrative  Terms 

(a)  Allocative  Policies:  These  are  policies  which 
determine  how  the  financial  resources  of  the  various  provin¬ 
cial  government  agencies  are  distributed. 

(b)  Positional  Policies:  These  are  policies  which 

can  be  defined  as  " .  .  .  those  outputs  which  affect  the 


structuring  of  influence  on  the  conversion  (political)  system." 
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(Doern  and  Aucoin,  1971:25),  In  this  study,  the  outputs 
which  affect  the  structuring  of  influence  were  considered 
as  those  causing  shifts  of  influence  among  bureaucratic 
divisions  within  the  provincial  governments  and  among  organi¬ 
zations  outside  of  the  public  sphere. 

(c)  Public  Sector:  Also  referred  to  as  the  govern¬ 
mental  sector,  this  term  embraces  all  government  structures 
inclusively  at  federal,  provincial  and  municipal  levels. 

(d)  Private  Sector:  This  area  consists  of  those 
elements  outside  of  government  and  independent  of  the  public 
sector.  Organizations,  associations  or  federations  falling 
within  this  sector  vary  in  their  independence  from  government; 
however,  it  is  assured  that  if  public  funds  they  receive 
were  withdrawn,  they  would  continue  to  operate. 

(e)  Shared  Sector:  This  domain  consists  of  structures 
falling  between  the  public  sector  and  private  sector.  Councils, 
organizations  and  federations  falling  within  this  middle 
category  vary  in  their  degree  of  shared  sector  status  with 
some  naturally  leaning  more  toward  the  public  side  (total 
dependency  on  government  with  little  or  no  autonomy)  and  others 
leaning  more  toward  the  private  sector  side  (with  slightly 
less  or  no  dependency  on  government  and  having  greater 
autonomy).  In  many  cases,  these  types  of  structures  received 
substantial  government  assistance  and  encouragement  when 
originally  formed. 
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3 .  Sport-Related  Terms 

(a)  Fitness :  A  difficult  term  to  define,  fitness, 
in  its  broadest  sense,  includes  elements  of  a  physical, 
social  and  emotional  nature.  For  this  study  the  more  relevant 
term,  physical  fitness,  is  defined  as  a  state  of  health 
which  provides  an  individual  with  the  ability  to  carry  out 
everyday  tasks  (i.e.  occupation,  daily  functions,  emergency 
situations)  with  vigour  and  alertness,  without  undue  fatigue 
and  with  ample  energies  to  engage  in  free-time  activities 
involving  sufficient  muscular  activity  to  offset  the  effects  of 
sedentary  living  (President's  Council  on  Physical  Fitness  and 
Sports,  July,  1971). 

(b)  Recreation :  The  term  recreation  refers  to  any 
type  of  experience  an  individual  chooses  to  undertake  during 
free  or  leisure  time  and  which  is  primarily  motivated  by 

the  satisfaction  or  pleasure  derived  from  it  (i.e.  an  intrinsic 
reward)  (Meyer  and  Brightbill,  1956:28).  Recreation  may  also 
be  defined  as  a  social  utility  which  meets  basic  human  needs 
in  an  increasingly  leisure-oriented  society,  and  in  so  doing 
enhances  individual  development  and  social  functioning.  In 
this  regard,  some  facets  of  recreation  may  include  culture, 
hobbies,  nature  study,  structured  and  unstructured  play, 
pursuit  of  physical  fitness,  sports  and  a  host  of  other 
activities  and  interests  of  people  (Dion,  Goodale  and  Storey, 
1974:1).  Provincial  governments  have  tended  to  become  involved 
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in  sport  because  of  the  broader  mandate  they  have  in  recreation 
Two  additional  recreation-related  terms  are  also  defined. 

(c)  Community/Municipal  (Government) Recreation: 

These  two  terms  which  are  sometimes  used  synonomously  in  this 
study  are  meant  to  refer  to  local  recreation  facilities,  pro¬ 
grams  and  services  over  which  the  municipal  government 
maintains  control  and  responsibility.  However,  community 
recreation  can  be  differentiated  to  the  extent  of  being  more 
encompassing,  embracing  all  aspects  of  private  and  public 
recreation  in  a  particular  locale.  Meanwhile,  municipal  rec¬ 
reation  refers  only  to  the  tax-supported  local  government 
services  within  a  community. 

(d)  Recreation  Board  (Commission) :  This  term  refers 
to  a  group  of  citizens  who  are  usually  appointed  by  by-law  by 
the  local  governing  authority  to  either  advise  council  or 

the  governing  body,  or  in  some  instances  to  accept  respons¬ 
ibility  for  operating  municipal  recreation  (i.e.  decision¬ 
making  functions). 

(e)  Sport :  This  is  a  common  synonym  for  games, 
physical  recreation,  athletics,  physical  activity,  physical 
fitness  activities  and  other  related  terms.  Elaborating 
further,  it  may  be  considered  as  a  range  of  activities 
(including  many  game  forms)  which  are  instrumental,  somewhat 
utilitarian,  highly  regulated,  institutionalized,  which  have 
some  demonstration  of  physical  exertion  and/or  skill 

(Gruneau  and  Albinson,  1976:3-5)  and  often  include  an 
element  of  competitiveness.  In  the  context  of  this 


study,  the  terms  elite  competitive  sport  and  recreational 
sport  are  also  differentiated. 

(e)  Elite  Competitive  Sport:  The  element  of  time 
becomes  important  in  differentiating  between  recreational 
and  elite  competitive  sport.  Involvement  in  the  latter 
becomes  such  that  an  individual  allows  excessive  demands 

to  be  placed  on  his  or  her  time  to  such  an  extent  that  the 
time  falls  outside  the  realm  of  leisure  time.  Some  would 
refer  to  this  as  total  commitment.  Elite  competitive 
sport,  therefore,  can  be  defined  as  that  which  involves 
total  commitment,  excellence,  physical  exertion,  intensive 

training,  technical  know-how  and  where  winning  and  quality 

* 

are  extremely  important  outcomes  of  the  involvement  and 
are  recognized  as  such  by  a  reward  system  (Committee  for 
the  Unification  of  Sport,  1976:1).  Furthermore,  elite 
competitive  sport  requires  a  sophisticated  structure  and 
organization  to  administer  the  programs  and  services 
related  to  it. 

(f)  Recreational  Sport:  This  term  is  considered 
as  any  physical  activity  that  involves  play,  games  or 
sport  which  are  carried  out  during  one's  free  or  leisure 
time.  Elements  of  competitiveness,  physical  exertion 

and  a  formalized  administrative  structure  are  not  neces¬ 
sarily  prerequisites  for  this  classification  of  activity; 
nevertheless,  they  may  still  be  integral  components,  al¬ 
though  usually  on  a  reduced  scale  compared  to  that  of 


' 
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elite  competitive  sport. 

(g)  Amateur  Sport:  Amateur  sport  may  involve  all 
aspects  of  recreational  sport  and/or  elite  comoetitive 
sport.  At  the  elite  level,  participants  are  involved  in 

an  activity  as  an  avocation  even  though  these  individuals 
may  receive  monies  directly  from  their  sports  involvement 
that  allows  them  to  sustain  themselves. 

(h)  Professional  Sport:  This  category  of  sport 
involves  all  aspects  of  elite  competitive  sport  and  is 
carried  on  by  individuals  as  a  vocation,  with  the  earnings 
derived  from  this  involvement  representing  their  liveli¬ 
hood  . 

(i)  Sport  (Delivery)  System:  This  term  has  been 
operationalized  in  this  study  to  refer  to  the  entire  sport 
structure  as  collectively  formed  by  the  sectors  (i.e.  minis 
tries,  departments,  associations  and  organizations)  whose 
common  denominator  is  an  interest  in  sport  governance  and/ 
or  sport  development.  A  component  in  the  system  is  also 
characterized  as  a  formal  or  informal  structure  which 

has  form  and  function  (i.e.  provides  programs  and  services) 

(j)  Provincial  Sport  Governing  Body:  This  type 
of  organization  has  interests  in  the  governance  of  a  partic 
ular  sport  (or  family  of  related  sports) .  Its  sphere  of 
jurisdiction  rests  within  provincial  boundaries,  although 
it  often  has  interlinkages  with  its  corresponding  national 


' 
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and  international  counterparts.  Characteristics  of  such 
a  body  include  beinq  a  volunteer,  self-sufficient,  demo¬ 
cratic  and  formal  structure  (in  some  cases  incorporated) 
which  has  implied  responsibilities  in  some  or  all  of  the 
following  areas: 

(i)  elite  competitive  sport  programs  (i.e.  elite 
athlete  development,  provincial  teams,  elite 
sport  competitions) ; 

(ii)  recreational  sport  programs  (i.e.  instruction¬ 
al  clincs ,  non-elite  sport  competitions); 

(iii)  administrative  functions  (i.e.  rules  and  regu¬ 
lations,  sanctioninq  of  events,  liaison  and 
representation  of  the  snort  governinq  body  to 
government,  fund-raising,  promotion  of  the 
sport) ;  and 

(iv)  leadership  development  (i.e.  coaches,  officials, 
administrators)  (Committee  for  the  Unification 
of  Sport ,  1976:4). 

(k)  Provincial  Recreation  Body:  The  various  types 
of  organizations  in  this  category  are  characterized  as  being 
volunteer,  self-sufficient,  democratic,  formal  structures 
and  are,  in  most  but  not  all  cases,  incorporated.  These 
agencies  have  a  fundamental  interest  in  recreational  sport 
and  fitness  programs  in  addition  to  other  possible  recre¬ 
ational  interests  (e.q.  parks,  facilities,  etc.)  Such 
organizations  can  also  be  classified  as  professionally 


and/or  community  service  oriented. 


(l)  Provincial  Sport  (s)  Federation:  Such  an  organ 
ization  may  also  be  termed  a  sports  collective.  Its  pri¬ 
mary  purpose  is  to  serve  as  a  unified  voice  for  amateur 
sport  within  a  province,  representing  its  membership  (i.e. 
provincial  sport  governing  bodies,  provincial  recreation 
bodies,  other  affiliated  organizations)  in  a  lobbyist  cap¬ 
acity  especially  in  dealings  with  the  public  and  private 
sector.  Although  there  is  a  great  deal  of  variation  be¬ 
tween  the  different  provincial  sports  federations,  some 

of  the  services  which  are  provided  for  the  membership  may 
include : 

(i)  technical  services  (e.g.  printing,  secretarial 
aid ,  etc . ) ; 

(ii)  public  relations  work; 

(iii)  operating  an  administrative  centre  which  house 
some  of  the  member  associations  who  employ  ad¬ 
ministrative  staff; 

(iv)  fund-raising  for  federation  activities  (e.g. 
lotteries) ;  and 

(v)  programs  and  special  projects  (e.g.  develop¬ 
ment  of  a  provincial  sports  training  centre, 
sponsorship  of  a  major  sports  event,  etc.). 

(m)  Multi-Sport  Agencies:  These  type  of  organiz¬ 
ations  can  be  " .  .  .  characterized  by  the  fact  that  their 


*. 
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purposes  are  oriented  towards  specific  programs  on  behalf 
of  a  number  of  sports."  (Committee  for  the  Unification 
of  Sport,  1976:4).  Examples  of  such  bodies  include  the 
Canadian  Olympic  Association,  the  Canadian  Intercollegiate 
Athletic  Union  and  a  number  of  other  organizations  with 
similar  functions. 


JUSTIFICATION  OF  THE  STUDY 


There  has  been  a  substantial  increase  in  political 
involvement  in  sport  during  the  past  half  century  at  the 
international,  national,  provincial  and  local  levels. 
Zeigler  (1975:34)  has  even  classified  "The  Influence  of 
Politics"  as  one  of  the  persistent,  historical  problems 
of  sport  and  physical  education  which  needs  to  be 
researched.  To  date,  studies  related  to  Canadian  pro¬ 
vincial  government  involvement  in  sport  have  been  mini¬ 
mal.  As  a  consequence  of  the  expanding  provincial  role 
within  this  area,  there  is  a  requirement  for  more  research. 

The  need  for  the  proposed  investigation  and  similar 
types  of  research  as  an  integral  part  of  the  field  of  sport 
history  was  well  supported  in  The  Report  of  the  Commission 
on  Canadian  Studies--To  Know  Ourselves.  This  document 
endorsed  such  investigations,  as  evident  in  its  comments 
that : 


Although  the  development  of  physical  fitness  and 
pursuit  of  a  higher  degree  of  excellence  in  ath¬ 
letics  are  currently  matters  of  increasing  inter¬ 
est  in  Canada,  many  Canadians  too  often  still  view 
sport  as  merely  a  diversion  or  an  amusement.  They 
do  not  yet  recognize  that  it  is  a  serious  factor 
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in  terms  of  national  health,  an  important  aspect 
of  our  national  culture,  and  hence  a  legitimate 
field  for  professional  and  academic  study  .  .  . 

The  Commission  believes  strongly  that  it  is  high 
time  that  Canadian  educators,  at  all  levels,  rec¬ 
ognize  the  importance  of  sports  and  physical  cul¬ 
ture  in  Canadian  life  (The  Report  of  the  Commis¬ 
sion  on  Canadian  Studies: 6-8) . 

Further  specific  justification  for  this  study  are: 

(i)  to  understand,  in  a  historical  sense,  what 
approaches  the  four  western  provincial  governments  have 
taken  with  respect  to  sport  development  and  why  such  pol¬ 
icies  were  pursued; 

(ii)  to  make  clearer  the  impact  of  the  federal  gov¬ 
ernment's  Bill  C-131,  An  Act  to  Promote  Fitness  and  Amateur 
Sport  on  provincial  sport  development; 

(iii)  to  contribute  to  a  growing  body  of  knowledge 
which  is  necessary  to  promote  an  understanding  of  the  sport 
system  in  this  country;  and 

(iv)  to  produce  what  may  be  termed  a  second  level 
2 

historical  study  on  the  topic  in  question  with  the  purpose 
being  to  develop  a  broad  base  of  general  information  from 


2 

First  and  second  level  historical  studies  m  phys¬ 
ical  education  at  the  University  of  Alberta  were  outlined  by 
one  author  as  follows:  "The  first  stage  ...  is  designed 
to  show  the  growth  of  various  sporting  activities,  while  point¬ 
ing  out  the  influences  which  have  been  instrumental  in  bring¬ 
ing  about  that  growth.  The  next  second  level  of  studies  is 
designed  to  investigate,  in  greater  detail,  these  influences, 
such  as  technological  change,  urbanization,  British  colonial¬ 
ism,  the  rise  of  professionalism,  etcetera.  In  this  way  a 
comprehensive  history  of  Canadian  sport  will  be  developed." 
(P.L.  Lindsay,  "A  History  of  Sport  in  Canada,  1807-1867,"  Un¬ 
published  Ph.D.  dissertation,  The  University  of  Alberta,  Ed¬ 
monton,  1969,  p.  398).  The  investigation,  herein,  generally 
concerns  government's  influence  on  sport  and  purports  to  be  a 
second  level  study  alluded  to  by  Lindsay  in  the  etc.  category. 


, 


’ 
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which,  more  specifically-focused  research  may  eventually 
emanate.  Finally with  the  Canadian  sport  system  often 
being  labelled  uncoordinated  and  sometimes  inefficient, 
there  is  a  need  to  isolate  its  components  for  examination 
before  reform  can  be  undertaken. 

SCOPE  OT  THE  STUDY 

The  study  was  concerned  primarily  with  the  four 
Western  Canadian  provinces  of  British  Columbia,  Alberta, 
Saskatchewan  and  Manitoba.  The  major  emphasis  was  to  trace 
historically  the  development  of  provincial  government  agen¬ 
cies  whose  primary  responsibility  is  sport  (e.g.  Sports  and 
Fitness  Section  of  the  Recreation  Programs  Branch  of  the 
Recreation  Development  Division  in  the  Alberta  Recreation, 
Parks  and  Wildlife  Department).  However,  other  involved 
agencies  (e.g.  Education,  Attorney-General's  Office,  Provin¬ 
cial  Secretary,  etc.)  were  identified  and  received  attention 
as  situations  warranted.  The  main  focus  was  on  provincial 
government  involvement  in  sport,  covering  both  elite  competi¬ 
tive  and  recreational  sport  and  the  framing  of  these  elements 
within  the  "total"  recreational  philosophies  of  the  various 
provincial  governments.  It  should  be  obvious  then  that  not 
all  facets  of  recreation  were  dealt  with  in  this  investiga¬ 
tion,  although  other  services  offered  by  the  primary  agency 
responsible  for  sport  were  at  least  mentioned.  Furthermore, 
while  it  is  understood  that  historically  the  provincial 
governments  in  Western  Canada  generally  adopted  a  two-pronged 
approach  to  sponsoring  sport--first  via  assistance  to 
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community/municipal  (government)  recreation,  and  secondly, 
through  support  to  provincial  sport-related  associations — 
some,  but  not  all,  areas  of  provincial  government  support  to 
municipal  recreation  were  dealt  with, as  the  major  emphasis 
was  placed  on  public  sector  aid  to  sport  organizations. 
Recognizing  that  the  provincial  government  level  should  not 
be  examined  in  isolation,  there  was  also  an  attempt  to 
ascertain  this  level's  relationships  and  interlinkages  with 
other  components  of  the  sport  system. 

LIMITATIONS  OF  THE  STUDY 

The  study  was  limited  by  the  procedures  and  instru¬ 
ments  which  were  utilized.  This  refers  to:  (i)  the  interview 
technique,  (ii)  document  interpretaion  and  analysis,  and  (iii) 
the  use  of  personal  correspondence.  In  addition,  the  data 
base  of  the  study  was  limited  by  the  fact  that  some  government 
documents  were  not  available  or  were  of  a  confidential  nature . 
Further  restrictions  were  imposed  by  time  constraints ,  cost 
factors  and  the  physical  distances  between  the  key  centres. 
Also,  because  the  investigation  may  be  considered  a  second 
level  historical  study  covering  a  lenghty  time  span,  it  was 
not  possible  to  go  into  a  detailed  description  and  analysis 
on  every  topic  for  each  of  the  provinces.  As  a  result, 
neither  a  comprehensive  newspaper  analysis  nor  an  in-depth 
examination  of  specific  government  agency  files  (i.e.  cor¬ 
respondence,  office  memos,  confidential  reports)  was  made. 

Such  research  sources  should  be  used  in  future,  more  specif¬ 
ically-focused  projects.  Finally,  although  provincial 
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government  support  to  municipal  government  operations  in 
sport  is  generally  indicated,  a  more  detailed  study  of  all 
aspects  of  municipal  government  recreation  was  not  possible 
in  this  study  due  to  the  focus  on  sport. 

METHODS  AND  PROCEDURES3 

An  historical— descriptive  methodologv  was  used  in  the 
study  with  the  research  techniques  employed  including: 

(i)  basic  library  research  (i.e.  texts,  periodicals, 
newspapers) ; 

(ii)  government  documentary  analysis  (i.e.  Provincial 

Hansards,  Statutes,  Regulations,  Gazettes,  Debates 
and  Proceedings,  Departmental  Annual  Reports, 
government  news  releases,  special  reports  and 
miscellaneous  materials)  often  conducted  in 
provincial  legislative  libraries; 

(iii)  personal  interviews; 

(iv)  personal  conversations,  correspondence  and 
observations;  and 

(v)  notes  and  discussions  from  conferences,  seminars, 
classes  and  special  lectures. 

The  data  collection  was  organized  in  a  systematic 
fashion  whereby  all  possible  documentary  analysis  was  completed 
in  the  home-base  environment  prior  to  the  field  research  being 
undertaken.  An  interview  guide  was  constructed  and  utilized 
during  field  research  which  was  conducted  in  each  of  the  four 

3 

For  a  more  detailed  outline  of  certain  methods  and 
procedures,  refer  to  Appendix  1. 
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provinces.  Further  documentary  analysis  was  carried  out  in 
each  of  the  locales  visited  in  order  to  expand  the  base  which 
had  been  created  through  the  preliminary  research  already 
mentioned.  Following  the  field  research,  additional  data 
collection  was  carried  out  by  telephone  conversations  and 
personal  correspondence  in  order  to  obtain  specific  information. 
Finally,  a  return  trip  was  made  to  each  of  the  provincial 
capitals  after  a  completion  of  the  first  draft  in  order  to 
obtain  specific  information,  to  fill  in  missing  gaps  and  update 
recent  developments . 

Organization  of  the  Study 

The  collected  data  was  compiled,  organized  and  written 
up  into  three  major  sections  in  the  study.  The  first  of  these 
consisted  of  the  historical  development  of  Western  Canadian 
provincial  government  involvement  in  sport.  One  chapter 
was  devoted  to  each  of  the  four  provinces  with  information 
being  organized  in  each  chapter  into  a  number  of  time  periods. 
Within  each  time  period  emphasis  was  placed  on  outlining 
provincial  government  involvement  in  sport  in  terms  of: 

(i)  background  (social,  economic  and  political 
climate) ; 

(ii)  the  structure  of  the  primary  government  agency 
responsible  for  administering  public  sector 
involvement  in  sport  (positional  policies); 

(iii)  sport-related  programs  (allocative  policies;  e.g. 
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leadership  development,  grants  for  sport  govern¬ 
ing  bodies  and  sport -affiliated  organizations, 
funding  for  sports  facilities,  etc.); 

(iv)  miscellaneous  government  sponsorship  of  sport 
(i.e.  sport  interests  in  other  government 
agencies) ;  and 

(v)  extraprovincial  government  developments  in  sport. 

The  second  section  dealt  with  the  entire  sport  delivery 
system.  There  was  an  attempt  to  classify  the  sectors, 
identify  the  main  components  and  place  the  provincial  govern¬ 
ment  structures  within  the  total  organizational  framework. 

In  addition,  an  attempt  was  made  to  outline  the  interlinkages 
and  coordinating  mechanisms  between  the  various  components 
(i.e.  federal-provincial,  municipal-provincial  and  private 
sector-provincial) . 

The  final  section  served  as  a  review  and  discussion 
of  the  topic  under  investigation.  Herein,  two  chapters  were 
structured:  the  first  focused  on  the  structures  and  functions 
of  the  primary  provincial  government  sport  agencies  in 
Western  Canada;  the  second  was  concerned  with  miscellaneous 
selected  issues  (i.e.  federal-provincial  relations  in  sport; 
Western  Canadian  unity  through  sport;  and  public  versus  private 
sector  control  of  sport) . 


A 


CHAPTER  II 


A  HISTORY  OF  PROVINCIAL  GOVERNMENT  INVOLVEMENT  IN 

SPORT  IN  BRITISH  COLUMBIA 


The  farthest  westerly  region  'of  the  country  was 
selected  to  undergo  the  initial  treatment  in  this  investi¬ 
gation.  Among  the  four  western  provinces ,  British  Columbia 
(B.C.)  maintains  a  unique  identity.  When  it  became 
the  sixth  province  in  Canada  on  July  20,  1871,  it  was 
enticed  into  Confederation  by  the  promise  of  a  railway 
linking  it  to  the  rest  of  Canada.  And,  with  this  link,  B.C. 
helped  to  pave  the  way  for  the  development  of  the  entire 
west.  Unlike  its  three  Prairie  counterparts,  B.C.  has  a 
distinctive  geographic  composition — covered  in  a  sea  of 
mountains  spanning  250,000,000  acres,  approximately  five 
percent  of  which  is  arable.  Therefore,  according  to  Robin 
(1972:35) : 

British  Columbia  has  never  been  a  predominantly  agrarian 
province  and  rural  production  and  population  have 
always  lagged  significantly  behind  the  industrial 
sector.  The  export  staple  of  the  Prairies  was  wheat; 
the  principal  export  staples  of  British  Columbia  were 
forest,  mining  and  fisheries  products. 

The  same  author  went  on  to  label  B.C.  the  "Company  Province", 

stressing  a  key  difference  between  it  and  the  more  agrarian- 

oriented  Prairie  provinces. 
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British  Columbia  might  also  be  considered  an  appropriate 
starting  point  as  it  was  this  province  which  introduced  the 
Pro-Rec  movement  in  the  1930's.  The  significance  of  Pro-Rec 
was  that  it  actually  ushered  in  an  era  highlighted  by  in¬ 
creasing  government  involvement  in  sport  in  B.C. ;  and  this 
movement  was  destined  to  spread  to  other  provinces  and  to  the 
national  level  as  well. 

In  presenting  an  historical  summary  of  provincial 
government  involvement  in  sport  in  B.C.,  four  distinct  time 
periods  were  delineated:  1871-1934;  1934-1953;  1953-1970;  and 
1970-1977.  With  the  exception  of  the  first  period,  1871-1934, 

which,  for  the  most  part,  was  characterized  by  non-government 

* 

involvement  in  sport,  the  structure  of  the  next  three  time 
frames  was  similar.  Subsections  in  these  periods  consisted 
of:  background;  structure  of  the  primary  provincial  govern¬ 
ment  agency  responsible  for  sport  involvement;  sport-related 
programs;  miscellaneous  provincial  government  sponsorship 
of  sport;  and  extraprovincial  government  developments  in 
sport.  In  addition,  a  final  concluding  section  was  presented, 
the  purpose  of  which  was  to  summarize  the  entire  chapter. 

PROVINCIAL  GOVERNMENT  INVOLVEMENT  IN  SPORT 
IN  THE  EARLY  PROVINCE:  1871  -  1934 

In  British  Columbia  and  Canada,  sport  in  the  latter 
part  of  the  nineteenth  century  and  well  into  the  twentieth, 
remained  part  of  the  social  matrix  which  was  outside  the  realm 
of  government  control.  The  organization  and  administration 
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of  sporting  activities  was  a  responsibility  of  the  private 
sector  for  a  number  of  reasons.  One  important  factor  was 
the  strong  British  influence  which  permeated  many  aspects 
of  Canadian  society.  Similar  to  other  social  structures, 
sport  organizations  tended  to  take  on  British  character¬ 
istics  and  as  Broom  (1971:23)  noted: 

Canada,  like  many  other  countries,  imported  sports 
refined  and  developed  in  England.  They  also  adopted 
the  basic  English  pattern  of  organization  at  club, 
regional  and  national  level. 

In  imitating  the  British  structure,  the  feature  of  non¬ 
government  involvement  in  sport  was  also  adhered  to  in  a 
fairly  strict  manner. 

Sport  increased  in  popularity  as  B.£.  grew  and  develop¬ 
ed.  With  national  sport  governing  bodies  emerging,  provincial 
counterparts  likewise  sprang  up  to  administer  their  particular 
activities.  Together  with  the  birth  of  individual  associations, 
a  multi-sport  agency,  the  Amateur  Athletic  Union  (A.A.U.)  of 
Canada,  came  into  being  in  1884.  The  B.C.  Branch  of  the 
A.A.U.  of  Canada,  through  its  affiliation  with  the  parent 
national  body,  attempted  to  regulate  amateur  athletics  in  the 
west  coast  province.  Although  some  physical  pursuits  such  as 
hockey,  baseball  and  cycling  took  on  elements  of  professionalism, 
sport  through  the  first  half  of  the  present  century  basically 
retained  a  level  of  organization  wherein  it  was  administered 
by  keen  part-time  volunteers  who  sought  no  government  aid  or 
services.1  Sport  organization  was  simply  not  at  the 

1The  reader  is  referred  to  two  studies  for  more  details 
on  the  history  of  the  A.A.U.  of  Canada  and  the  history  of 
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sophisticated  level  evident  in  the  present-day  context  and 
the  vested  powers  governing  sport  in  this  early  history 
remained  in  the  sphere  of  the  private  sector. 

The  British  Columbia  Government,  however,  began  to 
develop  some  minimal  involvement  in  sport  through  a  system 
of  very  small  grants-in-aid  to  certain  sport- aff iliated 
organizations  (See  Table  1).  Beginning  in  1892,  the  B.C. 
Legislature  gave  almost  regular  annual  grants  for  a  number 
of  years  to  the  B.C.  Provincial  Rifle  Association,  usually 
in  conjunction  with  sending  a  provincial  team  to  the  national 
championships  in  Ottawa.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  this 
government  sponsorship  amounted  to  between  $500  and  $1,500  in 
any  given  year  and  was  categorized  under  the  miscellaneous 
grants  of  government  spending.  In  1908,  the  B.C.  Government 
allocated  a  special  grant  of  $1,000  to  help  with  the  expenses 
of  sending  the  Canadian  Olympic  team  to  England.  This 
particular  grant  was  to  become  a  regular  feature  of  provincial 
spending  and  almost  every  four-year  period  henceforth  witnessed 
additional  special  grants  to  help  the  national  Olympic  team 
(B.C.  Public  Accounts,  1871-1934) . 

It  was  also  early  in  the  twentieth  century  that  the 
B.C.  Government  began  providing  funds  to  certain  organizations 
having  sporting  interests.  In  this  fashion,  the  Y.M.C.A.  and 

professionalism  in  sport  in  Canada.  These  works  are  K.  I. 
Lansley,  "The  Amateur  Athletic  Union  of  Canada  and  the  Changing 
Concepts  of  Amateurism,"  Unpublished  doctoral  dissertation,  the 
Univeristy  of  Alberta,  1971  and  F.  Cosentino,  "A  History  of 
the  Concept  of  Professionalism  in  Canadian  Sport,"  Unpublished 
doctoral  dissertation,  the  University  of  Alberta,  1973. 
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TABLE  1 

B.C.  GOVERNMENT  GRANTS  TO  SPORT  ORGANIZATIONS:  1871-1934 


Sport  Organization  and  Grant  Total 


Annual 

Total 


1.  B.C.  Provincial  Rifle  Association  -  500 

1.  B.C.  Provincial  Rifle  Association  -  250 

1.  B.C.  Provincial  Rifle  Association  -  800 

1.  B.C.  Provincial  Rifle  Association  -  800 

1.  B.C.  Provincial  Rifle  Association  -  800 

1.  B.C.  Provincial  Rifle  Association  -  800 

1.  Canadian  Riflemen's  Building,  Bisley  -  200; 

2.  B.C.  Provincial  Rifle  Association  -  400 

1.  B.C.  Provincial  Rifle  Association  -  600 

1.  B.C.  Provincial  Rifle  Association  -  600 

1.  B.C.  Provincial  Rifle  Association  -  600 

1.  B.C.  Provincial  Rifle  Association  -  1,000 

n.a. 

1.  B.C.  Provincial  Rifle  Association  -  1,000 

1.  B.C.  Provincial  Rifle  Association  -  1,000 

1.  B.C.  Provincial  Rifle  Association  -  1,000 

1.  B.C.  Provincial  Rifle  Association  -  1,000; 

2.  Canadian  Olympic  Team  -  1,000 

1.  Four  provincial  rifle  associations  -  2,000 

1.  Five  provincial  rifle  associations  -  2,700; 

2.  Alpine  Club  of  Canada  -  1,000 

1.  Five  provincial  rifle  associations  -  2,600; 

2.  Alpine  Club  of  Canada  -  1,000 

1.  Six  provincial  rifle  associations  -  3,650; 

2.  Alpine  Club  of  Canada  -  1,000 

1.  Seven  provincial  rifle  associations  -  3,950; 

2.  Alpine  Club  of  Canada  -  500 

1.  Seven  provincial  rifle  associations  -  5,008.50; 

2.  Alpine  Club  of  Canada  -  1,000 

1.  Vancouver  Rifle  Association  -  500 
1.  B.C.  Rifle  Association  -  1,500 
1.  B.C.  Rifle  Association  -  1,000 

1.  B.C.  Rifle  Association  -  1,000;  2.  B.C.  Olympic  Lacrosse 
Fund  -  2,500;  3.  Canadian  Wheelmen's  Association  (B.C. 
Branch)  -  200 

1.  B.C.  Rifle  Association  -  1,500 
1.  B.C.  Rifle  Association  -  1,500 

B.C.  Public  Accounts,  1871-1934. 


$  500 

250 
800 
800 
800 
800 

600 

600 

600 

600 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

2,000 

2,000 

3,700 

3,700 

4,650 

4,450 

6,008.50 

500 

1,500 

1,000 

3,700 

1,500 

1,500 
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Y.W.C.A.  and  provincial  Boy  Scout  and  Girl  Guide  Associations 
began  benefiting  from  what  developed  into  a  fairly  regular 
grants-in-aid  program.  Other  sporadic  grants  were  made 
available  to  such  bodies  as  the  Alpine  Club  of  Canada 
($4,500  between  1911  and  1915).  Perhaps  similar  grants 
were  given  to  other  groups  but  the  lack  of  detail  in  B. C . 

Public  Accounts  makes  it  difficult  to  determine  the  exact 
sponsorship  in  this  area.  The  fact  that  such  funding  came 
from  either  a  miscellaneous  grants  section  or  an  incidentals 
and  contingencies  category  gives  tacit  recognition  to  the 
low  status  such  sponsorship  was  accorded  (B.C.  Public  Accounts, 
1905-1934)  . 

During  this  period  B.C.  had  no  government  agency  actively 
engaged  in  any  type  of  administrative  responsibilities  concern¬ 
ing  sport.  The  Department  of  Education  became  concerned  with 

2 

physical  education  programs  especially  after  the  Strathcona 
Trust  Fund  was  established  on  a  national  basis  in  1909,  but 
this  governmental  interest  in  physical  training  remained  at  a 
low  ebb  right  through  to  the  1930's. 

Similar  to  other  provinces  then,  the  British  Columbia 
Government's  mandate  for  ruling  definitely  excluded  any  large- 
scale  affiliation  with  the  privately  administered  sport  world. 


2Physical  education,  per  se ,  has  been  ruled  outside  the 
bounds  of  this  study  although  it  will  be  discussed  on  occasion 
due  to  the  overlap  and  interconnection  it  has  with  sport. 
Furthermore,  it  was  felt  that  physical  education  was  more 
appropriately  examined  in  investigations  specifically  devoted 
to  this  topic  (e.g.  E.  A.  Hunt,  "A  History  of  Physical  Education 
in  the  Public  Schools  of  British  Columbia  from  1918  to  1967," 
Unpublished  M. A.  thesis,  University  of  Washington,  1967). 
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The  function  of  the  provincial  government  in  the  first  sixty 
years  of  B.C.  history  was  with  more  serious  social  and 
economic  matters,  with  sport,  no  doubt,  falling  within  the 
category  of  a  somewhat  frivolous  activity.  This  lack  of 
governmental  interest  in  sport  basically  lasted  from  the 
province's  inception  up  until  the  early  depression  years. 

"PRO-REC"  IN  BRITISH  COLUMBIA:  1934-19533 


Background 

The  very  prosperous  1920's  gave  way  the  following 
decade  to  a  much  different  Canadian  society,  a  society 
beseiged  by  a  host  of  social,  economic  and  political  ills. 

The  Great  Depression  hit  Canada  and  brought  with  it  the  worst 
economic  situation  faced  in  the  brief  history  of  the  young 
nation.  As  unemployment  increased  together  with  such  features 
as  relief  camps  and  bread  lines,  changes  emerged  in  the 
political  sphere.  With  the  country  taking  on  characteristics 
of  a  welfare  state,  government's  role  expanded  in  a  society 
which  had  become  increasingly  more  complex  since  Confederation. 

As  a  result  of  the  problems  created  by  the  country's 
economic  woes,  the  1933  B.C.  election  revamped  the  provincial 
political  scene  with  the  governing  Conservative  Party  replaced 


3For  a  more  in-depth  treatment  of  Pro-Rec,  refer  to 
studies  by:  T.C.  Arnold,  "The  Status  and  Influence  of  Sport 
and  Physical  Recreational  Activities  in  British  Columbia  During 
the  Depression  and  World  War  II,"  Unpublished  M.P.E.  thesis, 
University  of  British  Columbia,  1973;  E.  S.  Dakin,  "Government 
Sponsored  Recreation  in  the  Province  of  British  Columbia," 
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in  power  by  the  Liberals.  In  these  troubled  times  the  reform- 
minded  but  moderate  Liberals  managed  to  come  to  power  despite 
the  emergence  of  the  socialist-based  Co-operative  Common¬ 
wealth  Federation  (C.C.F.)  Party  which  captured  thirty-two 
percent  of  the  popular  vote  and  gained  prominence  as  the 
official  opposition  party.  Under  these  circumstances  the 
Liberal  Party  led  by  T.D.  'Duff'  Pattullo  formed  the  Govern¬ 
ment  with  plans  for  economic  and  social  reform  designed  to 
curb  or  even  reverse  the  effects  of  depression  (Robin, 
1972:258-265) . 

Out  of  the  Liberal's  social  reform  policies  came  an 
innovative  program  known  as  Provincial  Recreation,  subsequently 
shortened  and  commonly  known  as  Pro-Rec.  This  program  was 
originally  designed  for  the  province's  thousands  of  unemployed 
youth,  many  of  whom  came  from  all  over  the  country  and  were 
living  in  single  men's  relief  camps  in  the  west  coast  province. 
On  November  9,  1934,  one  of  the  more  active  reformers  in  the 
Liberal  Government,  Dr.  G.  Weir,  Minister  of  Education, 
announced  the  new  Pro-Rec  program  following  his  observations 
of  the  many  inactive,  unemployed  men  in  the  Vancouver  area 
(Schrodt ,  1976:3).  As  reported  in  the  B.C.  Public  Schools 
Report,  1934-35  (p.  75): 


B.P.E.  graduating  essay,  University  of  British  Columbia,  1950; 
and  B.  Schrodt,  "Pro-Rec:  The  B.C.  Provincial  Recreation 
Programme."  Unpublished  doctoral  prospectus,  the  University 
of  Alberta,  1976.  These  three  studies,  in  particular  the  latter 
by  Schrodt,  were  used  extensively  in  the  preparation  of  this 
section  on  Pro-Rec. 
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The  aims  and  objectives  of  the  new  work  were  to  protect 
the  youths  of  British  Columbia  from  degenerating 
effects  caused  by  enforced  idleness,  and  to  build 
up  the  morale  and  character  which  rest  on  a  good 
physical  basis. 

Thus  began  the  historical  Pro-Rec  movement  which  put  B.C. 
in  the  forefront  in  Canada  in  this  field.  According  to 
Arnold  (1973:64) ,  Pro-Rec  was  ".  .  .  the  first  step  by  any 
Canadian  government  to  recognize  sport  and  recreation  by 
contributing  financially  to  such  a  program." 

Structure  of  the  Recreational  and 
Physical  Education  Branch 

To  administer  the  new  Pro-Rec  program,  the  Recreational 
and  Physical  Education  Branch  was  established  as  a  small  unit 
in  the  Department  of  Education  and  Ian  Eisenhardt,  a  former 
supervisor  of  Vancouver  play-grounds,  was  appointed  as  the 
first  Director.  The  structure  of  this  Branch  was  such  that 
in  the  first  year  of  operation  a  central  office  was  established 
in  Vancouver  and  consisted  of  the  Director  who  was  responsible 
for  setting  up  and  administering  the  program.  In  addition, 
there  were  a  number  of  full  and  part-time  instructors 
responsible  for  actually  running  the  Pro-Rec  activities  in 
numerous  Pro-Rec  Centres  established  in  various  rented  local 
facilities  throughout  the  province.  (B.C.  Public  Schools 
Report,  1934-35  :  7  5-76). 

An  interesting  organizational  feature  revolved  around 
the  leadership  of  the  program  at  the  Director  level.  Ian 
Eisenhardt,  who  was  so  instrumental  in  developing  and 
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implementing  the  concept  of  Pro-Rec  in  B.C.  ,  remained  its 
Director  from  1934  only  until  1940  at  which  time  he  took  a 
leave  of  absence  to  enter  the  armed  services.  When  Eisenhardt 
became  National  Director  of  the  Canadian  Government's  National 
Physical  Fitness  program  in  June,  1944,  he  officially 
resigned  from  his  position  in  B.C.  During  Eisenhardt' s  absence 
no  interim  Director  was  named  and  the  provincial  program  was 
run  by  an  executive  board  formed  by  a  triumvirate  of  Pro-Rec 
employees-  Mr.  Jerry  Mathison,  Mrs.  H.  Keatley  and  Mr.  Paul  King. 
With  Eisenhardt 's  resignation  in  1944,  Jerry  Mathison  became 
Director  but  was  replaced  in  April,  1946,  by  Ernest  Lee  at  a 
time  when  the  Branch  took  on  the  added  responsibility  of 
school  health  and  physical  education  along  with  its  responsi¬ 
bility  for  adult  recreation.  Lee  remained  the  Director  of 
Pro-Rec  until  1949  at  which  time  he  became  the  Director  of 
the  National  Physical  Fitness  program  in  Ottawa.  R.  J.  " Bus " 
Phillips  then  assumed  the  position  of  Acting  Director  of  Pro- 
Rec  until  its  cessation  in  1953  (B.C.  Public  Schools  Reports, 

1934-1953) . 

The  full-time  staff  also  experienced  a  number  of  inter¬ 
esting  changes,  especially  with  respect  to  growth.  In  addition 
to  the  Director,  at  various  points  over  the  years  there  were 
individuals  serving  in  the  areas  of  regional  directors 
(five  by  1952)  ,  public  relations  and  promotion,  registration, 
blind  recreation,  men's  programming,  women's  programming, 
supervision  of  instructional  staff,  an  eguipment  officer,  a 
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travelling  sports  coach,  a  sports  officer,  school  physical 
education  and  athletics  and  a  number  of  other  related  areas. 
Sawula  (1976:154)  noted  that  "The  organization  in  1946  had 
seventeen  full-time  people  working  in  the  programme  .  .  . 

This  was  a  tremendous  increase  over  earlier  years. "  This 
post-war  total  basically  stayed  the  same  and  in  1952  it  was 
reported  that  "The  Branch  presently  contains  a  staff  of  15 
permanent  civil  servants,  a  temporary  staff  of  12  persons 
and  a  large  temporary  sessional  staff  of  instructors  engaged 
only  for  the  duration  of  the  classes."  (Fairey,  1952:3). 

Complementing  the  full-time  staff  was  a  very  large 
body  of  part-time  instructional  staff  who  were  employed  in 
the  field  at  the  various  Pro-Rec  Centres.  To  ensure  an 
adequate  number  of  Pro-Rec  instructors  and  also  to  help 
upgrade  the  skills  of  teachers  and  other  leaders  of  health 
and  physical  education,  annual  summer  schools  were  conducted 
in  Vancouver  and  Victoria  commencing  in  1935.  Through  such 
an  ongoing  system,  Pro-Rec  attempted  to  provide  qualified 
staff  for  the  numerous  Pro-Rec  Centres  around  the  province. 
The  Branch  did  experience  some  difficulties  in  obtaining 
sufficient  numbers  of  competent  instructors  each  year  and, 
therefore,  maintaining  continuity  in  the  program  became  a 
problem  (Report  of  the  Investigating  Committee  of  Pro-Rec, 
1951:8) . 

The  provincial  program,  which  had  as  its  basis  various 
activities  run  in  local  Pro-Rec  Centres,  actually  had  no 
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facilities  of  its  own.  Pro-Rec  Centres  were  either  rented, 
or  in  some  cases  composed  of  free  community  facilities  such 
as  gymnasiums,  halls,  swimming  pools  and  playgrounds.  From 
Table  2  it  can  be  seen  that  there  was  a  tremendous  growth 
in  these  centres  in  order  to  accommodate  the  great  demand 
for  Pro-Rec  activities.  The  number  of  Pro-Rec  Centres  showed 
a  decline  in  the  post-war  years  from  an  all-time  high  of  277 
in  1945-46.  This  can  partially  be  attributed  to  the  upsurge 
of  community  centres  in  the  late  1940 's  which  were,  as  their 
name  implies,  community  administered  facilities  and  programs. 
Often  the  label  Pro-Rec  was  kept  on  these  programs  and  certain 
services  (e.g.  providing  a  $50/month  grant  to  communities 
employing  full-time  recreation  directors)  were  still  provided 
by  the  provincial  office  (Schrodt,  1976:12). 

From  an  organizational  standpoint,  the  structure  of 
the  Recreational  and  Physical  Education  Branch  remained  fairly 
constant  throughout  its  existence.  It  was  a  small  but  publicly 
popular  agency  within  the  large  bureaucracy  known  as  the 
Department  of  Education.  The  main  function  and  policies  of 
the  Branch  did  not  change  appreciably,  although  two  signifi¬ 
cant  developments  did  alter  the  program's  focus  to  a  large 
extent.  One  was  the  previously  mentioned  emergence  of 
community  centres  which  resulted  in  a  very  gradual  decentrali¬ 
zation  of  Pro-Rec  in  the  post-war  years  by  turning  local 
responsibility  for  Pro-Rec  activities  over  to  community 
councils.  The  second  important  change  took  place  in  1946 
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TABLE  2 


PRO-RCC  STATISTICS:  1934  -  1953 


Year  Annual  Budgets  Registration  PRD-REC  Centres 


Salaries 

Provincial 

Total 

Federal 

Total 

Total 

Budget 

Totals 

Winter 

Sumter 

Total 

Comrunity 

Centres 

1934-35 

$6,019.42 

(48%) 

$12,487.51 

(100%) 

$12,480.51 

2,768 

19 

19 

- 

1935-36 

9,206.90 

(53%) 

15,999.99 

(100%) 

— 

15,999.99 

5,520 

24 

14 

38 

— 

1936-37 

20,222.40 

(67%) 

30,032.62 

(100%) 

30,032.62 

10,481 

57 

20 

77 

1937-33 

37,331.35 

(62%) 

52,521.78 

(87%) 

8,002.30 

(13%) 

60,524.08 

21,493 

92 

22 

114 

1938-39 

48,692.50 

(65%) 

59,145.61 

(78%) 

16,499.94 

(22%) 

75,645.55 

26,331 

135 

39 

174 

~~ 

1939-40 

55,009.93 

(69%) 

60,319.35 

(76%) 

19,000.00 

(24%) 

79,319.35 

21,183 

n.a. 

n.a. 

156 

194C-41 

49,513.87 

(68%) 

58,691.66 

(80%) 

14,249.71 

(20%) 

72,941.37 

19,542 

94 

23 

117 

1S41-42 

35,091.87 

(70%) 

39,986.61 

(80%) 

10,000.00 

(20%) 

49,986.61 

13,292 

131 

45 

176 

1942-43 

29,216.68 

(74%) 

29,722.40 

(75%) 

9,986.75 

(25%) 

39,719.16 

9,955 

n.a. 

n.a. 

n.a. 

1943-44 

29,848.65 

(73%) 

30,695.70 

(75%) 

10,000.00 

(25%) 

40,695.70 

11,437 

196 

52 

248 

' 

1544-45 

32,117.50 

(72%) 

28,402.74 

(64%) 

16,015.75 

(36%) 

44,418.49 

19,142 

198 

51 

249 

' 

1945-46 

41,308.12 

(73%) 

40,576.71 

(72%) 

16,015.75 

(28%) 

56,592.46 

25,013 

200 

77 

277 

1946-47 

49,328.66 

(72%) 

52,140.29 

(77%) 

16,015.75 

(23%) 

68,156.04 

17,331 

150 

52 

202 

11 

1947-43 

57,904.12 

(65%) 

72,703.78 

(82%) 

16,015.75 

(18%) 

88,719.53 

14,042 

n.a. 

n.a. 

202 

9 

1943-49 

69,170.37 

(71%) 

81,209.51 

(e4%) 

15,993.00 

(16%) 

97,202'.51 

17,283 

n.a. 

n.a. 

197 

8 

1949-50 

77,024.15 

(65%) 

103,501.93 

(37%) 

15,993.00 

(13%) 

119,494.93 

13,707 

n.a. 

n.a. 

185 

10 

1950-51 

81,312.30 

(63%) 

103,195.80 

(87%) 

15,993.00 

(13%) 

119,118.88 

16,921 

n.a. 

n.a. 

240 

13 

1951-52 

87,671.41 

(68%) 

113,582.09 

(88%) 

15,993.00 

(12%) 

129,575.04 

17,695 

n.a. 

n.a. 

244 

12 

1952-53 

100,765. 80 
(70%) 

123,874.67 

(87%) 

19,296.25 

(13%) 

143,170.92 

13,591 

n.a. 

n.a. 

213 

12 

Source: 

R.C.  Public  Accounts, 

Figures  m  brackets  ( 

annual  budget. 

1934-53;  Arnold,  1973:  Dakin, 

)  denote  percentage  cfitem  in 

1950;  Schrodt,  1977 
comparison  to  total 

• 
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when  school  health  and  physical  education  was  brought  under 
the  wings  of  the  Branch.  This  particular  development  necessi¬ 
tated  that  more  of  the  Branch's  efforts  be  directed  at  school 
physical  education  and  athletics  and  not  solely  at  Pro-Rec 
activities.  Apart  from  these  changes,  the  Recreational 
and  Physical  Education  Branch  went  through  a  nineteen-year 
organizational  history  which  saw  Pro-Rec  evolve  as  an  extremely 
innovative  program,  mature  and  expand  over  the  years  and 
then  eventually  be  replaced  by  a  new  governmental  structure 
and  program. 

The  area  of  funding  for  Pro-Rec  is  an  interesting  topic 

in  that  appropriations  for  such  a  popular  government  program 

* 

remained  relatively  small  throughout  the  program's  history. 

In  the  first  year  of  a  shortened  five-month  program,  approxi¬ 
mately  $12,480  was  allocated  to  Pro-Rec  (B.C.  Public  Schools 
Report,  1934-35:75).  These  funds  were  used  to  pay  salaries 
of  the  Director  and  the  instructional  staff,  rentals  of 
facilities,  the  purchase  of  new  sports  equipment  and  other 
administrative  expenses.  In  subsequent  years  the  annual  budget 
increased  somewhat,  commensurate  with  the  expansion  of  the 
program  and  the  usual  inflationary  costs.  Table  2  illustrates 
the  amount  of  annual  government  appropriations  and  also  points 
out  the  federal  contribution  to  Pro-Rec  under  the  federal- 
provincial  agreements  in  a  series  of  Acts  commencing  in  1937 
with  the  Unemployment  and  Agricultural  Assistance  Act. 


« 
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Sport-Reiated  Programs 

Pro-Rec  was  to  some  extent  a  broad  recreational-based 
program,  and  yet  a  major  emphasis  was  placed  on  physical 
activity — often  of  a  sporting  nature  (See  Figure  1  ) . 

Schrodt  (1976:5)  provided  a  good  description  of  the  actual 
Pro-Rec  program  in  the  local  centres: 

Gymnastics  was  the  fundamental  activity  of  the  centres, 
which  usually  operated  two  evenings  a  week,  but  sports 
and  dance  were  also  included.  In  many  centres,  teams 
were  organized  into  inter -centre  leagues,  and  with 
sports  such  as  baseball,  cricket,  soccer  and  field 
hockey,  Pro-Rec  teams  were  entered  in  city  leagues. 

The  major  programmes  of  the  centre  were  those 
offered  in  the  winter  season  for  the  masses.  But 
Pro-Rec  became  so  popular  that  in  its  second  year 
of  operation,  a  summer  season  of  outdoor  sports  was 
was  added  at  some  centres. 

A  broad  spectrum  of  sports  was  included  in  the  Pro-Rec 
program  although  not  all  centres,  particularly  in  the  more 
rural  areas,  benefited  from  a  wide  selection  of  sporting 
activities.  Also,  activities  which  tended  to  be  inexpensive 
to  run  and  which  were  of  minimal  cost  to  the  participant 
were  purposefully  promoted  by  Pro-Rec.  By  far  the  single  most 
important  activity  in  the  provincial  program,  was  gymnastics. 
Largely  due  to  the  influence  of  Eisenhardt,  who  had  extensive 
European  training  in  which  gymnastics  was  heavily  stressed, 
Pro-Rec  in  B.C.  took  on  characteristics  imposed  by  its  original 
Director.  Following  Eisenhardt's  departure  from  B.C.,  Pro-Rec 
appeared  to  broaden  its  program  to  include  more  sports 
activities,  while  still  maintaining  its  large  gymnastic 
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FIGURE  I 

THE  PRO-REC  PROGRAM:  1943 
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orientation.  There  were  even  well-organized  Pro-Rec  gymnastics 
meets  throughout  the  province  and  the  annual  Pro-Rec  display 
had  as  its  basis  mass  gymnastics  exercises. 

An  interesting  aspect  of  the  Pro-Rec  program  was  its  highly 
organized  and  very  successful  promotional  side.  Almost  from 
its  inception,  Pro-Rec  benefited  from  the  services  of  a 
publicity  director  attached  directly  to  the  Branch.  One  of 
the  promotional  features  associated  with  Pro-Rec  included  a 
weekly  bulletin  which  eventually  developed  into  a  magazine 
entitled  Gymnast  that  was  distributed  to  centre  members.  A 
second  feature  involved  radio  programming — i.e.  a  weekly  15 
minute  program  called  "Gym  of  the  Air!"  Other  special  Pro-Rec 
promotional  " gimicks"  included  films,  posters,  signs,  uniforms 
and  crests,  all  of  which  helped  to  promote  the  movement.  In 
addition , there  were  various  demonstrations  and  displays 
throughout  the  province  which  were  highlighted  by  the  large 
annual  Pro-Rec  display  held  in  Vancouver  or  Victoria.  This 
festival-like  event  involved  literally  thousands  of  partici¬ 
pants,  usually  in  gymnastic-type  activities,  and  was  watched 
by  crowds  numbering  up  to  6,000  people.  As  Dakin  (1950:17) 
commented  on  this  feature  of  Pro-Rec  back  in  1950:  "The 
demonstrations  and  displays  were,  and  still  are,  undoubtedly 
the  greatest  medium  of  publicity  serving  the  Physical  Fitness 
and  Recreation  Programme."  Finally,  Pro-Rec  received  tremendous 
coverage  in  the  news  print  media  both  in  terms  of  news  items 
and  of  public  service  messages  about  its  activities  (Schrodt, 
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1976:6;  Dakin,  1950:15-17). 

Pro-Rec  basically  maintained  the  same  type  of  program 
throughout  its  existence  although  there  were  some  minor 
alterations  over  the  years.  With  the  advent  of  World  War  II, 
a  number  of  new  activities  related  to  the  war  effort  were 
added:  air-raid  precaution  courses,  Red  Cross  units,  the 

knitting  of  squares  for  blankets,  salvage  drives,  nutrition 
lectures,  home  nursing  courses,  marching  activities,  women's 
industrial  lifting,  and  life-saving  courses.  In  the  post-war 
era  Pro-Rec  also  became  involved  in  recreation  for  the  blind, 
in  carrying  out  community  workshops  related  to  recreation 
programming,  in  providing  recreation'  services  to  two  Indian 
schools  and  even  in  conducting  recreation  programs  in  two 
prisons  (Schrodt,  1976:9,13). 

From  a  sport  perspective,  there  were  several  modifi¬ 
cations  in  the  Pro-Rec  program.  In  the  1941-42  season,  Pro- 
Rec  had  a  travelling  sports  coach  well-versed  in  tennis, 
swimming,  diving  and  life-saving  who  visited  several  districts 
in  the  province.  Two  years  later  it  was  reported  that  Pro- 
Rec  was  involved  in  a  games-coach  service  whereby  it  lent  its 
instructors  to  schools  affected  by  the  shortage  of  trained 
physical  educators  during  the  war  and,  in  return,  received 
free  use  of  school  gymnasiums  for  adult  evening  classes. 

During  the  1945-46  season  there  was  an  addition  to  the  staff 
of  a  Sports  Officer,  Robert  Quinn,  who  was  responsible  for 
stimulating  and  organizing  sporting  activities  in  the 
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province;  unfortunately,  he  passed  away  the  following  year 
(B.C.  Public  Schools  Reports,  1940-1953 )  . 

Immediately  following  World  War  II,  with  the  Branch 

assuming  the  responsibility  for  school  health  and  physical 

education,  its  employees  became  actively  engaged  in  school 

4 

athletic  programs.  In  this  regard,  the  Branch's  work 
included  assistance  in  sponsoring  the  provincial  high  school 
championships  in  a  number  of  sports.  The  Branch  even  became 
involved  in  staging  a  teacher's  sports  coaching  school  for 
one  week  in  August  of  1948.  Coupled  with  these  activities 
in  the  post-war  years,  Pro-Rec  began  conducting  various  sports 
clinics  across  the  province.  Officiating  clinics,  as  an 
example,  were  held  for  soccer,  track  and  field,  basketball 
and  lacrosse.  In  1949-50,  the  Branch  reported  a  Sports 
Promotion  service  in  which  it  assisted  with  the  formation 
and  operation  of  leagues  in  softball,  lacrosse  and  basketball, 
with  sports  equipment  occasionally  being  provided.  Such 
developments  as  these  indicate  that  the  services  Pro-Rec 
rendered  to  sport  in  B.C.  gradually  expanded  over  the  years 
and,  most  noticeably,  during  the  post-war  years  (Schrodt, 
1976:12-13;  B.C.  Public  Schools  Reports,  1940-1953). 

Although  participation  in  Pro-Rec  activities  was  origi¬ 
nally  geared  for  unemployed  males,  employed  men  and  women 
were  permitted  to  register  from  the  outset  since  it  became 

4The  Recreational  and  Physical  Education  Branch's  invol¬ 
vement  with  school  athletics  might  be  considered  outside  of 
the  actual  Pro-Rec  program;  nevertheless,  it  is  discussed  as 
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apparent  that  this  segment  of  the  population  also  desired 
Pro-Rec  activities.  Interestingly,  the  1938-39  B.C.  Public 
Schools  Report  (p.  478)  revealed  that  ninety-nine  percent 
of  the  Pro-Rec  members  had  never  before  belonged  to  a  sport 
organization  of  any  kind.  Another  noteworthy  aspect  was 
that  men's  and  women's  programming  were  kept  as  separate 
units  in  the  Branch  and,  with  junior  programming  added  during 
World  War  II,  the  participant  range  in  Pro-Rec  was  broadened 
further . 

In  terms  of  actual  participation  figures,  the  regi¬ 
stration  totals  in  Table  2  show  the  widespread  popularity 
of  Pro-Rec  activities  particularly  in  the  period  up  until 
World  War  II  (e.g.  21,493  in  1937-38).  Part  of  the  reason 
for  this  preoccupation  with  numbers  of  participants  was  the 
registered  totals  had  to  be  known  in  order  to  compute  the 
federal  monies  available  to  the  province.  It  is  interesting 
to  note  that  in  1935-36  women's  and  men's  figures  were  approxi¬ 
mately  equal  (2791  to  2729  respectively) ,  but  by  1938-39  the 
figure  for  female  participation  was  nearly  twice  that  of  the 
male  members  (16,906  to  9,319) .  With  the  advent  of  World  War 
II,  men's  participation  rates  dropped  considerably,  not  only 
due  to  military  enlistments  by  previous  participants  but  also 
because  approximately  two-thirds  of  the  male  instructors  and 
staff  joined  the  armed  services,  necessitating  a  reduction  in 

a  Branch  service  which  contributed  to  sport  development  in 
B.C. 
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men's  programming.  On  the  other  hand,  junior  programming, 
with  its  heavy  bent  on  sporting  activities,  increased 
considerably  during  the  war  and  became  an  important  component 
of  the  overall  program  (Schrodt,  1976:9;  Arnold,  1973:58). 

In  the  post-war  period,  registered  participation  in 
Pro-Rec  began  to  decline.  This  was  partially  as  a  result 
of  physical  recreation  classes  being  established  in  the  new 
community  centres  springing  up  throughout  the  province.  It 
is  also  probable  that  with  the  return  to  a  more  stable 
economy  people  generally  did  not  feel  the  need  to  join  Pro- 
Rec  for  reasons  associated  with  physical  fitness,  or  indivi¬ 
duals  may  have  joined  programs  unaffiliated  with  Pro-Rec. 

At  any  rate,  the  reduced  popularity  of  Pro-Rec  as  reflected 
by  participation  figures  was  one  of  the  early  indicators  of 
a  program  destined  for  reform. 

Miscellaneous  B.C.  Government  Involvement 

in  Sport 

Apart  from  its  involvement  in  sport  as  related  to 
Pro-Rec,  the  B.C.  Government  provided  some  sponsorship  by 
other  means.  Prior  to  the  Pro-Rec  era,  the  government  had 
instituted  a  policy  of  providing  sporadic  grants  to  certain 
sport-affiliated  groups.  During  Pro-Rec' s  history,  these 
grants-in-aid  were  expanded  particularly  in  the  post-World  War 
II  period.  B.C.  Public  Accounts,  from  the  Twenties  to  the 
early  Fifties,  report  a  series  of  grants  to  a  number  of 
organizations  with  sporting  interests.  Under  the  Department 
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of  Provincial  Secretary  in  a  section  entitled  Grants  to 
Charitable  Organizations,  such  groups  as  the  Y.M.  and  Y.W.C.A 
Provincial  Boy  Scout  and  Girl  Guide  Associations  and  the 
Royal  Life  Saving  Society  often  received  small  annual  grants 
ranging  from  a  few  hundred  dollars  to  approximately  $1,000 
(B.C.  Public  Accounts,  1925-1953) . 

Separate  from  this,  but  still  under  the  auspices  of 
Provincial  Secretary,  was  a  broad  sweeping  category  entitled 
Contingencies,  Incidentals  and  Entertainment.  During  the 
time  period  under  study,  special  grants  in  this  category 
were  designated  almost  annually  to  specific  sport  organi¬ 
zations  (See  Table  3  ) .  Within  the  Department  of  Provincial 
Secretary,  the  largest  single  grant  by  far  was  a  $200,000 
appropriation  in  1952-53  to  the  British  Empire  Games  (1954) 
Society  under  Special  Warrant  No.  51  (B.C.  Public  Accouts, 
1952-53).  This  sum  was  used  to  help  stage  the  1954  Vth 
British  Empire  and  Commonwealth  Games  in  Vancouver  and  the 
provincial  grant  represented  just  under  ten  percent  of  a 
$2,383,965.54  budget  for  the  Games  (The  Official  History  of 
the  Vth  British  Empire  and  Commonwealth  Games,  1954: 40) . 

This  grant  to  the  Games  plus  other  appropriations  were 
not  consistently  allotted  by  the  government  of  the  time; 
rather,  they  appeared  to  be  granted  to  sport  organizations 
for  special  events  and  usually  on  a  once-only  basis.  Except¬ 
ions  to  this  were  the  almost  regular  appropriations  to  a  few 
select  organizations  such  as  the  B.C.  Rugby  Union  and  the  B.C 


, 
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TABLE  3 

B.C.  GOVERNMENT  GRANTS  TO  SPORT  ORGANIZATIONS:  1934-1953 


Year 

Sport  Organization  and  Grant  Total 

Grant 

Total 

1934-35 

1.  B.C.  Track  and  Field  Cornu. t tee  -  300 

300 

1935-36 

1.  B.C.  Football  Carmission-75; 

Victoria  Rugby  Union  -  200 

275 

1936-37 

1.  Olympic  Basketball  Carmittee  -  150; 

2.  Olympic  Committee  (Vancouver) -150; 

3.  Olympic  Committee  (Victoria)  -150 

450 

1937-38 

1.  B.C.  Rifle  Association  -  250; 

2.  James  Bay  Athletic  Association  -  300 

550 

1938-39 

1.  B.C.  Inland  Rifle  Association  -  200; 

2.  B.C.  Rifle  Association  -  250; 

3.  B.C.  Rugby  Union  -  200; 

4.  Vancouver  Westerns  Basketball  Team  -  250; 

5.  Women's  Amateur  Athletic  Association  of  Canada  -  25 

925 

1939-40 

1.  B.C.  Rugby  Union  -  200; 

2.  Victoria  Football  Ccnmission  -  200 

400 

1940-41 

1.  Army  and  Navy  Cricket  Club  -  50; 

2.  B.C.  Rugby  Unicn  -  200 

250 

1941-42 

1.  Army  and  Navy  Cricket  Club  -  50; 

2.  B.C.  Rugby  Union  -  200 

250 

1942-43 

1.  Domino  Basketball  Club  -  225 

225 

1943-44 

nil 

1944-45 

1.  B.C.  Rugby  Union  -  200; 

2.  Victoria  Junior  Cricket  Association  -  50 

250 

1945-46 

1.  B.C.  Rugby  Union  -  200 

200 

1946-47 

1.  B.C.  Rugby  Union  -  200 

200 

1947-48 

1.  B.C.  Rifle  Association  -  200; 

2.  B.C.  Rugby  Union  -  200; 

3.  Canadian  Olympic  Association  -  1,250 

1,650 

1948-49 

1.  B.C.  Rifle  Association  -  200;  2.  Canadian  Olympic  Associ¬ 
ation  -  1,250;  3.  Victoria  Rugby  Union  -  200 

1,650 

1949- 50 

1950- 51 

1951- 52 

1952- 53 

1.  B.C.  Rifle  Association  -  200;  2.  B.C.  Rugby  Unicn  -  200 

1.  B.C.  Rifle  Association  -  200;  2.  B.C.  Rugby  Union  -  200 

1.  B.C.  Rifle  Association  -  200 

1.  B.C.  Olympic  and  British  Empire  Games  Association  -  3,000; 

2.  Victoria  Rugby  Union  -  200;  3.  B.E.  Games  (1954)  Ltd. 

200.000 

400 

400 

200 

203,200 

Source:  B.C.  Public  Accounts. 
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Rifle  Association.  No  government  agency,  not  even  the 
Recreational  and  Physical  Education  Branch,  was  specifically 
designated  to  look  after  this  funding  area.  As  a  result, 
a  haphazard,  unofficial  method  of  occasional  funding  existed. 

But  as  is  evident  in  Table  3  ,  gradual  annual  increases  in 
provincial  government  funding  assistance  predicted  a  slowly 
developing  trend  towards  greater  involvement  by  the  B.C. 
Government. 

Extraprovincial  Government  Developments 

in  Sport 

Sport  in  B.C.  had  continued  to  grow  in  popularity 
on  its  own  merit  as  well  as  being  stimulated  by  the  emphasis 
Pro-Rec  placed  on  the  inclusion  of  sporting  activities  in 
its  general  program.  There  were  a  number  of  other  important 
factors  outside  the  actual  provincial  governmental  sphere 
which  in  some  way  influenced  Pro-Rec ' s  sporting  programs  as 
well  as  the  general  development  of  sport  in  the  province. 

Pro-Rec  was  instrumental  in  instigating  changes  within 
the  Canadian  Government's  thinking.  In  fact,  when  Eisenhardt 
appeared  before  the  Purvis  Commission  in  1936  in  connection 
with  the  recreational  needs  of  unemployed  youth,  his  ideas 
greatly  influenced  the  federal  government  to  take  action 
(McFarland,  1970:49).  The  passage  of  the  Unemployment  and 
Agricultural  Assistance  Act  by  the  federal  government  in  1937, 
which  had  a  very  minimal  concern  with  physical  training,  was  of 
minor  significance.  More  important  was  the  federal  government's 
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Youth  Training  Act  which  was  enacted  on  May  19 ,  1939,  and  with  its 
vocational  training  emphasis,  was  aimed  at  unemployed  youth. 
This  Act  had  a  recreation  component  built  into  it  and  the  prov¬ 
inces  benefited  from  a  cost-sharing  scheme  in  which  federal  funds 
supplemented  provincially  administered  programs.  Arnold 
(1973:19)  noted  that: 

The  passing  of  the  Act  made  $4.5  million  available, 
with  the  grant  to  each  province  not  to  exceed  the 
amount  paid  by  the  individual  Provincial  Governments. 
British  Columbia  was  able  to  use  the  grant  to  continue, 
and  to  a  large  extent,  expand  the  programmes  of  the 
already  established  Pro-Rec  organization. 

When  this  Act  expired  in  1943,  it  was  replaced  by  the 

Vocational  Training  Coordination  Act  which  provided  some 

financing  for  youth  training  programs.  But  on  March  31,  1944., 

projects  related  to  physical  training  and  recreation  came 

under  the  guidance  of  a  new  piece  of  legislation,  the  National 

5 

Physical  Fitness  Act  which  provided  for  equal  financing  of 
physical  fitness  programs  between  the  federal  government  and 
participating  provinces.  This  Act  had  some  interesting 
repercussions  for  the  provinces  which  are  discussed  in  a 
later  chapter  on  federal-provincial  relations  in  sport.  Table 
2  outlines  the  federal  assistance  provided  to  B.C.  with  the 
result  that  "...  the  National  Physical  Fitness  Act  was  able 
to  supplement  and  complement  the  already  established  philoso¬ 
phies  and  programmes  of  the  Pro-Rec  movement."  (Arnold,  1973: 

25)  .  To  a  large  extent  then,  Pro-Rec  was  responsible  for 

5For  a  detailed  history  of  the  National  Physical  Fitness 
Act  and  its  relationship  to  Pro-Rec  and  other  provincial^ 
programs ,  refer  to  L.  W.  Sawula,  "The  National  Physical  Fitness 
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influencing  federal  attitudes  and  assistance  programs  which 
in  turn  influenced  and  were  interrelated  to  provincial 
programs . 

At  the  provincial  government  level,  B.C.  was  also 
instrumental  in  a  model  capacity  for  programs  set  up  in 
Alberta,  Saskatchewan  and  Manitoba.  B.C.  Pro-Rec  instructors 
spent  time  assisting  the  Alberta  summer  leadership  school  in 
1938  and  1939  and,  likewise,  in  Saskatchewan's  summer  course 
in  1939.  Manitoba  also  modeled  itself  after  Pro-Rec  to  some 
extent  and  it  is  possible  that  other  provinces  were  influenced 
by  the  B.C.  program  in  a  less  direct  fashion  (Schrodt,  1976: 

8 ;  Manitoba  Department  of  Education  Annual  Report  1938-39:95) . 

* 

The  Depression,  generally,  did  not  seem  to  curtail 
sport  development  in  B.C.  to  any  noticeable  degree.  Arnold 
(1973:29)  claimed  that: 

The  Depression  .  .  .  did  not  appear  to  hamper  the 

expansion  of  sport.  .  .  .  Sport  appeared  to  be  one 

of  the  very  few  commodities  that  did  not  display 
any  outward  signs  of  suffering  from  a  lack  of 
financial  assistance. 

One  might  even  conclude  that  the  emergence  of  Pro-Rec  with 
its  broad-based  physical  activity  program  could  be  directly 
attributed  to  the  Depression  and  therefore,  in  a  sense,  sport 
development  was  actually  spurred  on  during  this  economically 
and  socially  disruptive  period. 

World  War  II,  on  the  other  hand,  had  a  negative 
effect  on  sport  according  to  one  author: 

Act  of  Canada,  1943-1954,"  Unpublished  doctoral  dissertation, 
the  University  of  Alberta,  1977. 
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Unlike  the  Depression,  World  War  II  seemed  to  cause  de¬ 
finite  setbacks  and  adverse  effects  on  sport  and  phys¬ 
ical  recreational  activities  of  all  categories  through¬ 
out  the  whole  of  British  Columbia  (Arnold,  1973:48). 

Other  evidence  such  as  the  establishment  of  the  National  Fitness 
Council  in  1944,  the  Community  Centre  Movement  and  the  formation 
of  armed  service  centres  with  sports  programs  would  suggest 
that  the  war  had  some  positive  effects.  For  Pro-Rec,  the  imme¬ 
diate  effect  of  the  war  was  a  number  of  changes  including  a 
reduction  of  men's  programs,  due  to  a  shortage  of  administrators, 
instructors  and  even  participants,  and  also  a  change  of  direction 
in  types  of  available  programs.  A  philosophy  of  emphasizing 
activities  for  productive  leisure-time  use  as  existed  in  the 
depression  years  changed  during  the  war  years  to  a  more  pro¬ 
nounced  physical  fitness  orientation  (Arnold,  1973:49,58).  The 
1938-40  B.C.  Public  Schools  Report  (p.  unknown)  outlined  this 
new  direction  of  Pro-Rec: 

Interest  in  fitness  for  service  was  never  greater  at 
any  time  in  British  Columbia  than  at  the  present,  and 
now,  when  Canada  expects  of  every  citizen  at  least 
personal  fitness,  the  Pro-Rec  scheme  for  preparedness 
should  meet  with  a  great  response. 

In  the  years  following  World  War  II  the  physical  fit¬ 
ness  motif  was  reduced  as  the  province  returned  to  a  peace¬ 
time  way  of  life.  Meanwhile,  sport  continued  in  its  evolu¬ 
tionary  pattern  of  growth  and  although  Pro-Rec  was  still 
influencing  the  provincial  sporting  environment  the  program 
began  to  show  signs  of  faltering. 

THE  COMMUNITY  PROGRAMMES  BRANCH:  1953-1970 

Background 

On  June  12,  1952,  a  decade-old  coalition  government  ended 


in  British  Columbia  as  the  Social  Credit  Party  came  to  power 
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and  formed  a  minority  government.  Circumstances  were  such 

that  a  post-war  boom  economy  had  replaced  some  twenty  years 

of  troubled  times  caused  by  depression  and  world  war.  The 

free  enterprise  system  gained  remarkable  strength  and  as 

Robin  (1973:114)  pointed  out: 

The  economy  .  .  .  was  in  excellent  shape;  the 

companies  invested  and  profited,  workers  and  farmers 
enjoyed  unprecedented  incomes,  and  ample  revenues 
poured  into  the  government  coffers. 

There  was  no  longer  any  need  for  a  dictatorial  type  of  govern¬ 
ment  and  the  coalition  arrangement  had  seemingly  outlived 
its  usefuleness.  With  reports  of  unnecessary  political 
interference  in  the  economy  and  general  government  maladmini¬ 
stration,  the  B.C.  political  scene  returned  to  a  form  of  stan¬ 
dard  party  politics  (Robin,  1973:163-275) 

Robin  (1973:163-275)  portrayed'  the  new  government  as 
very  business-like  with  its  "pay-as-you-go"  program  in  which 
sound  economic  policies  were  constantly  stressed.  Conscious 
efforts  were  made  to  reduce  the  government  deficit,  to  balance 
budgets  and  to  build  up  government  surpluses.  An  emphasis 
of  government  policy  under  Social  Credit  rule  was  massive 
capital  construction  projects  such  as  extensive  road  building 
and  hydro-electric  dam  construction.  For  the  next  twenty 
years,  B.C.  was  to  be  governed  by  such  a  political  philosophy, 
under  the  careful  supervision  of  its  very  interesting  and 
often  controversial  Premier,  W.A.C.  "Wacky"  Bennett. 
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The  Socred  Government  of  1952  held  no  soft  spots  for 
several  programs  established  under  the  old  coalition  system 
and  apparently,  Pro-Rec  was  one  such  program.  Despite 
Pro-Rec ' s  tremendous  success,  certain  problem  areas  began 
to  develop  which  led  to  the  cessation  of  the  scheme  in  its 
original  form.  One  issue  erupting  in  the  post-war  period 
was  criticism  of  Pro-Rec  by  some  organizations  which  felt 
that  the  provincial  program  was  in  direct  competition  with 
them  and  they  argued  that  Pro-Rec  was,  in  itself,  a  closed 
club.  There  was  also  some  feeling  that  gymnastics  was  too 
heavily  stressed,  particularily  in  the  men's  programs,  and 
that  people  sought  a  more  varied  program  of  sporting  activities 
(Schrodt,  1976:10;  Dakin,  1950:18).  Furthermore,  some 
friction  was  evident  in  the  use  of  school  buildings  by  non¬ 
school  personnel,  and  even  pro-Rec' s  involvement  in  junior 
programming,  an  often-claimed  school  physical  education 
responsibility,  was  subject  to  critical  comments  (Report  of 
the  Investigating  Committee  of  Pro-Rec  1951:1).  In  addition, 
claims  were  made  that  the  centralized  nature  of  Pro-Rec, 
despite  its  encouragement  of  greater  community  control,  still 
did  not  provide  municipalities  with  enough  say  in  the  operation 
of  their  own  programs  (Schrodt,  1971:12;  Osborne,  1970:374-75). 

Due  to  these  and  other  criticisms  there  were  attempts 
to  reform  the  program  during  the  late  1940's  and  early  1950 's. 
For  example,  Schrodt  (1976:1)  claimed  that  with  the  desire 
for  more  community  control  " .  .  .a  post-war  master  plan  for 
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the  province  was  drawn  up,  with  decentralization  as  its  basic 
premise."  Not  all  of  the  difficulties  with  Pro-Rec  were 
resolved  and  in  1951  the  Deputy  Minister  of  Education  estab¬ 
lished  a  Special  Investigating  Committee  to  examine  the 
policies  and  programs  of  the  Recreational  and  Physical  Educa¬ 
tion  Branch.  When  the  Committee's  findings  were  presented  to 
Deputy  Minister, F . T .  Fairey,  he  in  turn  proposed  changes 
outlined  in  a  Report  of  the  Recreational  and  Physical  Education 
Branch  Commonly  Known  as  Pro-Rec.  Included  in  Fairey 's 
(1952:5)  recommendations  were:  a  reorganization  of  Pro-Rec 
with  it  being  replaced  by  a  new  Community  Programmes  Division 
which  would  basically  utilize  the  old  Pro-Rec  staff  in  new 
capacities;  the  discontinuation  of  Pro-Rec  classes  and  direct 
programming  in  the  communities;  the  establishment  of  small 
monthly  grants  of  $50  to  local  community  recreation  councils 
which  employed  a  full-time  recreation  director;  and  maintain¬ 
ing  the  emphasis  on  leadership  training  especially  for  local 
personnel . 

The  newly-elected  (1952)  Social  Credit  Government  had 
been  prepared  to  eliminate  the  Branch  completely  due  in  part 
to  their  feeling  that  "...  Pro-Rec  was  really  hindering 
the  growth  and  development  of  community  recreation  ..." 
(Phillips,  1977).  But,  because  of  a  large  amount  of  public 
support  for  Pro-Rec  and  because  of  the  persuasiveness  of  the 
bureaucrats  in  the  Department  of  Education,  the  Social  Credit 
Government  opted  for  the  alternate,  cheaper  program  outlined 
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by  the  Deputy  Minister  of  Education.  In  the  spring  of  1953, 
Education  Minister  Tilly  Rolston,  described  the  Pro-Rec 
movement  and  its  tremendous  growth  in  B.C.  as  an  octopus 
around  the  Government’s  neck  (Schrodt,  1976:14,  Phillips, 
1977).  It  was  no  coincidence  then  that  Pro-Rec  was  officially 
disbanded  in  August  of  1953,  the  plans  having  been  laid  over 
the  course  of  the  previous  few  years.  Because  Pro-Rec 
had  been  established  back  in  1934  under  general  departmen¬ 
tal  policv  with  no  Act  recorded  in  the  Statutes  of  British 
Columbia ,  the  Social  Credit  Government  had  little  trouble  in 
officially  terminating  the  program.  With  this  change,  a 
new  period  began  with  respect  to  B.C.  Government  involvement 
in  sport. 


Structure  of  the  Community 

Programmes  Branch 


The  Community  Programmes  Branch  (C.P.B.)  was  established 
by  an  Order-In-Council  on  August  11,  1953;  it  officially 
replaced  the  Recreational  and  Physical  Education  Branch 
which  had  been  responsible  for  Pro-Rec  activities.  With  this 
administrative  changeover  came  a  complete  shift  in  orientation 
in  the  new  program.  The  1954-55  Public  Schools  Report 
(p.  EE  57)  noted  that: 

The  functions  of  the  Community  Programmes  Branch  are 
not  to  dictate,  but  to  advise  and  co-operate.  The 
Branch  is  working  for  the  advancement  of  recreation, 
through  local  Recreation  Commissions  which  are  organized 
by  communities  in  co-operation  with  the  Regional 
Consultants.  The  best  programmes  of  recreation  and 
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adult  education  grow  out  of  the  initiative  and  planning 
of  local  citizens  and  develop  under  local  leaders. 

The  services  of  the  Community  Programmes  Branch  are 
available  at  all  times  to  all  communities  to  assist 
in  this  important  development. 

The  emphasis  became  one  of  directly  aiding  communities  to 

enable  them  to  develop  locally  administered  programs.  A  more 

decentralized  system  became  apparent  in  B.C.  when  the 

necessary  changes  were  made  in  the  Municipal  Act  to  legislate 

recreation  commissions  as  legal  units  of  municipal  structures 

(Pynn ,  1977). 

In  some  respects,  the  new  C.P.B.  was  modeled  after  a 
similarly  named  agency  operating  in  Ontario.  Mr.  R.  Osborne 
(1977)  Director  of  the  School  of  Physical  Education  at  the 
University  of  British  Columbia,  commented  that  "...  the 
provincial  government  agreed  to  move  from  a  centralized  to 
a  decentralized  system  and  they  took  more  or  less  as  their 
model,  the  Community  Programmes  Branch  in  Ontario."  Further¬ 
more,  Dr.  Doris  Plewes,  who  was  actively  involved  with  the 
federal  government's  National  Physical  Fitness  Program 
operating  under  the  1943  National  Physical  Fitness  Act,  had 
an  influence  on  the  change  in  direction  in  B.C.  At  one  point, 
prior  to  the  switch-over  from  Pro-Rec  to  the  C.P.B. ,  Dr. 

Plewes  travelled  to  Victoria  to  serve  in  a  consultative 
capacity  during  the  planning  stages  of  the  new  Branch 
(Phillips,  1977).  On  August  17,  1953,  the  Community  Pro¬ 
grammes  Branch  was  officially  announced  in  the  press,  after 
a  period  of  detailed  planning  and  organization  (Vancouver  Sun, 


August  17 ,  1953 ) . 


. 
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In  the  last  year  of  Pro-Rec's  existence,  the  central 
office  was  moved  from  Vancouver  to  Victoria,  and  it  was  in 
the  provincial  capital  that  the  C.P.B.  operated  together 
with  most  of  the  B.C.  Government  bureaucracy.  Many  of  the 
former  Pro-Rec  staff  were  asked  to  remain  and  in  August, 

1953,  with  the  departure  of  the  Director,  "Bus"  Phillips, 
to  the  post  of  Athletic  Director  at  the  University  of  British 
Columbia,  Lawrence  J.  Wallace  became  the  new  head.  As  in 
the  former  Recreational  and  Physical  Education  Branch,  the  new 
C.P.B.  functioned  as  a  structure  within  the  very  large 
Department  of  Education.  At  the  outset,  the  C.P.B.  was 
actually  a  part  of  the  larger  unit  known  as  Adult  Education. 

A  departmental  chart  (Figure  2  )  attests  to  the  smallness  of 
the  C.P.B.  in  the  organizational  hierarchy. 

During  the  years  of  operation  of  the  C.P.B.,  this 
administrative  unit  remained  relatively  unchanged  with  only 
a  few  organizational  alterations  and  increases  in  staff. 
Lawrence  Wallace  remained  the  head  of  the  Branch  until  1958 
at  which  time  Jim  Panton  became  the  Director  for  the  duration 
of  the  agency's  existence.  Besides  the  field  staff  of  regional 
consultants,  there  were  few  central  office  employees.  A 
drama  consultant,  Anne  Adamson,  was  added  to  the  staff  in  1954-r 
55  when  the  School  and  Community  Drama  Branch  came  under  the 
wing  of  the  C.P.B.  There  was  also  a  Director  of  Recreation 
for  the  Blind,  Mr.  Joe  Lewis,  hired  by  the  Branch,  but  this 
individual  worked  out  of  the  Canadian  National  Institute  for 
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Source:  B.C.  Public  Schools  Report,  1953-54. 
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the  Blind  in  Vancouver.  Although  his  broad  program  of 
recreational  activities  for  the  blind  was  considered  a  Branch 
service,  Mr.  Lewis  was  often  excluded  from  the  status  of 
being  a  formal  member  of  the  C.P.B.  (See  Figure  3  ).  During 

Mr.  Wallace’s  tenure,  he  doubled  as  Director  of  the  C.P.B. 
and  Director  of  Night  Schools  in  the  Department,  and  when  he 
left  in  1958  Jim  Panton  continued  in  this  dual  capacity 
(B.C.  Public  School  Reports,  1953-1970) . 


FIGURE  3 

COMMUNITY  PROGRAMMES  BRANCH  ORGANIZATION  CHART  -  1963 


Source : 


Community  Recreation,  bulletin,  1963. 
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In  1962-63  there  was  a  major  organizational  change 
whereby  two  new  divisions  were  created  within  the  C.P.B., 
one  for  Adult  Education  and  another  for  Fitness  and  Amateur 
Sport.  This  change  produced  two  new  positions  titled  Asssit- 
ants  to  the  Director.  Mr.  A.  L.  Cartier  was  named  to  one  and 
he  was  placed  in  charge  of  Adult  Education  while  Keith 
Maltman  was  made  responsible  for  Fitness  and  Amateur  Sport 
(i.e.  Sports  and  Fitness  Coordinator).  The  creation  of  a 
Fitness  and  Amateur  Sports  Division  came  in  response  to  the 
federal  government's  Bill  C-131,  An  Act  to  Encourage  Fitness 
and  Amateur  Sport  (F.  and  A.S.  Act)  passed  in  1961.  With 
B.C.  entering  into  cost-sharing  agreements  with  the  federal 
government  on  federal-provincial  sports  and  fitness  projects, 
a  F.  and  A.S.  office  was  set  up  in  Vancouver  in  1962,  where  it 
could  better  meet  the  needs  of  sport  organizations  in  the 
province  (B.C.  Public  Schools  Report,  1962-63 :W  92) . 

By  far  the  majority  of  staff  in  the  C.P.B.  were  the 
regional  consultants  whose  function  was  to  provide  guidance 
and  help  to  communities.  As  reported  in  the  Branch's  Annual 
Report:  "The  objectives  of  the  new  Branch  are  to  foster  and 
develop  local  recreation  commissions  in  all  parts  of  the 
Province  where  the  need  is  felt."  (B.C.  Public  Schools 
Report,  1952-53:  p.  28);  and,  it  was  specifically  the 
consultants'  duty  to  help  in  the  formation  of  these  locally 
administered  structures.  The  consultants  role  over  the 
y0^2fs  also  included  a  number  of  other  functions.  For  example, 
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they  were  instrumental  in  helping  to  administer  adult 
education  night  school  programs  which  were  operating  in 
many  communities  (Pynn,  1977) .  Another  important  task 
assigned  to  these  people  was  to  organize  and  provide  assistance 
to  local  centennial  committees  during  B.C.'s  four  major 
celebrations  in  1958,  1966,  1967  and  1971. ^  According  to 
the  Director  of  the  Branch,  J.  Panton  (1977),  this  particular 
involvement  became  so  heavy  that  it  actually  hindered  their 
primary  duties  with  respect  to  the  C.P.B. 's  programs.  One 
of  the  Branch's  annual  reports  commented  on  consultants' 
duties  related  to  the  1966-67  celebrations  with  the  statement 
that  "1964-65  was  the  first  full  year  of  Centennial  work  and 
it  necessitated  some  curtailment  of  Branch  work  in  order  to 
fulfill  heavy  commitments  during  the  organizational  change." 
(B.C.  Public  Schools  Report,  1964-65:0  100) . 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  even  with  such  busy 
schedules,  the  number  of  consultants  in  the  very  expansive 
coastal  province  actually  decreased  during  the  history  of  the 
C.P.B. — from  nine  in  1952-53  to  seven  in  later  years.  Although 
such  a  decrease  can  be  attributed  to  the  reorganization  of 
regional  boundaries,  such  a  development  is  hard  to  comprehend 
when  C.P.B.  responsibilities  appeared  to  be  increasing. 

Another  feature  was  a  fairly  high  turnover  rate  resulting 
from  retirements,  consultants  filling  new  positions 

6The  four  centennials  in  B.C.  in  1958,  1966,  1967  and 
1971  respectively  celebrated:  B.C.  becoming  a  colony;  the 
colonies  of  Vancouver  Island  and  B.C.  (mainland)  uniting, 
Canadian  Confederation;  and  B.C.'s  entrance  into  Confederation. 
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within  the  Branch  and  resignations ;  the  latter  were  often 
precipitated  by  the  heavy  travel  schedules  and  workload 
required  of  a  consultant. 

Over  the  course  of  the  C.P.B.'s  history,  there  were 
administrative  changes  of  some  importance.  One  such  develop¬ 
ment  occurred  in  May,  1962,  when  the  Minister  of  Education, 

L.R.  Peterson,  established  a  Provincial  Advisory  Board  on 
Adult  Education  and  Recreation.  Composed  of  eleven  lay 
people  and  civil  servants,  this  new  structure  had  assigned 
duties : 

The  Board  was  appointed  to  act  in  an  advisory  capacity 
to  the  Department  of  Education,  concerning  policy  and 
procedure  as  related  to  the  Community  Programmes 
.  Branch.  One  Board  meets  periodically  to  hear  reports 
from  the  Community  Programmes  Branch  which  outlines 
problems  and  requirements  and  the  Board  then  discusses 
any  aspect  of  the  Branch  it  deems  necessary  and  submits 
recommendations  to  the  Deputy  Minister  (B.C.  Public 
Schools  Report,  1962-63 :W  88). 

In  1962-63,  this  Advisory  Board  met  three  times,  and  then 
twice  annually  until  1967-68  when  it  convened  only  once.  The 
1968-69  Report  of  the  Branch  has  no  mention  of  the  Provincial 
Advisory  Board  which  presumably  meant  that  it  disbanded  some¬ 
time  during  the  course  of  the  year  (B.C.  Public  Schools  Reports, 
1962-69) . 

A  modification  in  the  Branch  took  place  in  1966-67  when 
the  Director  of  the  Adult  Education  Division,  Mr.  A.  L.  Cartier, 
was  made  responsible  to  the  Assistant  Superintendent  (Instruc¬ 
tional  Services)  of  the  Department  of  Education — a  move  partly 
necessitated  by  the  increasing  demands  made  on  this  Division 
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within  an  already  overburdened  and  short-staffed  C.P.B.  Yet, 
the  Adult  Education  program  continued  to  remain  as  one  of  the 
advertised  Branch  services  (B.C.  Public  Schools  Reports, 
1966-70) . 

From  a  sport  point  of  view,  an  important  event  took 
place  in  1966-67  when  a  six-man  committee,  representing  the 
British  Columbia  Recreation  Association  (B.C.R.A.),  the  British 
Columbia  Sport  Federation  (B.C.S.F.)  and  the  British  Columbia 
Amateur  Sports  Council  (B.C.A.S.C.)  was  formed.  This 
committee  was  permitted  to  sit  in  on  grant  allocation  meetings 
pertaining  to  the  federal-provincial  fitness  and  amateur 
sports  projects.  The  purpose  of  such  a  committee  was  to 
acquaint’ these  bodies  with  the  grant  procedure  and  to  encourage 
them  to  provide  suggestions  and  guidance  to  the  Branch 
concerning  the  use  of  the  conditional  grant  funds  (B.C.  Public 
Schools  Reports,  1967-68  :G  110)  . 

All  annual  budgets  for  the  C.P.B.  are  outlined  in  Table 
4.  Nevertheless,  some  explanation  of  these  appropriations 
is  required.  B.C.  Public  Accounts  are  difficult  to  interpret 
sometimes  and  it  was  not  always  possible  to  obtain  a  true 
breakdown  of  appropriations  to  the  C.P.B.  because  of  the 
tendency  in  these  government  records  to  group  everything  under 
the  title  of  Adult  Education.  As  a  result,  totals  for  Adult 
Education  include  salaries  and  expenses  for  employees  outside 
of  the  C.P.B.  Grants  to  recreation  commissions  and  funds  for 
the  Fitness  and  Amateur  Sport  Division  (from  1967  to  1970) 


> 
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ANNUAL  BUDGETS  OF  THE  COMMUNITY  PROGRAMMES  BRANCH  AND  THE  FITNESS  AND  AMATEUR  SPORT  DIVISION 
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were  reported  separately  from  the  C.P.B.  totals,  a  feature 
which  made  it  difficult  to  compute  the  total  budget  of  the 
C.P.B.  It  is  still  evident  though,  that  there  was  a  small 
and  steady  annual  growth  of  expenditures  by  the  B.C.  Government 
agency  responsible  for  the  provision  of  sports  services. 

This  growth  was  directly  stimulated  by  the  availability  of 
federal  funds  under  the  F.  and  A.S.  Act's  cost-sharing 
program. 

Sport-Related  Programs 

Because  of  the  new  orientations  of  the  C.P.B.,  the 
services  stemming  from  this  agency  assumed  a  very  different 
tone  in  comparison  to  the  old  Pre-Rec  scheme.  No  longer  was 
there  a  direct  programming  function  with  instructors  provided, 
halls  rented,  equipment  supplied  and  a  curriculum  set. 

Instead,  the  Branch  began  to  provide  a  number  of  services  at 
the  outset  which  expanded  in  scope  over  the  next  seventeen 
years.  The  following  information  is  a  description  of  these 
Branch  programs  and,  while  some  mention  is  made  of  all  C.P.B. 
responsibilities,  special  emphasis  is  placed  on  those  related 
to  sport. 

1.  Sport  Services.  From  1953  until  1962  various  sport 
services  (e.g.  assisting  sport  governing  bodies  in  planning 
sports  clinics,  assisting  with  school  sport,  etc.) were  the 
responsibility  of  the  C.P.B.  as  a  whole.  The  fiscal  year 
1962-63  proved  to  be  a  turning  point  with  respect  to  B.C. 


‘ 
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Government  involvement  in  sport  with  the  establishment  of 
the  Fitness  and  Amateur  Sport  Division  in  the  C.P.B.  Designed 
to  provide  special  services  to  sport  organizations,  communities 
and  schools,  this  Division  was  headed  throughout  its  dura¬ 
tion  by  Keith  Maltman,  a  former  regional  consultant.  He 
was  aided  by  one  full-time  and  a  few  part-time  clerical 
staff  and,  on  occasion,  other  Branch  personnel.  The  services 
emanating  from  this  small  administrative  unit  were  quite 
substantial  and  are  described  in  greater  detail  below. 

(a)  Sports  Communication  Network.  Because  the 
Division  offered  services  aimed  at  sport  organizations,  it 
immediately  began  to  establish  a  system  of  communications 
between  itself  and  the  many  sport-affiliated  agencies, 
associations  and  interested  individuals  in  the  province.  In 
its  first  year  of  operation,  an  extensive  mailing  program 
was  undertaken  to  acquaint  sport  bodies  with  the  provincial 
services,  particularly  the  financial  aid  available  under 
federal-provincial  projects.  Keith  Maltman  regularly  attended 
various  meetings  of  sport  bodies  to  serve  in  an  advisory 
capacity  as  the  provincial  government  representative.  Over 
the  years  the  Division's  office  in  Vancouver  became  a  hub 
of  activity  as  it  was  utilized  by  a  number  of  sport  organi¬ 
zations  which  required  office  assistance  in  mimeographing 
material,  typing  minutes,  and  printing  brochures.  As  well, 
the  office  had  some  films,  books,  materials  and  limited 
equipment  available  for  use  by  sport  groups  (B.C.  Public 


* 
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Schools  Reports,  1962-70;  Maltman,  1977). 

One  important  aspect  of  the  communications  network  was 
the  liaison  established  between  the  provincial  office  and  the 
federal  Fitness  and  Amateur  Sport  Directorate  in  Ottawa. 

Through  regular  national  meetings,  federal  representatives 
attending  provincial  events  such  as  Provincial  Sports  and 
Fitness  Conferences  and  other  types  of  contact,  the  two 
levels  of  government  attempted  to  co-ordinate  and  deliver 
sport  services.  The  F.  and  A.S.  Division  also  became  respon¬ 
sible  for  some  of  the  functions  related  to  B.C.'s  participation 

7 

in  the  Canada  Games  which  began  in  1967,  and  m  the  same 
year,  for  the  Centennial  Athletic  Awards  program — two  federally 
instituted  programs  (Maltman,  1977). 

(b)  Research.  The  F.  and  A.S.  office  became  involved 
to  a  small  extent  in  forms  of  research.  This  work  was  parti¬ 
cularly  focused  upon  fitness  research  with  a  few  studies 
undertaken  by  outside  groups  supported  by  the  Division. 

In  addition,  a  sports  and  fitness  survey  was  conducted  in  the 
first  year  of  the  Division's  operation.  While  not  a  major 
area  of  sponsorship,  some  of  the  government's  first  involve¬ 
ment  in  sports  and  fitness  research  began  under  the  direction 
of  the  F.  and  A.S.  Division  (B.C.  Public  Schools  Sports, 

1962-70) . 

"^Although  the  responsibility  for  B.C.'s  participation 
in  the  Canada  Games  rested  with  the  C.P.B. ,  on  some  occasions 
certain  administrative  functions  were  turned  over  to  the  B.C. 
Sports  Federation  (Sport  B.C.)  (Panton,  1978) . 


.* 
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(c)  Conference  s .  A  very  important  area  in  which  the 
Division  became  involved  concerned  its  sponsorship  of  three 
Provincial  Sports  and  Fitness  Conferences  in  1963,  1964  and 
1965.  It  was  at  these  meetings — attended  by  most  major  sport 
bodies--that  the  groundwork  was  established  for  the  forma¬ 
tion  of  the  British  Columbia  Sports  Federation  (B.C.S.F.). 

At  the  1964  conference  a  steering  committee  was  formed  to 
work  on  the  development  of  some  type  of  sports  collective. 

With  Keith  Maltman  putting  a  great  deal  of  time  and  energy 
into  this  endeavour,  the  B.C.S.F.  became  a  reality  at  the  third 
conference  on  February  6,  1965.  Another  purpose  of  these 
conferences  was  to  allow  the  C.P.B.  and  the  F.  and  A.S. 

Division  to  communicate  with  sport  organizations  in  order  to 
discover  their  problems  and  how  the  available  finances  might 
be  used  to  aid  their  cause  (Community  Recreation,  bulletins, 
1963-66;  Maltman,  1977). 

(d)  Fitness  and  Amateur  Sport  Projects.  The  Division's 
major  responsibility  was  the  disbursement  of  funds  made 
available  under  the  federal  government's  cost-sharing  agree¬ 
ments  with  the  provinces,  according  to  Bill  C-131,  The  F.  and 
A.S.  Act.  Such  funding  was  a  landmark  in  terms  of  sport 
development  in  B.C.  as  it  was  the  first  time  that  substantial 
funding  for  sport  was  provided  on  a  regular,  widespread  basis 

and  under  established  procedures  and  policy. 

The  total  funding  for  F.  and  A.S.  projects  in  B.C.  is 
outlined  in  Table  5.  From  such  figures  one  can  observe 


, 
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FUNDING  TO  THE  SPORTS  AND  FITNESS  PROGRAM 
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that  past  the  first  two  years,  monies  increased  from  $81,487.37 
in  1964-65  to  a  high  of  nearly  $140,000  in  1966-67.  The 
reasons  for  the  low  expenditures  initially  can  be  attributed 
to  signing  the  joint  agreements  late  in  the  year  and  only 
for  a  one-year  period  which  made  the  administrative  process 
difficult.  In  addition,  ongoing  provincial  projects  initiated 
prior  to  the  1961  base-line  year  were  not  eligible  for  federal 
funds.  For  the  1964-65  fiscal  year,  a  three-year  agreement 
was  signed  which  alleviated  some  of  the  former  problems. 

Again  in  1967-68,  a  second  three-year  agreement  was  signed 
thereby  facilitating  the  planning  for  administration  of  funds 
(B.C.  Public  Schools  Reports,  1962-70)  . 

Sport  organizations  were  the  beneficiares  of  much  of 
the  cost-sharing  monies.  The  various  projects  which  were 
supported  included  leadership  clinics,  seminars  and  instruc¬ 
tional  clinics  in  a  variety  of  activities  although  requests 
for  other  types  of  projects  were  entertained.  One  change 
occurred  in  1964-65  when  projects  related  to  schools  (i.e. 
physical  education  workshops)  were  dropped  as  federal-provincial 
projects  and  became  provincially  sponsored  only.  Presumably, 
this  took  place  because  the  educational  field  was  considered 
a  provincial  sphere  of  jursidiction  (B.C.  Public  School  Reports, 
1962-70) . 

Three  projects  in  particular  tended  to  dominate  in  each 
yearly  appropriation  of  grants.  One  was  the  administrative 
costs  necessary  to  operate  the  F.  and  A.S.  office  in  Vancouver, 
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including  employee  salaries.  A  second  area  was  the  scholar¬ 
ship  and  bursary  program  for  physical  education  and  recreation 
students.  Finally,  extensive  funds  were  used  to  help  in 
the  operation  of  a  joint  British  Columbia  Recreation  Associ¬ 
ation — British  Columbia  Sports  Federation  Office,  thereby 
continuing  the  Branch's  policy  of  helping  these  two  organi¬ 
zations  to  become  more  effective. 

The  programs  and  services  emanating  from  the  F.  and 
A.S.  program  did  much  to  aid  the  cause  of  sport  in  B.C. 

Maltman  (1977)  termed  it  a  very  significant  event  in  the 
province,  commenting  that: 

At  the  provincial  level  here  and  maybe  right  across 
Canada  it  was  a  thrilling  time  to  work,  1962  to  1970, 
especially  from  '62  to  '67  and  it  sort  of  culminated 
in  national  meetings  and  [there  was]  a  genuine  idealism 
associated  with  delivering  a  particular  service- 
recreation  and  sport  to  people. 

A  number  of  prominent  individuals  involved  with  sport  in  B.C. 
including  Robert  Osborne  (1977)  and  Judge  M.  Ferguson  (1977) 
did  not  hesitate  to  mention  the  positive  developments  (i.e. 
improved  sports  leadership,  increased  financial  assistance 
to  sport  governing  bodies,  etc.)  from  this  program.  When 
the  F.  and  A.S.  Office  in  Vancouver  was  eventually  shut  down 
in  1970  ,  due  to  the  federal  government  terminating  the  cost¬ 
sharing  agreements,  the  foundation  had  already  been  laid  for 
continued  provincial  government  assistance  under  a  different 


scheme . 
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2.  Other  Services.  Prior  to  and  after  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  the  F.  and  A.S.  Division,  the  C.P.B.  had  a  number 
of  sport-related  functions  within  its  broad  recreation 
mandate.  C.P.B.  personnel,  especially  regional  consultants, 
were  instrumental  in  advising  communities  and  organizations 
on  a  variety  of  sport  and  recreation  matters.  In  this  regard 
they  not  only  stimulated  the  formation  of  local  recreation 
commissions  but  also  provided  ongoing  advice  to  these  local 
bodies  (i.e.  program  planning,  facility  construction,  etc.). 

In  addition,  a  substantive  effort  was  put  into  the  preparation 
for  the  various  Centennials  in  B.C.  with  staff  of  the  C.P.B. 
giving  consultation  on  many  of  the  local  Centennial  projects, 
a  large  number  of  which  involved  sports  competitions  and  the 
construction  of  sports  and  recreation  facilities  (B.C.  Public 
Schools  Reports,  1953-1970)  . 

Since  a  primary  function  of  the  C.P.B.  was  to  stimulate 
the  development  of  community  recreation,  a  grant-in-aid 
program  was  established  at  the  Branch's  inception.  This 
granting  scheme  basically  provided  a  monthly  grant  to 
communities  to  help  pay  for  "...  salaries  of  those  organi¬ 
zing  and  coordinating  local  public  recreation  and,  in  communi¬ 
ties  of  less  than  10,000  population,  toward  recreation  expenses. 
(B.C.  Public  Schools  Report,  1953-54:0  114).  Over  the  years 
a  number  of  upward  revisions  took  place  with  respect  to  this 
granting  scheme,  with  the  annual  totals  increasing  very 
rapidly  as  the  total  number  of  commissions  grew. 
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A  very  large  emphasis  in  the  total  program  of  the 
C.P.B.  was  placed  on  various  forms  of  leadership  training. 

The  Branch  openly  stated  that  "Recreation  leadership  training 
is  the  most  important  area  of  Branch  responsibility.  .  ." 

(B.C.  Public  Schools  Report,  1962-63 :W  87).  Over  the  years 
the  C.P.B. ' s  services  in  this  area  included  sponsoring  work¬ 
shops,  conferences,  clinics,  seminars  and  a  provincial  summer 
school  for  recreation  leaders,  all  of  which  were  designed 
to  upgrade  the  skills  of  recreation  leadership  personnel  in 
the  province.  The  purpose  of  such  training  sessions  often 
was  related  to  sport  development  but  also  included  a  broad 
range  of  topics.  As  reported  in  the  Branch's  1957-58  report: 
"Clinics  and  workshops  cover  various  recreation  skills  in¬ 
cluding  all  sports,  crafts,  hobbies,  art,  dancing,  drama  and 
playground. "  (B.C.  Public  Schools  Report,  1957-58 :W  52). 

One  of  the  main  programs  in  the  leadership  area  involved 
a  summer  school  for  recreation  leaders  in  the  province.  This 
training  scheme  was  termed  the  Provincial  Recreation  Leadership 
School  and  consisted  of  a  one  to  two-week  session  held  some¬ 
time  during  the  summer  months.  Sport,  in  some  capacity,  was 
part  of  the  curriculum  at  these  summer  training  sessions.  Panton 
(1977)  stressed  that  when  the  summer  school  went  to  a  system 
of  three  different  seminars  in  1963-64,  one  of  these  was 
entirely  devoted  to  improving  sports  administration  skills  at 
the  community  level.  A  perusal  of  the  school  s  program  of 
events,  which  included  sports  organization,  keep  fit  -  women. 
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physical  recreation  -  men,  volleyball,  badminton,  and  swimming- 
lif esaving ,  attests  to  the  sport  leadership  training  emphasis 
at  these  summer  schools  (Community  Programmes  Branch  Leader¬ 
ship  School  Brochure,  1965) . 

The  Annual  Provincial  Conference  was  another  highlight 
of  C.P.B.  involvement  in  leadership  training.  After  assisting 
in  the  establishment  of  the  British  Columbia  Recreation 
Association  (B.C.R.A.)  in  1958,  the  Branch  began  sponsoring 
provincial  conferences  the  same  year  in  conjunction  with  the 
B.C.R.A.  annual  meeting.  It  was  typical  of  these  conferences 
to  frequently  have  sport-related  topics  on  the  schedule  of 
events.  Beginning  with  the  1965  Annual  Provincial  Conference, 
the  newly  established  B.C.S.F.  formally  participated  and  the 
title  was  changed  to  the  B.C.  Recreation  and  Sports  Conference 
with  special  sports  and  fitness  sessions  included  on  the 
agenda.  The  1966  conference,  as  well,  witnessed  a  similar 
structure  with  the  addition  of  the  British  Columbia  Physical 
Education  Council  as  a  participatory  organization  and  a  change 
in  title  to  the  Recreation,  Sports  and  Physical  Education 
Conference  (Community  Recreation,  bulletins,  1963-1966). 
Afterwards,  the  provincial  conference  reverted  to  its 
previous  format  and  the  1968  meeting  was  a  joint  C.P.B.  and 
B.C.R.A.  endeavour  (B.C.  Public  Schools  Reports,  1958-70). 

The  Adult  Education  Division  -  Night  Schools  Program 
was  a  section  of  the  C.P.B.  responsible  for  a  broad-based 
adult  education  program  involving  both  vocational  and  non- 
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vocational  courses.  Many  of  the  courses  in  the  latter  category 
were  of  a  recreational  sport  variety — archery,  badminton, 
basketball,  golf,  gymnastics,  volleyball  and  women's  and 
men's  fitness  classes.  With  large  grants  provided  by  the 
Department  of  Education,  the  Night  Schools  Program  in  various 
communities  became  quite  popular,  and  high  on  the  list  of 
well-attended  courses  were  those  in  the  sport  and  recreation 
category.  For  example,  in  1961-62,  1,205  individuals  were 
taking  physical  fitness  type  activities;  by  1964-65,  359 
recreation  and  fitness  courses  were  reported  with  an  enroll¬ 
ment  of  8,318  (B.C.  Public  Schools  Reports,  1953-1970). 

The  C.P.B.  deemed  itself  responsible  for  disseminating 
sport  and  recreation  literature  and  other  types  of  resources 
to  individuals  in  the  communities.  Included  in  this  service 
was  a  Catalogue  of  Recreation  Resource  Materials  which  listed 
holdings  (i.e.  films,  filmstrips,  books,  pamphlets,  instruc¬ 
tional  manuals  and  equipment)  available  on  loan  to  communities. 
In  November  1959,  the  Branch  began  publication  of  a  regular 
quarterly  bulletin  termed  Community  Recreation  which  had  a 
circulation  of  between  500  and  700  and  was  designed  as  a 
reference  source  for  community  recreation  personnel  (Community 
Recreation, bulletins,  1959-1970) . 

There  were  several  other  services  included  in  the 
overall  program  of  the  C.P.B. :  a  recreation  program  for  the 


blind;  drama  activities;  and  a  small  miscellaneous  grants 
program.  The  grants  program  was  operated  directly  by  the 
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C.P.B.  and.  was  used  for  special  projects,  the  largest 
of  which  was  grants  to  community  swimming  and  playground 
programs  (See  Table  6). 

The  C.P.B.  and  a  self-contained  bureau,  the  F.  and  A.S. 
Division,  were  responsible  for  the  provision  of  sports  services 
in  B.C.  for  a  number  of  years.  In  this  cooperative  venture, 
the  Division  was  primarily  concerned  with  provincial  sport 
associations  and  the  elite  competitive  sport  field;  meanwhile, 
the  C.P.B.  had  community-based  recreational  sport  as  a  major 
interest,  in  addition  to  its  concern  with  the  broad  recreation 
spectrum.  Of  special  importance  in  this  provincial  government 
service  was  the  emphasis  placed  on  leadership- type  programs 
which  were  designed  to  upgrade  community  recreation  personnel 
as  well  as  individuals  involved  with  sport  associations. 

Miscellaneous  B.C.  Government  Involvement 
In  Sport 

Between  1953  and  1970  there  were  other  ways  in  which 
the  B.C.  Government  exhibited  interest  in  sport  apart  from 
the  activities  of  the  C.P.B.  Departments  of  the  Provincial 
Secretary,  Recreation  and  Conservation,  Travel  Industry  and 
possibly  even  other  governmental  agencies  had  this  feature  in 
common  which  illustrated  the  government's  multi-agency  approach 
towards  sponsoring  activities  in  this  area. 

1.  Department  of  the  Provincial  Secretary.  This 
Department  continued,  as  in  the  past  to  provide  miscellaneous 
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TABLE  6 

COMMUNITY  PROGRAMMES  BRANCH  GRANTS  TO  SPORT- 
RELATED  PROJECTS:  1953  -  1970 


Year  Grants  to  CarrrnLinity  Swimming  Other  Annual 


and  Playground  Programs 

Grants 

Total 

1953-54 

n.a. 

(23) 

— 

n.a. 

1954-55 

n.a. 

(25) 

— 

n.a. 

1955-56 

n.a. 

(56) 

— 

n.a. 

1956-57 

n.a. 

(60) 

— 

n.a. 

1957-58 

n.a. 

(50) 

— 

n.a. 

1958-59 

3,285.00 

(53) 

— 

3,285.00 

1959-60 

5,500.00 

(80) 

— 

5,500.00 

1960-61 

9,305.00 

(98) 

— 

9,305.00 

1961-62 

10,425.00 

(117) 

— 

10,425.00 

1962-63 

11,570.00 

(142) 

— 

11,570.00 

1963-64 

6,904.00 

(106) 

— 

6,904.00 

1964-65 

7,415.00 

(115) 

— 

7,415.00 

1965-66 

8,766.00 

(136) 

889.25 

(3) 

9,655.25 

1966-67 

8,093.00 

(122) 

1,120.76 

(3) 

9,213.76 

1967-68 

9,408.00 

(136) 

2,346.95 

(6) 

11,754.95 

1968-69 

12,212.00 

(158) 

864.00 

(3) 

13,076.00 

1969-70 

11,824.00 

(156) 

1,916.74 

(3) 

13,740.00 

Source: 

Public  Schools  Reports 

,  1953-1970. 

Types  of 

"other  grants" 

included  assistance  to 

Columbia  Federation  of 

various  organizations  (e.g.  British 
Schools  Athletic  Associations,  B.C. 

Recreation  Association,  etc.)  to  conduct  special  projects 
(e.g.  tournaments,  conferences,  seminars,  etc.)  Figures  in 
brackets  (  )  denote  the  number  of  grants. 
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grants  to  certain  sport  organizations  and  for  sport-related 
projects.  Sponsorship  was  for  a  wide  range  of  items  although 
one  emerging  trend  was  regular  support  to  Olympic  and  inter¬ 
national  events  as  witnessed  by  grants  to  the  B.C.  Olympic 
and  British  Empire  Games  Association  and  the  British  Columbia 
Amateur  Sports  Council  (B.C.A.S.C. ) .  The  latter  organization 
was  formed  in  the  late  1950's  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining 
funds  from  both  the  public  and  private  sectors  in  order  to 
help  send  B.C.  athletes  to  national  championships  and  Olympic 
selection  trials.  Over  the  years  the  B.C.  Government  became 
a  regular  contributor  to  this  Council  with  finances  given, 
usually  each  Olympic  year  (Osborne,  1977;  Ferguson,  1977). 

Another  program  operating  out  of  the  Department  of 
Provincial  Secretary  provided  for  a  one-third  outright  grant- 
in-aid  towards  construction  costs  of  recreation  centres  for 
the  elderly.  Established  in  the  1962-63  fiscal  year,  this 
financial  assistance  program  was  transferred  to  the  Department 
of  Social  Welfare  in  1967-68  (Annual  Report  of  the  Provincial 
Secretary,  1973 :V  14). 

The  B.C.  Government  also  became  involved  in  providing 
financial  assistance  to  major  international  sports  festivals. 

A  $200,000  grant  for  the  1954  Vth  B.E.  and  Commonwealth  Games, 
which  the  Department  of  Provincial  Secretary  gave  in  1952-53, 
was  further  supplemented  in  1955-56  by  a  $50,000  grant  to  help 
defray  the  deficit  incurred  as  a  result  of  the  Games.  In 
the  1960's  the  provincial  government  began  to  support  an 
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attempt  to  gain  the  Winter  Olympics  financially  and  in  other 
ways.  In  preparation  for  submitting  a  bid  to  the  I.O.C., 
the  B.C.  Government  aided  the  Vancouver-Garibaldi  Olympic 
Development  Association  by  such  means  as  gaining  land  clearance 
to  develop  Whistler  Mountain  and  encouraging  development  of 
the  site.  As  well,  various  politicians  and  governmental 
agencies  helped  in  drawing  up  plans  and  in  organizing  for 
the  proposed  event  (Hindmarch,  1977).  Provincial  government 
activity  in  this  domain  increased  in  the  early  1970's  and  is 
discussed  in  more  detail  in  a  subsequent  section  covering  the 
later  time  period. 

One  of  the  most  important  miscellaneous  types  of  invol¬ 
vement  exhibited  by  the  B.C.  Government  under  the  auspices 
of  the  Provincial  Secretary's  Department  occurred  with  respect 
to  centennial  celebrations  in  1958  and  1966-67.  While  the 
C.P.B.  was  very  active  in  the  planning  and  organizational 
aspects  of  these  celebrations,  other  forms  of  governmental 
assistance  were  at  work  as  well,  particularly  in  the  funding 
area.  With  the  Deputy  Provincial  Secretary,  Lawrence  J. 
Wallace,  serving  as  Chairman  of  the  Centennial  Commission, 
the  Department  of  Provincial  Secretary  became  actively  involved 
in  this  provincial  event. 

Included  in  the  B.C.  Centennial  Committee  of  1958  was 
an  Athletics  and  Sports  Subcommittee.  As  part  of  its  role. 


this  Committee: 
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.  .  .  made  suggestions  to  and  considered  proposals 
from  governing  bodies  of  sports  and  other  interested 
organizations,  which  resulted  in  seventy-one  events 
of  other  than  a  local  nature  being  approved  as 
official  Centennial  events.  Included  in  the  approved 
list  were  one  World  Championship,  4  North  American 
Championships,  24  Canadian  Championships,  and  17 
Western  Canadian,  Pacific  Northwest  or  equivalent 
championships  (Report  of  the  B.C.  Centennial  Committee, 
1858-1958:92) . 

The  bill  for  this  sponsorship  totaled  $86,176.75  and  the  money 
was  used  for  the  purpose  of  underwriting  guarantees  for  these 
championship  events. 

In  addition  to  these  major  sports  events,  local 
centennial  committees  frequently  sponsored  sports  events, 
once  again  subsidized  by  the  B.C.  Centennial  Celebrations 
Grants  program  which  provided  forty  cents  per  capita  to  local 
committees.  Of  the  $551,188  appropriated  under  the  arrange¬ 
ment,  an  examination  of  community  projects  shows  that  a 
substantial  amount  went  towards  such  publicly  popular 
centennial  celebrations  as  sports  events  (Report  of  the  B.C. 
Centennial  Committee,  1858-1958: 337 ) . 

Finally,  the  1958  Centennial  was  instrumental  in 
stimulating  the  construction  of  numerous  sports  and  recreational 
facilities  in  the  province.  A  Centennial  Projects  Grant 
program  allocated  $823,129  to  municipalities  for  all  types  of 
these  projects.  Based  on  a  sixty  cents  per  capita  grant  which 
municipalities  then  supplemented  by  up  to  three  to  four  times 
the  Centennial  grant,  numerous  new  facilities  were  constructed. 
It  was  calculated  that  of  344  project  grants  used  to  build 
Centennial  memorials,  249  were  of  a  sport  and  recreational 
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variety  with  the  most  popular  projects  being  community  halls 
(94) ,  sports  grounds  (23)  and  swimming  and  wading  pools  (13) 
(B.C.  Public  Schools  Report/  1958-59:55-56;  Report  of  the  B.C. 
Centennial  Committee ,  1858-1958: 337 ) . 

In  1966-67  two  more  centennials  were  jointly  celebrated 
in  B.C.  A  similar  type  of  administrative  structure  and 
format  was  utilized  although  it  was  now  termed  the  Canadian 
Confederation  Centennial  Committee  of  B.C.  Once  again  an 
Athletics  and  Sports  Activity  Subcommittee  was  formed  which 
expended  a  total  of  $131,724.40.  Key  projects  sponsored  in 
this  area  were  the  establishment  of  the  B.C.  Sports  Hall  of 
Fame  in  1965,  the  purchase  of  a  portable  indoor  track  and 
assistance  to  numerous  championship  sports  events.  As  in 
1958,  funds  were  also  given  to  local  committees  for  their 
own  types  of  projects  which  included  some  sports  facility 
construction  and  hosting  of  sports  events0  (The  Report  of  the 
Canadian  Confederation  Centennial  Committee  of  B.C. : 21 ) . 

The  Centennial  celebrations  in  B.C.  in  1958  and 
1966-67  influenced  greater  provincial  government  activity 
in  the  provincial  sporting  milieu  as  it  was  the  B.C.  Govern¬ 
ment  which  financially  supported  these  Centennials  to  a  large 
extent.  With  such  a  high  percentage  of  centennial  events  and 
projects  directly  affiliated  with  sport,  the  B.C.  Government 
became  involved  to  a  much  greater  degree  than  ever  before, 
particularly  in  the  previously  unsupported  area  of  funding 

8A  breakdown  of  funds  for  sports  and  recreational 
f dc ilitiss  and  events  at  the  local  level  was  not  available. 
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assistance  towards  the  building  of  new  sports  and  recreational 
facilities . 

Another  sport-related  program  under  the  auspices  of 
the  Provincial  Secretary's  Department  was  the  Nancy  Greene 
Scholarship  Program  established  in  1968  to  honour  one  of 
Canada's  premier  skiers.  Initially,  these  were  a  series  of 
five  scholarships  of  $500  awarded  annually  to  B.C.  high  school 
graduates  planning  to  attend  a  college  or  university.  The 
scholarships  essentially  were  athletic  awards  for  top  athletes 
although  selection  criteria  included  academic  qualifications 
and  other  factors  in  addition  to  athletic  ability  (Annual 
Report  of  the  Department  of  Travel  Industry,  1972 : G  31; 

Annual  Report  of  the  Department  of  the  Provincial  Secretary 
1972 : V  16) . 

2.  Department  of  Travel  Industry.  A  government 
agency  which  gradually  assumed  more  involvement  in  sport- 
related  programs  during  the  late  1960's  was  the  Department 
of  Travel  Industry.  From  its  inception  on  April  1,  1967, 
this  agency  developed  an  interest  in  promoting  sport  because 
of  its  potential  in  enhancing  the  tourist  industry  in  the 
province.  As  a  result,  the  promotion  of  skiing  was  one 
activity  that  directly  benefited  from  this  Department's 
promotional  programs. 

In  1969,  the  Travel  Industry  Department  embarked  on  a 
new  scheme  which  drastically  altered  the  sports  picture  in  the 
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province  especially  from  a  government  perspective.  Early 
in  1969,  this  Department  instituted  plans  for  an  annual 
Festival  of  Sports  to  be  conducted  at  many  centres  throughout 
the  province  each  year.  The  1969  Department  of  Travel 
Industry  Annual  Report  (p.  12)  outlined  that  "Its  purpose 
is  to  encourage  amateur  sports  aggressively,  and  indirectly 
generate  more  travel  throughout  the  Province  at  a  time  of 
year  when  tourists  normally  remain  at  home." 

The  B.C.S.F.  was  a  key  organization  which  lobbied  for 
this  event,  convincing  government  officials  to  change  the 
focus  of  what  had  originally  been  planned  as  a  provincial 
festival  geared  towards  music  (i.e.  band  concerts,  jamborees) 
(Hindmarch,  1977).  With  the  transition  to  a  Festival  of 
Sports,  the  B.C.S.F.  then  assisted  Travel  Industry  with  the 
organization  of  the  event.  The  summer  of  1969  was  used  to 
advertise  the  upcoming  program  to  communities  and  sport 
groups  as  B.C.S.F.  personnel  and  Travel  Industry  employees 
toured  the  province  for  this  purpose.  The  initial  response  to 
this  event  was  very  favourable  among  sport  bodies  and 
communities  with  the  announcement  of  the  First  Annual  Festival 
for  the  spring  of  1970  (Department  of  Travel  Industry  Annual 
Report,  1969:12) . 

3 .  Other  Types  of  B.C.  Government  Involvement  in  Sport. 

A  crucial  development  which  occurred  in  1969  was  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  a  Physical  Fitness  and  Amateur  Sports  Fund  (P.F.  and  A.S.) 
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Fund.  This  perpetual  fund  of  $10  million  came  into  being 
when  An  Act  for  Appropriation  of  $130,000,000  of  Revenue 
Surplus  was  assented  to  on  April  2,  1969  (Statutes  of  B.C .  , 
1969 /  Chapter  33:287).  Because  the  Social  Credit  Government 
had  been  in  the  habit  of  accumulating  surplus  revenues,  in 
1969  it  sought  a  politically  expedient  means  to  return  these 
extra  finances  back  to  the  province.  The  1969  Revenue 
Surplus  Appropriation  Act,  which  incidentally  included  a 
number  of  perpetual  funds,  was  announced  by  the  Socreds  in 
the  1969  Budget  Speech  (p.  22)  where  it  was  stated,  in  far 
from  modest  terms,  that: 

The  perpetual  funds  have  a  dual  purpose:  first, 
to  earn  interest  in  perpetuity  for  whatever  purpose 
the  funds  are  set  up  for,  and,  second,  to  provide 
long-term  capital  investment  funds  for  our  schools 
and  hosptials  .  .  .  these  funds  will  stand  as  momuments 

to  good  government  .  .  .  They  result  from  this 

great  period  in  British  Columbia’s  history  under 
16  1/2  years  of  Social  Credit  Government. 

The  P.F.  and  A.S.  Fund  had  been  in  the  planning  stages 

for  a  few  years  at  least.  In  1967,  the  report  of  the 

Athletics  and  Sports  Activities  Subcommittee  of  the  centennial 

celebrations  even  hinted  at  the  need  for  such  a  fund  with 

the  remark  that  " .  .  .we  feel  that  the  concept  of  developing 

a  Foundation  for  the  Development  and  Promotion  of  Amateur 

Sport  should  be  given  most  serious  consideration  and  all 

possible  assistance."  (The  Report  of  the  Canadian  Confeder- 

ation  Centennial  Committee  of  B.C. :20) .  In  commenting  on 


the  establishment  of  this  fund,  Maltman  (1977)  reported  that 
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.  .it  came  about  as  a  long  six  or  seven  years  of  thinking." 
One  reason  why  the  provincial  government  began  planning  for 
a  new  funding  policy  was  due  to  a  basic  mistrust  of  federal- 
provincial  cost-sharing  agreements.  This  advance  preparation 
seemed  warranted  when  the  federal  government  decided  in  1969 
to  terminate  its  assistance  to  the  provinces  under  Bill  C-131. 
By  this  time  B.C.  already  had  its  new  P.F.  and  A.S.  Fund 
operational  and  therefore  felt  relatively  little  impact  from 
the  federal  departure  from  cost-sharing  agreements. 

In  terms  of  responsibility,  the  new  fund  originally 
came  under  the  direction  of  the  Attorney-General,  although 
it  was  the  Director  of  the  C.P.B.,  Jim  Panton,  who  was 
appointed  Secretary  of  the  P.F.  and  A.S.  Fund  and  administered 
the  grant  allocations  from  Victoria.  In  1969,  the  first 
year  of  the  fund,  $316,752  was  allocated  under  the  new  scheme 
(Annual  Report  of  the  Department  of  Travel  Industry,  1969:10) . 

Besides  all  of  the  aforementioned  sports  services  pro¬ 
vided  by  various  government  departments,  a  few  other  public 
agencies  developed  limited  concerns  in  the  field.  For 
instance,  the  B.C.  Department  of  Recreation  and  Conservation, 
which  came  into  being  in  1957,  had  some  tie-in  with  sport, 
through  its  concern  with  environmental  factors  (i.e.  provincial 
parks)  (Statutes  of  B.C.,  1957,  Chapter  53:573).  Still,  this 
Department,  in  combination  with  others,  illustrated  that  the 
B.C.  Government's  involvement  in  sport  had  expanded  over  a 
relatively  short  time  span  to  the  point  where  it  included 
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a  number  of  sport-related  services  besides  those  of  the 
primary  agency  (i.e.  the  C.P.B.). 

Extraprovincial  Government  Developments 

in  Sport 

Sport  during  the  1950's  and  1960's  grew  in  popularity 
not  only  at  local  and  provincial  levels  but  nationally  and 
internationally  as  well.  As  participation  rates  rapidly 
increased  and  performances  steadily  improved  the  administra¬ 
tive  elements  including  provincial  sport  governing  bodies 
became  more  sophisticated.  At  the  international  level,  the 
period  of  the  cold  war  was  marked  with  the  emergence  of  the 
U.S.S.R.  as  a  world  sports  power.  As  that  nation's  success 
increased  along  with  that  of  other  socialist  systems,  govern¬ 
mental  involvement  in  sport  became  more  acceptable  even  to 
western  democratic  nations. 

In  Canada,  this  trend  became  evident  particularly  at 
the  federal  government  level  where,  despite  the  repeal  of 
the  National  Physical  Fitness  Act  in  1954,  the  Canadian 
Government  re-emerged  in  this  field  with  an  even  greater 
impact  under  the  1961  F .  and  A. S ,  Act .  The  effect  of  this 
new  legislation  was  evident  at  the  provincial  level  where  the 
governments  were  stimulated  to  increase  their  sponsorship  to 
sport  on  the  basis  of  federal-provincial  cost-sharing  agree- 
ments .  The  federal  gov ernment ' s  impac t  in  B.C.  was  visible 
in  the  formation  of  a  new  administrative  unit,  the  F.  and  A.S. 
Division,  through  which  services  were  provided  to  sport 
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organizations.  In  addition,  a  new  federally- initiated 
program,  the  Canada  Games,  first  held  in  Quebec  City  in  1967, 
introduced  an  event  of  national  significance,  one  which  was 
to  have  ramifications  on  provincial  government  sport  interests. 

Other  developments,  too,  were  having  dramatic  effects 
on  sport  in  B.C.  One  example  was  the  previously  discussed 
centennial  projects  with  their  large  emphasis  on  sports. 
Provincial  sport  governing  bodies  were  also  improving  in 
terms  of  administrative  capabilities  and  were  expanding  their 
programs  (e.g.  instructional  clinics,  coaching  seminars, 
etc.);  this,  in  part,  could  be  attributed  to  the  provincial 

and  federal  assistance  accorded  these  bodies.  Elementary 

* 

and  secondary  school  physical  education  and  athletic  programs 
were  another  area  in  which  growth  was  taking  place.  Within 
the  educational  field  as  well,  the  physical  education  degree 
program  at  the  University  of  British  Columbia  was  expanded 
to  include  a  graduate  degree  at  the  masters  level  in  1957. 

In  1961  it  became  the  School  of  Physical  Education  and  Recre¬ 
ation  and  then  in  1969  a  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Recreation  was 
approved  (Osborne,  1970:376).  Meanwhile,  municipal  recreation 
commissions  were  functioning  in  nearly  all  communities  and 
regions  in  the  province  and  gradually  extending  the  scope  of 
their  services  with  some  provincial  government  assistance. 

Above  all,  there  was  the  emergence  of  new  provincial  organi¬ 
zations  such  as  the  British  Columbia  Recreation  Association 
in  1957  and  the  B.C.  Sports  Federation  in  1965,  both  of  which 
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grew  in  stature,  and  in  time,  began  to  affect  change  on  the 
provincial  sports  scene. 

THE  PRIMARY  B.C.  GOVERNMENT  SPORT  AGENCY:  1970-1977 
Background 

B.C.  entered  the  1970's  on  an  optimistic  note  with 
the  1971  B.C.  Centennial  celebrating  the  province's  one- 
hundredth  year  in  Confederation.  Politically,  the  province 
continued  to  be  governed  by  the  Social  Credit  party  but  there 
was  some  evidence  of  chinks  in  the  once  mighty  Socred  armour. 
Public  disenchantment  with  Premier  Bennett's  regime  occurred 
partially  because  of  an  unstable  economic  situation,  and 
although  the  standard  of  living  in  the  Seventies  was  higher 
than  ever  before,  the  province  faced  an  economic  slowdown, 
continuing  inflation  and  chronic  unemployment  (Robin,  1978: 
283-290) . 

Over  a  twenty-year  period  the  total  budget  of  the 
provincial  government  soared  from  $118  million  to  $1.5  billion 
by  1972-73.  But,  as  the  new  decade  commenced,  the  Socreds 
were  plagued  by  a  number  of  political  blunders  in  such  areas 
as  hydro-electric  projects,  forestry  and  pollution  control 
(Robin,  1973:293-300).  By  early  1972,  the  governing  party's 
credibility  waned  considerably;  as  one  author  pointed  out: 
"Social  Credit's  economic  leadership  had  badly  failed;  its 
political  leadership  faltered.  (Robin,  1973:302) .  As  a 
result,  twenty  years  of  Social  Credit  and  Bennett  rule  came  to 
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an  end  in  the  August  1972  election,  when  the  New  Democratic 
Party  (N.D.P.)  swept  to  power  led  by  Dave  Barrett. 

Under  the  N.D.P.,  new  policies  naturally  came  into 
effect.  This  socialist-inclined  party  began  to  initiate 
plans  geared  towards  more  people-oriented  social  services 
(e.g.  government-run  auto  insurance).  Over  a  three-year  period, 
the  N.D.P.  was  not  successful  in  relieving  all  of  the  pro¬ 
vince's  economic  and  social  ills  to  the  satisfaction  of  the 
electorate.  When  an  election  was  called  in  December  1975, 
the  brief  N.D.P.  reign  came  to  an  end.  It  was  replaced  by 
a  revamped  Social  Credit  Party,  headed  by  Bill  Bennett,  son 
of  the  former  Premier. 

During  this  political  turmoil  in  the  Seventies,  the 
primary  government  agency  responsible  for  sport  in  B.C. 
underwent  a  number  of  important  changes.  Coupled  with  other 
developments,  a  modified  approach  to  B.C.  Government  involve¬ 
ment  in  sport  was  in  effect  by  1977. 

Structure  of  the  Primary  Agency 

Responsible  for  Sport 

On  April  1,  197  0,  the  former  Community  Programmes  Branch 
(C.P.B,)  of  the  Department  of  Education  transferred  to  the 
Department  of  Travel  Industry,  with  a  name  change  accompanying 
the  move  (See  Figure  4  ) .  The  staff  of  the  newly-termed 

Community  Recreation  Branch  (C.R.B. )  were  satisfied  with 
their  new  title,  feeling  that  "The  change  of  name  from 
Community  Programmes  Branch  to  Community  Recreation  Branch  has 
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more  clearly  defined  the  work  of  the  Branch."  (Report  of 
the  Department  of  Travel  Industry;  1970:1  84).  On  the  other 
hand,  the  shift  in  departments  did  not  occur  without  hard 
feelings,  particularly  on  the  part  of  C.P.B.  personnel. 

During  the  1960's,  the  Branch  was  faced  with  ever-increasing 
demands  for  its  services,  a  situation  which  led  the  C.P.B. 
to  make  numerous  and  almost  annual  proposals  to  the  government 
for  greater  funds,  additional  personnel  and  certain  admini¬ 
strative  revisions  (Panton,  1977).  The  status  of  the  Branch 
as  a  small  unit  within  the  Department  of  Education  must  have 
carried  little  weight  in  Cabinet  and  government  decision¬ 
making  since  no  action  was  forthcoming  at  that  point  in  time. 

In  1969  with  the  announcement  of  the  B.C.  Festival  of 
Sports  in  the  Department  of  Travel  Industry,  the  B.C.  Govern¬ 
ment  apparently  saw  an  opportunity  to  utilize  the  C.P.B.  in 
a  new  fashion — helping  to  administer  this  event.  The  shift 
of  the  Branch  to  Travel  Industry  came  as  a  surprise  to  the 
staff  of  the  C.P.B.,  who,  if  anything,  had  anticipated  moving 
to  a  seemingly  more  appropriate  agency — the  Department  of 
Recreation  and  Conservation  (Pan ton,  1977) .  The  government 
apparently  was  influenced  by  the  B.C.S.F.  and  the  Deputy 
Minister  of  Travel  Industry,  Mr.  R.B.  Worley,  to  move  the 
Branch  to  the  Department  of  Travel  Industry.  While  the  motives 
were  for  the  C.P.B.,  particularly  its  regional  consultants, 
to  help  in  the  administration  of  the  Festival  Cj_  Sports, 
there  was  also  some  belief  that  by  shifting  the  C.P.B.  to  a 
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smaller  Department  where  it  could  have  a  higher  profile, 
perhaps  some  of  the  Branch's  grievances  could  be  alleviated 
(Hindmarch,  1977).  With  the  reasons  behind  this  structural 
change  complex  and  not  entirely  known,  suffice  it  to  say  that 
the  move  took  place  for  very  politically  motivated  reasons, 
definitely  not  at  the  request  of  the  C.P.B.,  and  not  entirely 
with  the  best  interests  of  sport  in  mind. 

A  few  staff  changes  took  place  in  1970-71  within  the 
C.R.B.?  one  of  these  was  the  departure  of  Keith  Maltman  as 
Sports  and  Fitness  Coordinator.  He  left  to  become  the 
Recreation  Director  in  Kelowna  because  of  some  differences 
of  opinion  with  personnel  associated  with  the  C.R.B.,  espec¬ 
ially  the  Director,  Jim  Panton;  and  secondly  Maltman  did 
not  wish  to  move  to  Victoria  when  the  F.  and  A.S.  Division 
office  shifted  to  the  provincial  capital  in  1970  (Maltman, 
1977).  Gordon  Pynn,  a  regional  consultant  of  the  Branch  was 
appointed  the  new  Sports  and  Fitness  Coordinator  and  he  also 
took  on  the  task  of  Secretary  of  the  P.F.  and  A.S.  Fund, 
replacing  Jim  Panton  who  remained  as  Director  of  the  Branch. 
Besides  the  Director  and  the  Sports  and  Fitness  Coordinator, 
the  staff  of  the  C.P.B.  included:  a  drama  specialist,  Miss  A. 
Adamson;  Mr.  Joe  Lewis  who  dealt  with  recreation  services 
for  the  blind  and  worked  independently  through  the  Canadian 
National  Institute  for  the  Blind  in  Vancouver;  and  a  seven-man 
complement  of  regional  consultants  which  was  increased  by  one 
with  the  opening  of  a  field  office  for  the  Greater  Vancouver 
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region  in  1973  (Reports  of  the  Department  of  Travel  Industry, 
1970-1973) . 

From  a  structural  standpoint,  an  interesting  develop¬ 
ment  occurredat  the  political  level  in  1971  when  Pat  Jordan 
was  appointed  a  Minister  without  Portfolio  in  the  Cabinet. 

One  of  her  special  responsibilities  was  recreation,  and  in 
this  capacity  she  worked  closely  with  the  Minister  of  Travel 
Industry,  Mr.  K.  Kiernan,  in  whose  Department  the  C.R.B.  was 
located  (B.C.R.A.  Recreation  Reporter,  July-August,  1971:1). 
This  development  was  significant  in  that  it  was  the  first 
time  sport  and  recreation  was  accorded  a  voice  in  Cabinet 
via  a  specific  Minister  designated  responsible  for  the  area. 

When  the  N.D.P.  came  to  power  on  August  30,  1972,  it 
promptly  took  action  to  implement  certain  structural  revisions. 
The  first  prominent  step  was  the  commissioning  of  Dr.  Eric 
F.  Broom  on  April  17  ,  1973,  to  undertake  a  comprehensive  study 
of  leisure  services  in  the  province.  The  C.R.B.  heralded 
the  move,  evident  in  their  pronouncement  that  "Perhaps  the 
most  exciting  development  in  1973  was  the  announcement  by 
the  Government  of  the  comprehensive  British  Columbia  study  of 
recreation  in  its  broadest  concept. "  (Annual  Report  of  the 
Department  of  Travel  Industry  1973 :G  38).  Leisure  Services 
in  British  Columbia,  commonly  referred  to  as  the  Broom  Report, 


was  tabled  in  the  B.C.  Legislature  in  February,  1974;  its 
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contents  included  a  number  of  recommendations  to  the  govern¬ 
ment's  leisure  service  approach,  several  of  which  were 
specific  to  the  area  of  sports. 

One  quick  and  important  change  attributable  in  part 
to  the  Broom  Report  was  that  the  C.R.B.  was  placed  in  charge 
of  the  administration  of  the  B.C.  Festival  of  Sports.  In 
1974,  Mr.  Graham  Hill  was  hired  as  a  special  recreation 
consultant,  working  out  of  the  C.R.B.'s  provincial  coaches' 
office  in  Vancouver;  his  task  was  to  serve  as  the  Manager  of 
the  B.C.  Festival.  Such  a  move  terminated  the  joint  B.C.S.F./ 
Department  of  Travel  Industry  administration  of  this  event, 
with  the  C.R.B.  now  serving  as  the  co-ordinating  unit  for  an 
expanded  festival  format  (i.e.  art,  music,  cultural  events) 
which  went  beyond  the  previous  sport  theme  and  resulted  in  a 
change  of  title  to  simply  the  B.C.  Festival  (Annual  Report  of 
the  Department  of  Travel  Industry,  1974 :H  34). 

Other  recommendations  from  the  Broom  Report  were  slow 
in  being  implemented,  but  the  N.D.P.  did  have  specific  plans 
to  structurally  alter  the  provincial  government  leisure 
services  in  a  more  co-ordinated  fashion.  In  a  speech  to  the 
B.C.S.F. ' s  Annual  General  Meeting  on  June  15,  1974,  the  Hon. 

E.  Hall,  Minister  of  Travel  Industry,  disclosed  the  govern¬ 
ment's  plans  to  reorganize  its  leisure  service  and  recreation 
program,  with  the  formation  of  some  type  of  Leisure  Services 
Unit  (See  Figure  5  )  (B.C.R.A.  Recreation  Reporter,  May-June, 

1974:11).  This  structural  highlight  finally  came  to  fruition 
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on  May  29,  197  5,  when  the  Department  of  the  Provincial 
Secretary  announced: 

.  .  .  the  appointment  of  Dr.  E.F.  Broom  to  the 
position  of  Associate  Deputy  Minister  responsible 
for  consolidating  and  co-ordinating  the  Provincial 
Government  services  to  recreation,  amateur  sport, 
physical  fitness,  and  cultural  activities. 

Soon  after  his  appointment,  the  Community  Recreation 
Branch  of  the  Department  of  Travel  Industry  was 
transferred  to  this  Department  and  along  with  the 
Cultural  Program  became  components  of  the  Leisure 
Services  Branch.  By  year-end  this  Branch  was 
composed  of  24  full-time  positions  (Annual  Report 
of  the  Department  of  the  Provincial  Secretary, 

1975: AA  14) . 

Actually,  the  Broom  Report  (1974:157)  had  called  for  more 
drastic  measures — that  is,  the  establishment  of  ".  .  .a 

new  Department  of  Leisure  Services,  with  a  mandate  for 
cultural,  heritage  and  recreation  development  in  British 
Columbia."  However,  the  formation  of  a  Leisure  Services 
Branch  was  the  initial  move  in  this  direction — intended  to 
serve  as  a  holding  pattern  until  the  political  climate 
warranted  the  major  change  proposed  by  Broom. 

The  new  Leisure  Services  Branch  (L.S.B.)  basically 
consisted  of  a  transfer  of  the  old  C.R.B.  to  the  Provincial 
Secretary's  Department  in  July,  1975.  Dr.  Broom  was  placed 
in  charge  of  its  three  divisions:  Community  Recreation,  Arts 
and  Sports  headed  by  Jim  Panton,  Tom  Fielding  and  Gordon 
Pynn,  respectively.  Staff-wise,  positions  were  added  to  the 
Branch  on  the  cultural  side  of  the  Arts  Division,  but  the 
Community  Recreation  and  Sports  Divisions  experienced  little 
^eal  growth.  In  August,  1975  a  provincial  co— ordinator ,  Bill 


. 


McAllister,  was  hired  to  administer  the  National  Coaching 
Development  Program  (N.C.D.P.)  in  B.C.  This  individual 
operated  out  of  the  main  Victoria  office  of  the  Leisure 
Services  Branch  (Annual  Report  of  the  Department 
of  the  Provincial  Secretary,  1975 :AA  47-53). 

Therefore,  under  a  new  title  and  a  slightly  altered 
administration,  the  government's  sports  programs  continued 
to  operate  similar  to  the  past  but  in  expectation  of  further 
proposed  reforms.  This  was  not  immediately  forthcoming  as  the 
Social  Credit  replaced  the  N.D.P.  in  the  December  11,  1975, 
election;  as  a  result,  the  L.S.B.  languished  in  the  Department 
of  the  Provincial  Secretary  while  the  new  government  planned 
a  course  of  action. 

During  1976  the  government  commissioned  Harry  Jerome, 
one  of  Canada's  all-time  great  track  stars,  to  undertake  a 
special  study  of  Government  services  to  sport  and  recreation. 
Commenting  on  his  investigation,  Jerome  announced  that: 

"My  job  won't  be  to  furnish  another  report  on  sport 
and  recreation  ...  My  job  will  be  to  provide  the 
government  with  an  overview,  a  look  at  the  programs 
and  delivery  systems  as  they  exist  in  the  province 
now."  Jerome  said  B.C.  has  definitely  fallen  behind 
the  rest  of  Canada  in  the  sport  and  recreation  field. 

"I  intend  to  find  out  why  and  what  we  can  do  to  bring 
it  into  line  with  the  rest  of  the  country."  (B . C . S . F . 
Newsletter ,  May  1976:2). 

Jerome's  report  ended  up  as  a  confidential,  unpublished 
study  submitted  directly  to  the  Hon.  Grace  McCarthy,  Minister 
of  the  Provincial  Secretary.  Its  recommendations 
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presumably  served  as  guidelines  for  new  government  policies. 

Meanwhile,  in  the  fall  of  1976,  the  B.C.  Government 
released  a  major  policy  statement  announcing  that  "...  the 
department  system  will  be  abolished  and  replaced  by  a 
ministerial  system  similar  to  that  of  the  federal  govern¬ 
ment  and  some  provinces."  (Edmonton  Journal,  October  26, 

1976).  Concomitant  with  this  change,  the  L.S.B.  was  trans¬ 
ferred  to  the  Ministry  of  Recreation  and  Conservation  under 
the  guidance  of  a  new  Minister,  the  Hon.  Sam  Bawlf.  In  effect, 
a  consolidation  took  place  as  a  number  of  leisure,  recreation 
and  sports  services  previously  scattered  in  other  agencies 
were  incorporated  under  one  ministry.  A  report  in  the 
Recreation  Society  of  British  Columbia  Bulletin  (December, 
1976:1)  applauded  this  revision,  stating  that  "...  you  can 
see  that  most  aspects  of  government  sponsored  Recreation, 
Sports,  Parks  and  Cultural  programs  have  been  brought  to¬ 
gether  under  one  umbrella  which  should  facilitate  the  delivery 
of  services  to  communities." 

In  late  1976  and  during  1977,  plans  were  made  to 
facilitate  the  structuring  of  the  new  Ministry.  Structures 
in  other  provinces  were  examined  and  meetings  were  even 
arranged  with  officials  of  Alberta's  Department  of  Recreation, 
Parks  and  Wildlife.  The  end  result  was  a  plan  for  a  six-branch 
ministry  with  one  of  these  termed  Recreation  and  Fitness  (see 
Figure  6  ).  This  Branch  was  composed  of  four  divisions: 
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Organizational  Highlights,  Pranier's  Office,  Government  of  B.C.  ,  1976»  Pan  ton,  1 978 1 
Canpbell,  197S  frnxli F ml  aitl  revised).  TTiis  organizational  cliart  is  not  a  comprehensive 
diagram  depicting  the  entire  Ministry  of  Recreation  and  Conservation  but  instead 

ha  sires  the  moat  relevant  sports  structure ,  especially  the  Recreation  and  Fitness 
Branch  in  its  propose*!  form. 
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Community  Recreation;  Sports  and  Fitness;  Outdoor  Recreation; 

and  Research  and  Planning  (Panton,  1977).  As  the  new  Ministry 

slowly  began  to  take  shape  in  1977,  it  supplemented  its 

sports  services  with  the  announcement  of  a  major  program: 

Recreation  minister  Sam  Bawlf  has  ended  five  years  of 
speculation  with  his  announcement  that  the  provincial 
government  will  establish  an  annual  British  Columbia 
Games  competition  next  year  [1978] .  The  first 
competition  will  be  in  winter  sports  and  thereafter 
it  will  alternate  with  summer  games  in  each  succeeding 
year  .  .  .  $400,000  will  be  budgeted  each  year  for 

operating  expenses  (Victoria  Daily  Colonist,  Feb. 

6~,  1977)  . 

The  new  games  meant  more  government  restructuring.  As  a 

result,  Ron  Butlin  was  hired  on  August  1,  1977,  as  the  B.C. 

Games  Managing  Director  and  this  individual  along  with  his 

* 

staff  reported  directly  to  Recreation  and  Conservation 
Minister,  Sam  Bawlf  (Panton,  1978).  Although  this  Games' 
structure  was  not  linked  to  the  Recreation  and  Fitness  Branch, 
there  were  plans  for  the  regional  staff  representatives  of 
the  Branch  to  be  used  in  helping  to  organize  the  new  provincial 
games  scheme  throughout  the  province.  The  B.C.  Games  Managing 
Director  was  also  assisted  by  a  Games  Advisory  Committee  of 
five  lay  members  who  recommended  sites  and  policies  for  the 

Q 

provincial  games.  (B.C.  Government  News  Vol.  22,  No.  3:3; 
Campbell,  1978;  Panton,  1978). 


^ Ron  Butlin  came  to  B.C.  in  the  position  of  Managing 
Director  with  credentials  which  included  four  years  experience 
in  administering  the  Alberta  Games  (See  Alberta  Chapter)  .  In 
addition  to  the  Games  Managing  Director  in  B.C.,  there  was  also 
an  assistant,  secretarial  staff  and  plans  to  hire  other  full¬ 
time  professional  employees.  These  individuals  worked  solely 
on  the  provincial  games  with  the  First  B.C.  Summer  Games 
scheduled  for  Penticton  in  1978,  and  the  First  B.C.  Winter 
Games  to  be  held  in  1979  (Panton,  1978) . 
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In  1977  ,  another  special  appointment  was  the  hiring 
°f  a.  Fitness  Consultant,  Wendy  Robertson.  Similar  to  the 
peculiar  structural  relationship  of  the  Games  with  the 
Recreation  and  Fitness  Branch,  Miss  Robertson  also  remained 
outside  of  the  Branch's  structure  and  instead  reported 
directly  to  higher  departmental  authorities  (i.e.  Assistant 
Deputy  Minister  and  Minister)  (Panton,  1978). 

By  the  end  of  1977  the  reorganization  of  the  Recreation 
and  Fitness  Branch  was  still  taking  place  with  all  proposed 
alterations  and  appointments  still  incomplete  due  to  the 
slow  reaction  of  the  Treasury  Board  and  the  government  in 
approving  all  the  plans.  Two  important  changes  occurred  in 
1977  when  long-time  civil  servant,  Jim  Panton,  retired,  and 
secondly  when  Dr.  Colin  Campbell,  who  had  been  employed 
elsewhere  in  the  Department  of  Recreation  and  Conservation, 
was  hired  as  the  Director  of  the  Recreation  and  Fitness 
Branch.  However,  the  ability  of  the  new  agency  to  operate 
in  the  intended  fashion,  was  seriously  hampered  by  the  lack 
of  government  action  in  completing  all  structural  changes 
to  the  Recreation  and  Fitness  Branch  (Panton,  1978). 

Over  a  seven-year  span,  several  important  structural 
alterations  were  made  with  respect  to  the  primary  provincial 
government  agency  responsible  for  sport.  The  budget  of  this 
agency  grew  annually  with  noticeable  increases  coinciding 
with  the  major  structural  revisions.  Table  7  illustrates 
this  growth  of  provincial  government  financial  assistance 
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which  reached  an  all-time  high  of  $2,030,406  in  1976-77. 

Sport- Related  Programs 

As  the  primary  agency  responsible  for  sport,  the 
C.R.B.,  followed  by  the  L.S.B.  and  then  the  Recreation  and 
Fitness  Branch,  maintained  functions,  similar  to  those  of 
their  predecessor,  the  C.P.B.,  with  the  addition  of  only  a 
few  new  responsibilites .  The  programs  of  this  Branch  merit 
further  discussion  under  specific  headings  with  the  heaviest 
concentration  placed  on  services  related  to  sport. 

1.  Sports  Services.  The  Sports  and  Fitness  Division, 
a  one-man  unit  headed  by  Gordon  Pynn,  was  responsible  for  a 
large  number  of  the  sports  services  of  the  B.C.  Government. 

In  the  short  but  dynamic  period  of  the  Seventies,  the  Division 
expanded  its  programs,  aided  by  a  unique  source  of  funding. 

(a)  Physical  Fitness  and  Amateur  Sports  (P.F.  and 
A . S . )  Fund.  This  perpetual  fund  provided  the  bulk  of  finances  . 
which  allowed  the  B.C.  Government  to  sponsor  sport  in  the 
province.  When  initially  established  in  1969,  the  $10 
million  fund  returned  about  $750,000  interest  per  annum  for 
use  on  sport  and  fitness.  Subsequently,  two  additions  were 
made  to  the  fund;  one  in  1972  increased  it  to  $15  million 
and  another  in  1974  made  it  $20  million  which  increased  the 
yearly  interest  total  to  approximately  $1.5  million  (Pynn,  1911; 
Annual  Reports  of  the  Department  of  Travel  Industry,  1972-1974) . 


. 
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The  administration  of  this  fund  was  under  the  Department  of 
the  Provincial  Secretary  although  from  the  beginning  Branch 
personnel,  Jim  Panton  and  then  Gordon  Pynn,  served  as  the 
secretary  of  the  P.F.  and  A.S.  Fund.  In  its  early  years, 
a  special  committee  of  four  cabinet  ministers  were  made 
custodians  of  the  fund  and  had  the  final  say  with  regards  to 
grant  applications  (Hindmarch,  1977;  Results  of  Third  Annual 
B.C.  Festival  of  Sports,  1972:4).  Shortly  after  the  fund  was 
established,  a  Grants  Advisory  Committee  was  structured  with 
representatives  from  the  provincial  government  and  the  public 
at  large.  In  1973  this  committee  had  six  individuals  (four 
lay,  two  government)  but  by  1975  it  had  been  expanded  to  nine 
(six  lay,  three  government)  with  the  secretary  included  in 
the  government  totals.  The  four-member  Cabinet  committee 
lasted  only  for  a  few  years — until  the  fund  began  to  operate 
smoothly — and  then  only  the  Minister  of  the  Provincial 
Secretary  acted  as  an  overseer  on  the  recommendations  of  the 
Grants  Advisory  Committee.  For  the  most  part,  the  Committee's 
grant  recommendations  were  adhered  to  without  significant 
change  at  the  political  level  (Broom  Report,  197  4  :  26  ;  Broom, 
1977;  Winslade,  1977). 

The  grants  distributed  from  the  P.F.  and  A.S.  Fund 
were  administered  to  three  distinct  groups:  provincial 
amateur  sport  governing  associations,  provincial  coordinating 
agencies  for  amateur  sport  and  physical  recreation,  and 
provincial  fitness  projects.  The  objectives  of  the  Fund  for 


. 
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each  of  these  three  areas  are  outlined  in  Table  8  ,  which 

illustrates  what  was  eligible  for  funding  and  the  various 
restrictions  imposed  on  the  grants.  Under  such  a  format, 
numerous  sport  governing  bodies  qualified  for  yearly 
grants.  A  perusal  of  grants  to  all  associations  and  projects 
over  the  years  reveals  that  four  bodies  in  category  two 
(i.e.  provincial  coordinating  agencies)  were  the  recipients 
of  the  largest  funds.  In  1976,  the  B.C.  Sports  Federation, 

(Sport  B.C.) ,  the  B.C.  Federation  of  School  Athletic  Associa¬ 
tions,  the  Outdoor  Recreation  Council  of  B.C.  and  the  B.C. 
Recreation  Association  received  $140,000,  $75,000,  $50,000 
and  $45,400  respectively  because  of  their  status  as  associations 
with  multi-sport  interests  (See  Table  9  )  (Pynn,  1977; 

Ferguson,  1977). 

In  addition  to  grants  given  directly  to  sport  associ¬ 
ations,  a  number  of  special  programs  and  projects  received 
monies  from  this  fund.  Frequently,  non-recurring  projects 
received  varying  amounts  of  financial  aid,  but  a  few  notable 
programs  received  regular  financial  assistance.  For  example, 
in  1972,  grants  were  used  from  the  P.F.  and  A.S.  Fund  to 
hire  the  first  provincial  coaching  development  co-ordinators 
in  basketball,  track  and  field  and  volleyball.  In  subsequent 
years,  grants  were  given  for  similar  positions  in  diving 
and  ice  hockey  (1973)  and  soccer  and  baseball  (1974).  By 
1977  these  seven  coordinators  were  subsidized  to  the  extent  of 
$35,000  each  with  the  funds  used  to  pay  salaries,  travel  expenses, 
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TABLE  8 

OBJECTIVES  OF  THE  B.C.  PHYSICAL  FITNESS  AND  AMATEUR  SPORTS  FUND 


A.  PROVINCIAL  AMATEUR  SPORT  GOVERNING  ASSOCIATIONS  Objectives  in  priority  order) 


1.  Sport  Development.  The  primary  purpose  of  the  Fund  is  to  assist 
with  the  development  of  sports  and  fitness  programs  in  all  parts 
of  the  province.  Projects  designed  to  do  this  such  as  clinics, 
schools,  seminars,  and  workshops  for  coaches,  officials,  and 
participants  receive  high  priority.  The  majority  of  the  grant  from 
the  B.C.  P.F.  and  A.S.  Fund  must  be  used  for  coaching  and  officiating 
development  programmes. 

2.  Participation.  Citizens  in  all  parts  of  the  province  should  be 
encouraged  to  participate  in  sports  and  fitness  programs  and  sport 
governing  associations  have  a  responsibility  to  encourage  province¬ 
wide  participation. 

3.  Competition.  Sport  competition  commensurate  with  the  needs  of  the 
sport  should  be  organized  and  promoted  by  the  sport  governing 
association. 

4.  Travel .  In-province  travel  is  included  in  annual  applications  to 
the  Fund.  Travel  expenditures  for  national  championships,  inter¬ 
national  competition,  and  Western  Canadian  championships  are  not 
included  in  annual  submissions  to  the  Fund  and  are  considered  on 
representation  to  the  Fund  when  required. 

5.  Administration .  Administrative  expenditures  of  sport  governing 
associations  must  reflect  their  concern  and  operation  of  the  sport 
on  a  province-wide  basis.  Executive  travel  is  included  under  this 
administration  section. 

N.B.  Awards,  Equipment  and  Facilities  are  not  covered  by  grants 
from  the  Fund. 


B.  PROVINCIAL  COORDINATING  AGENCIES  FOR  AMATEUR  SPORT  AND  PHYSICAL 


RECREATION, 


items : 


1. 
2. 
3. 
4  , 
5. 


The  Fund  may  contribute  grant  assistance  for  the  following 
Salaries  subsidy 

Office  expense  and  supplies  subsidy 
Travel  allowance  subsidy 
Rental  of  facility  subsidy 

Educational  activities  subsidy  (includes  conferences, 
seminars,  annual  meetings,  clinics,  etc.) 

Educational  and  information  materials  subsidy  (includes 
newsletters,  pamphlets,  news  releases,  and  leaflets). 


C.  PROVINCIAL  FITNESS  PROJECTS.  The  Fund  may  contribute  grant  assistance 
to  an  association  for  fitness  projects  organized  on  a  province-wide 
basis  and  organized  to  serve  the  Province  of  British  Columbia. 


Source:  B.C.  Physical  Fitness  and  Amateur  Snorts  Fund  Application  Procedure, 

mimeograph,  1976. 
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TABLE  9 

PHYSICAL  FITNESS  AND  AMATEUR  SPORTS  FUND 
CONTRIBUTIONS  TO  SPORT 


PART  I 


Year 

Balance  (Start 
of  Fiscal  Year) 

Revenue 

Expenditure 

Balance  (End  of 
Fiscal  Year) 

1969-70 

- 

n.a. 

n.a. 

131,887 

1970-71 

$131,887 

734,510 

370,805 

495,587 

1971-72 

495,587 

712,967 

707,585 

500,969 

1972-73 

500,969 

995,418 

931,886 

564,501 

1973-74 

564,501 

1,085,097 

1,023,020 

625,978 

1974-75 

625,978 

1,363,351 

1,240,114 

749,215 

1975-76 

749,215 

2,096,511* 

1,795,817 

1,049,909 

1976-77 

1,049,909 

2,546,184 

1,531,865 

2,064,228 

★ 

Revenues  each  year  are  frcm  interest  on  the  fund.  In  1975-76  this  revenue  included 
$400,000  frcm  the  Lottery  Fund  plus  $100,000  frcm  the  Western  Canada  Lottery 
Foundation. 


PART  II 


YEAR 

AMOUNT 

1969 

$316,752.00 

1970 

590,950.00 

1971 

737,684.72 

1972 

981,700.00 

1973 

1,016,425.00 

1974 

1,219,039.00 

1975 

1,388,537.95 

1976 

2,032,109.25 

Source:  Part  I  of  this  table  consists  of  figures  taken  frcm  B.C.  Public  Accounts  which 
are  reported  according  to  fiscal  years.  Part  II  are  figures  taken  from  an 
unpublished  Leisure  Services  Branch  document  cutlining  annual  contributions 
from  the  P.F.  and  A.S.  Fund;  hence  the  discrepancy  between  the  two  tables. 


etc.  (Annual  Reports  of  the  Department  of  Travel  Industry, 
1970-1975;  Pynn,  1978;  Nicholls,  1978). 
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Another  regularly  financed  program  accounting  for  a 
large  percentage  of  funds  was  a  series  of  provincial  athletic 
awards.  In  1968,  a  special  Nancy  Greene  scholarship  program 
was  established  and  supplemented  in  1972  with  two  new  sets  of 
scholarships,  the  Premier's  Athletic  Awards  and  the  B.C. 
Athletic  Awards.  Although  administered  directly  out  of 
the  Provincial  Secretary's  Department,  most  of  the  finances 
for  this  program  were  obtained  from  the  P.F.  and  A.S.  Fund. 

Over  a  short  period  of  time  the  number  and  value  of  these 
scholarships  increased  to  the  point  where  in  1975  there  was 
".  .  .a  total  of  $34,250  in  athletic  awards  and  scholarships 
to  58  young  British  Columbians."  (News  Release,  Provincial 
Secretary's  Department,  July  31,  1975).  These  scholarships 
were  based  on  athletic  ability  and  scholastic  achievement  and 
were  directed  at  university  and  college  students;  the  Nancy 
Greene  Scholarships  were  for  senior  secondary  school  graduates 
about  to  enter  university  or  college  in  B.C.  (Annual  Report 
of  the  Leisure  Services  Branch,  1975,  mimeograph  : 3 0 ) . 

(b)  National  and  Interprovincial  Involvement.  In  the 
1970's  the  Branch's  involvement  in  national  and  interprovincial 
sports  activities  increased  by  a  large  amount.  Despite  the 
federal  withdrawal  from  the  cost-sharing  programs  carried  out 
in  the  Sixties,  federal  sport  programs  expanded  in  succeeding 
years,  often  necessitating  some  form  of  federal-provincial 
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co-operation. 

The  Canada  Games  grew  in  a  short  period  of  time  to  be¬ 
come  one  of  Canada's  premier  athletic  events.  The  1973 
Canada  Summer  Games  were  held  in  Burnaby-New  Westminster 
and  this  singular  event  elicited  a  great  deal  of  time  and 
energies  from  the  C.R.B.  Staff  members  Jim  Panton,  Gordon 
Pynn  and  others  served  on  the  Canada  Games  Mission  Staff 
and  Jim  Panton  worked  on  the  special  Canada  Games  Society 
(1973),  established  to  organize  the  event.  Panton  went  so 
far  as  to  comment  that  "There  is  no  doubt  that  the  Canada 
Games  is  probably  the  most  all-inclusive  and  effective  sports 
program  to  be  conceived  and  implemented  in  Canada."  (Canada 
Summer  Games  1973,  B.C.  Report:3).  Besides  the  '73  Games, 
the  Branch  was  also  involved  in  each  one  of  these  biennial 
games  through  various  types  of  administrative  assistance. 

A  major  national  and  interprovincial  program,  the 
National  Coaching  Development  Program,  was  another  area  in 
which  the  Sports  and  Fitness  Division  played  an  active  role. 
This  program  was  aimed  at  upgrading  coaching  across  the 
country  through  a  certification  system.  The  government 
actively  participated  in  this  Canada-wide  program  as  it 
apparently  tied  in  very  well  with  Branch  objectives  concerning 
leadership  training  (Annual  Report  of  the  Department  of 
Provincial  Secretary,  1975 :AA  55) . 


Of  course,  a  major  area  of  interest  in  recent  times 
was  the  1976  Montreal  Olympics.  As  plans  were  drawn  up  for 
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the  most  prestigious  of  international  sports  events,  Branch 
personnel  attended  national  meetings  and  conferences  related  to 
this  subject.  One  of  the  most  identifiable  Olympic  programs 
was  known  as  Game  Plan,  a  project  designed  to  fund  potential 
Olympic  athletes  in  their  preparation  for  the  1976  Games 
through  tripartite  contributions  from  the  federal  government, 
provincial  governments  and  the  Olympic  Trust  (the  fund-raising 
arm  of  the  Canadian  Olympic  Association) .  While  the  program 
eventually  became  a  strictly  federal  program  in  1976,  it  was 
one  form  of  federal-provincial  cooperation  in  the  sport 
domain.  B.C.'s  participation  in  this  particular  project 
entailed  financial  contributions  of  $420  in  1974,  $26,677.95 
in  1975  and  $34,662.71  in  1976  with  the  monies  coming  out  of 
the  P.F.  and  A.S.  Fund  (Pynn,  1978). 

Other  national  programs  necessitated  Branch  partici¬ 
pation  to  some  degree.  Examples  of  these  included  a  Travelling 
Sports  Caravan,  a  nation-wide  Socio-Cultural  Facility  Study 
and  a  number  of  other  small  programs.  Branch  personnel  also 
attended  nationally  sponsored  sports  conferences  including 
the  Child  in  Sport  and  Physical  Activity  Conference  (1972), 
the  Women  in  Sport  Conference  (1975)  and  several  others. 

On  the  interprovincial  level,  B.C.  developed  greater 
communication  links  with  other  provinces.  When  the  federal- 
provincial  cost-sharing  agreements  had  been  in  effect,  national 
meetings  with  provincial  representation  were  held  regularly. 

At  the  termination  of  the  cooperative  agreements,  the  provinces 
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decided  to  stay  in  touch  through  a  Council  of  Provincial 
Directors  of  Sport  and  Recreation.  This  group  was  officially 
formed  in  1971  and  subsequently  met  approximately  twice  each 
year  for  information  sharing,  policy  discussion  and  limited 
program  development.  Like  most  provinces,  B.C.  was  a  willing 
participant  in  this  interprovincial  body.  Over  time  the 
Council  gradually  became  more  effective  with  one  of  its  most 
noteworthy  achievements  being  the  instigator  role  it  played 
in  the  development  of  the  National  Coaching  Development 
Program. 

The  Sports  and  Fitness  Division  dealt  with  numerous 

sporting  issues,  and  any  newly-emerging  programs  in  this  area 

♦ 

usually  became  an  added  responsibility  of  the  Branch.  For 
instance,  when  the  Western  Canada  Games  were  held  in  Regina 
in  1975,  the  Division  and  the  L.S.B.  assumed  responsibility 
for  administering  B.C.'s  participation  in  this  event. 

2.  Other  Services.  While  the  Sports  and  Fitness 
Division  was  responsible  for  many  sports  services,  these  were 
principally  related  to  the  provincial  scene  (i.e.  provincial 
sports  associations) ,  and  several  important  sports  programs 
geared  at  the  community  level  were  handled  by  the  Community 
Recreation  Division  of  the  Branch.  Grant  programs  and  con¬ 
sulting  services  which  began  under  the  Community  Programmes 
Branch  continued  in  the  1970's.  In  1975,  there  were  some 
761  grants  to  communities,  totalling  $632,319,  a  portion  of 
which  were  used  by  municipalities  to  develop  their  recreational 
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sports  programs.  Branch  regional  consultants  provided 
advice  to  communities  on  program  development,  facility 
matters  and  special  assistance  was  given  for  the  1971  B.C. 
Centennial,  in  a  fashion  similar  to  previous  celebrations. 
Another  duty  of  the  regional  consultants  was  to  aid  communi¬ 
ties  staging  events  in  conjunction  with  the  B.C.  Festival 
of  Sports  and  later  the  broadened  program  under  the  title  of 
the  B.C.  Festival  (Annual  Reports  of  the  Department  of  Travel 
Industry,  1970-1974;  B.C.  Public  Accounts,  1970-1975) . 

A  major  emphasis  of  the  Branch  had  always  been  on 
leadership  development  in  the  province  and  the  1970's  were  no 

exception.  Recent  efforts  were  directed  at  a  much  more 

* 

regional  concept  of  seminars,  clinics  and  workshops.  The 
Provincial  Recreation  Leadership  School  was  one  facet  of  the 
leadership  training  program  which  disappeared  entirely.  New 
forms  of  leadership  training  which  emerged  in  the  present 
decade  included  student  employment  programs  in  recreation 
(i.e.  Innovation  '74,  W.I.G. — students  working  in  government) 
and,  most  significantly.  Branch  sponsorship  of  a  three-year 
Leisure  Development  Course  at  Cariboo  College  in  Kamloops 
(Annual  Reports  of  the  Department  of  Travel  Industry,  1970- 

1974) . 

A  provincial  library  and  resource  centre  continued  to 
make  available  various  materials  covering  a  wide  variety  of 
sports  topics.  Under  the  supervision  of  Peter  Grant,  the 
Vancouver  Island  consultant  of  the  Branch,  this  service  was 
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improved  by  adding  new  materials  and  updating  a  catalogue 
of  information.  In  1975,  it  was  reported  that  resources 
available  included  "Technical  and  instructional  materials  in 
a  wide  range  of  sports  skills  and  arts  and  crafts  skills 
.  .  .  [and  they]  received  heavy  usage  during  the  last  year." 
(Annual  Report  of  the  Department  of  the  Provincial  Secretary, 

1975 : AA  49) .  Unfortunately,  the  popular  Branch  bulletin, 
Community  Recreation,  which  had  been  so  prominent  under  the 
C.P.B.  made  a  brief  comeback  in  1972  but  shortly  thereafter 
it  ceased  publication  (Grant,  P.,  1977). 

The  Branch  instituted  a  number  of  special  programs 
and  services  of  a  sporting  nature  which  often  involved  the 
entire  agency.  In  July  1971,  a  Run-Walk-Cycle-Swim-Skate 
Fitness  Program  was  launched  and  administered  via  local 
recreation  commissions  through  Branch  regional  offices. 

Designed  to  encourage  British  Columbians  to  participate,  this 
was  a  first  in  terms  of  a  major  fitness  program  to  be  sponsored 
by  the  Branch.  A  wide  variety  of  other  special  projects  were 
undertaken,  particularly  at  the  regional  level,  and  on  many 
occasions  these  activities  had  sport  as  a  central  or  secondary 
theme.  Furthermore,  the  Branch  helped  to  co-ordinate  special 
federal  programs  including  Opportunities  for  Youth,  the  Local 
Initiatives  Program,  Young  Canada  Works  and  Canada  Works-- 
programs  which  in  many  cases  had  sport  and  recreation  as  an 
integral  component  of  their  makeup.  Finally,  the  Branch 
continued  its  provision  of  services  for  drama  and  recreation 
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services  for  the  blind.  In  thec/erall  recreation  program 
for  the  blind  population,  activities  such  as  swimming, 
shuffleboard  and  bowling  often  were  sponsored  (Annual  Reports 
of  the  Department  of  Travel  Industry,  1970-1974;  Annual 
Report  of  the  Department  of  the  Provincial  Secretary,  1975: 

AA  49-50) . 


Miscellaneous  B.C.  Government  Involvement 
in  Sport 

During  the  Seventies,  the  B.C.  Government's  interest 
in  sport  was  not  restricted  solely  to  the  primary  agency  it 
had  designated  responsible  for  this  area.  Outlined  in  this 
section  are  other  sport-related  projects  of  various  government 
bureaucracies  which  illustrate  the  government's  multi-agency 
involvement  in  sport. 


1.  Department  of  Travel  Industry.  For  motives  directly 
linked  to  promoting  travel  in  the  province,  this  government 
agency  became  involved  in  sport  programs,  principally  in 
developing  the  concept  of  the  B.C.  Festival  of  Sports  in 
co-operation  with  the  B.C.S.F.  The  stated  objectives  of 
this  sports  festival  were  threefold: 

1.  to  focus  attention  on  amateur  sports,  recreation 
and  fitness  as  components  of  good  physical  and 
mental  health  for  British  Columbia; 

to  encourage  British  Columbia  athletes,  their 
families,  friends,  and  fans  to  visit  other  parts 
of  the  Province,  thereby  becoming  more  aware  of 
regional  opportunities  and  attractions;  and 
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3.  to  create  a  series  of  events  that  in  their  total 
would  attract  visitors  to  the  Province  from  other 
parts  of  North  America  during  an  off-peak  season 
(Annual  Report  of  the  Department  of  Travel 

Industry ,  1970:1  26-27). 

To  administer  the  festival,  an  elaborate  organizational 
structure  was  designed,  consisting  of  government  civil  servants, 
politicians  and  B.C.S.F.  personnel  (See  Figure  7  ).  A  special 
Festival  of  Sport  Office  was  opened  in  the  B.C.S.F.  head¬ 
quarters  with  a  number  of  individuals  hired  to  organize  the 
program,  and  Travel  Industry  employees  were  utilized  as  well. 

A  very  heavy  reliance  was  put  on  the  use  of  advertising  to 
promote  this  province-wide  sports  event;  hence  the  appointment 
of  J.  St.  Clair  Rivers,  a  former  newspaper  publisher,  to  the 
festival's  administrative  staff.  During  the  first  year  of 
the  festival,  "Comnet" ,  the  B.C.  Festival  of  Sport  Communica¬ 
tions  Network,  was  established  as  " .  .  .  one  of  the  most 

sophisticated  communications  vehicles  ever  related  to  any 
sports  undertaking  in  Canada."  (Annual  Report  of  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Travel  Industry,  1970:1  31).  Techniques  used  to 
promote  the  festival — with  the  help  of  professional  writers 
and  advertising  specialists — included  widespread  television, 
radio  and  newsprint  advertising  in  B.C.,  other  parts  of  Canada 
and  the  U.S.A.  In  addition,  thousands  of  Festival  of  Sport 
Schedule  of  Events  programs  were  produced  and  distributed 
throughout  the  province  (Annual  Reports  of  the  Department 


of  Travel  Industry,  1970-1974)  . 
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Source : 


FIGURE  7 


ORGANIZATION  OF  THE 
BRITISH  COLUMBIA  FESTIVAL  OF  SPORTS 


Results ,  Second  Annual  B.C.  Festival  of  Sports, 

May  20-June  7,  1971.  The  Directorate  had  over 

twenty  members  with  one  being  Jim  Panton  of  the 

C .  R .  B . 
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An  important  component  of  the  festival  was  its 
comprehensive  program  of  awards  which  made  available 
certificates,  badges,  medallions  and  trophies  to  festival 
participants  and  victors.  This  aspect  of  the  festival 
program  received  financial  assistance  from  the  P.F.  and  A.S. 
Fund  as  did  other  costs  associated  with  this  event,  although 
some  monies  also  came  out  of  the  Travel  Industry  budget. 

Money  was  also  given  to  the  B.C.S.F.  and  Broom  (1974:20)  re¬ 
ported  that  "In  1973  the  Federation  received  a  grant  of  $150,000 
from  the  British  Columbia  Physical  Fitness  and  Amateur  Sports 
Fund  which  included  $60,000  allocated  for  the  expenses  of  the 
Festival  of  Sports  office  and  field  operations." 

The  festival  events  themselves  were  staged  in  numerous 
communities  throughout  the  province  and  the  number  of 
participants  and  events  indicated  the  widespread  appeal  of 
this  program  (See  Table  10) .  While  this  characteristic  was 
true  of  both  Winter  and  Spring  Festivals,  it  was  the  latter 
which  proved  to  be  the  largest  and  most  popular.  Thus,  the 
Festival  of  Sports  helped  to  promote  and  encourage  sport  in 
the  province  and  had  such  effects  as  influencing  facility 
construction  in  communities  staging  festival  events,  helping 
to  increase  the  capabilities  of  the  B.C.S.F.,  and  stimulating 
the  growth  of  sport  in  more  rural  areas  (Spooner,  1977). 

^The  funds  provided  to  the  B.C.  Festival  of  Sports 
from  the  B.C.  Physical  Fitness  and  Amateur  Sports  Fund  amounted 
to:  $25,000  in  1970;  $72,000  in  1971;  $69,000  in  1972; 

$33,000  in  1973;  and  $50,000  in  1974  (Leisure  Services  Branch, 
mimeograph,  1976) . 
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TABLE  10 

B.  C.  FESTIVAL  OF  SPORTS  STATISTICS 


Event 

Dates 

No.  of 
Camunities 
Involved 

No.  of 

Events  and 
Tournaments 

No.  of 
Athletes 

No.  of 

Spectators 

1. 

First  Annual 

B.C.  Festival 
of  Sports 

May  16- 
June  1, 
1970 

64 

247 

125,000 

n.a. 

2. 

Second  Annual 

B.C.  Festival 
of  Sports 

May  20- 
June  7, 
1971 

100 

400 

150,000 

n.a. 

3. 

First  B.C. 

Festival  of 

Winter  Sports 

Dec.  1- 
12,  1971 

42 

92 

16,000 

45,000 

4. 

Third  Annual 

B.C.  Festival 
of  Sports 

May  15- 
June  5, 
1972 

98 

331 

100,000 

820,000 

5. 

Second  B.C. 

Festival  of 

Winter  Sports 

Jan.  18- 
Feb.  5, 
1973 

50 

120 

25,000 

n.a. 

6. 

Fourth  Annual 

B.C.  Festival 
of  Sports 

May  17- 
June  4 , 
1973 

98 

330 

120,000 

850,600 

7. 

Third  B.C. 

Festival  of 

Winter  Sports 

Jan.  17- 
Feb.  4 , 
1974 

68 

150 

35,000 

n.a. 

8. 

Fifth  Annual 

B.C.  Festival 
of  Sports 

May  16- 
June  3, 
1974 

100 

310 

150,000 

n.a. 

9. 

B.C.  Winter 

Festival 

Jan.'  23- 
Feb.  17, 
1975 

n.a. 

300 

85,000 

500,000 

10. 

B.C.  Spring 

Festival 

May  22- 
June  16, 
1975 

n.a. 

450 

125,000 

Source :  Annual  Reports 

of  the  Department  of  Travel  Industry,  1970- 

-1974;  Annual 

Report  of 

the  Department  of  the  Provincial  Secretary,  1975;  Results  Programs,  B.C.  Festival 
of  Sports,  1970-1975. 
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As  alluded  to  earlier,  difficulties  began  to  emerge 
with  respect  to  the  B.C.  Festival  of  Sports.  Various 
individuals  and  certain  sport  governing  bodies  developed 
a  tremendous  dislike  for  the  hundreds  of  thousands  of  govern¬ 
ment  dollars  being  pumped  into  advertising  and  promotional 
gimmicks,  monies  which  they  felt  would  have  been  better 
utilized  by  individual  sport  associations  (Hindmarch,  1977; 
Spooner,  1977).  Another  contentious  issue  was  that, 
even  though  the  Department  of  Travel  Industry's  intention 
was  to  use  the  Festival  to  dramatically  increase  travel 
during  off-peak  periods,  comments  in  the  Broom  Report  and 
research  by  the  B.C.  Research  Institute  revealed  that  travel 
directly  attributable  to  the  Festival  was,  in  fact,  not  as 
substantial  as  hoped  or  as  great  as  the  Festival  organizers 
claimed  (Broom,  1977). 

For  a  variety  of  reasons,  including  a  recommendation 
for  change  in  the  Broom  Report,  the  Festival  of  Sport  under¬ 
went  a  facelift  in  1974.  Besides  expanding  the  Festival 
format  to  include  cultural  and  art  activities  and  renaming  it 
the  B.C.  Festival,  the  administration  of  this  program  was 
put  under  the  C.R.B.  —  specifically,  under  a  Festival  Manager 
located  in  the  C.R.B.  office  in  Vancouver.  In  1974  and  1975 
the  Festival  operated  with  a  reduced  budget  and  less  high- 
powered  advertising  but  was  terminated  altogether  in  1976 
(Annual  Report  of  the  Department  of  the  Provincial  Secretary, 


1975 : AA  49) . 
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The  Department  of  Travel  Industry  had  other  interests 
in  sport,  again  for  reasons  associated  with  maintaining  a 
healthy  travel  industry  in  the  province.  With  B.C.'s  Rocky 
Mountains  providing  a  winter  haven  for  skiers,  the  Department 
used  a  variety  of  promotional  means  (i.e.  promotional  films 
and  brochures,  seminars  and  sports  shows)  to  encourage  this 
particular  sport.  '.The  motives  were  simply  related  to 
economics  as  "The  skiing  fraternity  are  known  as  generous 
spenders  and  over  the  years  they  can  be  depended  upon  to  swell 
the  Province's  tourist  dollars  immeasurably."  (Annual  Report 
of  the  Department  of  Travel  Industry,  1971:1  11). 

1.  Department  of  the  Provincial  Secretary.  A  depart¬ 
ment  with  a  long  history  of  providing  sports  services  continued 
in  this  capacity  in  the  present  decade.  When  the  C.R.B. 
transferred  its  operations  to  the  Provincial  Secretary's 
Department  and  became  the  L.S.B.,  the  government's  sports 
programs  became  somewhat  more  consolidated.  Prior  to  this 
shift,  the  Department  had  its  own  independent  forms  of 
involvement  in  sport;  nevertheless,  it  still  maintained  a 
close  liaison  with  the  C.R.B.  One  example  of  this  co-operation 
was  the  previously  discussed  P.F.  and  A.S.  Fund  which  was 
administered  through  the  Department  of  the  Provincial  Secre¬ 
tary  but  called  for  substantial  administrative  assistance 
from  the  C.R.B. 

The  First  Citizen's  Fund  was  another  program  admini¬ 
stered  through  this  Department  which  made  monies  available  to 
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sport  groups  and  projects.  The  aim  of  this  fund  was  geared 
towards  a  specific  population  and  was  .  .to  encourage  new 
and  constructive  projects  and  programmes  to  advance  the 
culture,  education  and  economic  circumstances  and  position 
of  the  Indian  citizens  of  British  Columbia."  (Report  of 
First  Citizen's  Fund  Advisory  Committee,  April  1,  1971  - 
March  21,  1972:1).  This  $25  million  perpetual  fund  operated 
in  a  similar  fashion  to  the  P.F.  and  A.S.  Fund  by  providing 
aporoximately  $1.8  million  interest  per  year  administered 
through  a  First  Citizen's  Fund  Advisory  Committee.  A  very 
large  percentage  of  each  year's  allotment  went  to  sport  types 
of  projects  both  in  the  construction  of  facilities  and  for 
sport  groups  (i.e.  competitions  and  travel  assistance).  One 
study  reported  that  "In  1973,  recreation  projects  received 
$700,908  or  23  percent  of  the  $2 , 900 , 000  authorized  in  that 
year."  (Broom  Report: 27). 

A  third  fund  according  some  financial  assistance  to 
sport  was  a  Special  Events  Fund  established  in  1975.  It  was 
funded  by  proceeds  from  the  Western  Canada  Lottery  through 
the  B.C.  Lotteries  Branch  and  was  "...  designed  to  provide 
travel  assistance  to  groups  or  individuals  who  have  been 
declared  official  British  Columbia  champions  or  representatives 
in  open  competition  ...  In  1975,  its  first  year  of  operation, 
28  grants  were  approved  with  a  total  value  of  $123,554." 

(Annual  Report  of  the  Department  of  the  Provincial  Secretary, 

1975 : AA  12).  Also  qualifying  were  groups  and  organizations 
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which  did  not  receive  monetary  support  from  other  funds.  An 
undetermined  portion  of  the  monies  available  under  this 
scheme  was  allocated  to  sport-affiliated  groups. 

An  important  structural  addition  to  the  Provincial 
Secretary's  Department  was  the  B.C.  Lotteries  Branch,  a  unit 
created  with  the  passage  of  the  Lotteries  Act  on  May  21, 

1974.  The  four  western  provinces  of  B.C.,  Alberta,  Saskat¬ 
chewan  and  Manitoba  formed  a  co-operative  lottery  under  the 
name  of  the  Western  Canada  Lottery  Foundation  to  eliminate 
the  proliferation  of  lotteries  and  to  manage  the  financial 
returns  to  the  provinces  and  agencies  selling  the  tickets. 

The  net  proceeds  were  to  be  used  by  each  province  as  they 
saw  fit  but  designated  for  the  area  of  recreation,  culture 
and  heritage  activities  (Annual  Report  of  the  Department 
of  Provincial  Secretary,  1974 ;W  47) .  In  B.C. ,  this  lottery 
activity  was  administered  by  the  Lotteries  Branch  with  pro¬ 
ceeds  transferred  into  a  "Lottery  Fund"  in  the  Provincial 
Treasury.  Money  which  accumulated  in  this  fund  was  then 
distributed  to  areas  qualifying  for  support  under  the  general 
guidelines.  Two  recipients  of  large  sums  of  this  money  were 
the  P.F.  and  A.S.  Fund  and  the  Special  Events  Fund  which  by 
October,  197 6,  received  some  $900,000  and  $400,000,  respect¬ 
ively,  from  the  Lottery  Fund  (Correspondence  from  Provincial 
Secretary's  Department  to  L.  Spooner,  October  19,  1976). 

In  1975  the  B.C.  Lotteries  Branch  also  became  involved 
in  distributing  Olympic  Lottery  Tickets  for  sale  in  B.C.  From 
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February  20,  1975,  to  August  31,  1976,  an  agreement  was  in  effect 
in  which  five  percent  of  the  face  value  of  Olympic  Lottery 
tickets  sold  in  B.C.  was  earmarked  for  the  Lotteries  Branch. 

This  money  was  to  be  used  in  the  general  area  of  amateur 
sport  as  determined  by  the  provincial  government  (Provincial 
Secretary's  Department  News  Release,  February  21,  1975).  The 
1975  Provincial  Secretary's  Report  noted  that  "The  proceeds 
of  the  Olympic  Lottery,  $258,400,  were  placed  in  a  special 
holding  account  and  will  be  devoted  to  the  Physical  Fitness 
and  Amateur  Sports  Fund  as  required  for  specific  projects." 
(Annual  Report  of  the  Department  of  the  Provincial  Secretary 

1975 ; AA  47).  All  told,  the  B.C.  Government  was  the  recipient 
of  some  $800,129  as  its  share  from  the  Olympic  Lottery  and 
a  total  of  $439,000  from  Loto  Canada  up  until  October,  1977 
(Loto  Canada  Media  Kit,  1977).  Funds  accruing  from  these 
national  lottery  schemes  and  the  interprovincial  Western  Lottery 
(i.e.  the  Express  and  the  Provincial)  were  directed  in  some 
proportion  to  sport  as  lotteries  began  to  have  a  profound 
impact  on  the  financial  assistance  given  to  the  area  of  sport 
development . 

There  were  other  forms  of  government  assistance  to  sport 
provided  by  the  Department  of  the  Provincial  Secretary.  One 
of  these  was  the  aforementioned  series  of  athletic  awards 
which  were  funded  out  of  the  P.F.  and  A.S.  Fund  but  admini¬ 
stered  by  the  Department.  In  addition  to  this  were  grants  to 
aid  the  construction  of  elderly  citizens'  recreation  facilities, 
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a  program  which  shifted  back  to  the  Provincial  Secretary 
in  1971  after  a  brief  time  period  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Department  of  Social  Welfare.  This  grant  program  subsequently 
shifted  to  the  Department  of  Recreation  and  Conservation  in 
1974.  By  far,  one  of  the  most  prominent  forms  of  assistance 
were  two  grants  of  $285,000  and  $346,800  to  the  1973  Canada 
Games  in  Burnaby-New  Westminster.  This  sum  fulfilled  the 
provincial  government's  obligations  to  this  f ederally-provin- 
cially-municipally  funded  sports  event  and  came  out  of  the 
Provincial  Secretary's  miscellaneous  grants  section  during 
the  1972  and  1973  fiscal  years.  (Annual  Reports  of  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  the  Provincial  Secretary,  1970-1975) . 

Finally,  mention  should  be  made  of  the  B.C.  Government's 
organizational  and  financial  assistance  given  to  the  1971  B.C. 
Centennial.^  As  in  the  past,  a  formal  committee  structure 
was  established  consisting  of  politicians,  civil  servants 
and  prominent  lay  people.  Included  in  the  structure  was  an 
Athletics  and  Sports  Subcommittee  whose  main  objectives  were: 
to  encourage  as  many  athletic  organizations  as  possible  to 
hold  national  or  international  championships  in  B.C.  during 
1971;  and  to  assist  B.C.  championship  events  in  all  sports 
with  an  awards  program.  In  fulfilling  these  objectives,  166 
athletic  events  were  assisted  with  either  cash  grants  or  some 
form  of  awards  (i.e.  scrolls,  medals,  medallions,  luncheons 
or  banquets) .  The  end  result  was  that  grants  were  given  to 

^This  topic  is  discussed  under  the  Provincial  Secretary's 
Department  due  to  this  agency's  function  as  a  "catch-all" 
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some  53  organizations  for  provincial,  national  and  inter¬ 
national  competitions.  A  special  project  was  the  expansion 
of  the  B.C.  Sports  Hall  of  Fame,  a  project  which  began  during 
the  1966-67  centennial  celebrations.  The  final  bill  for  all 
forms  of  sponsorship  came  to  $199,162  (B.C.  Centennial  '71 

Committee : 32 ) . 

Two  other  subcommittees — the  Community  Activities 
Promotions  Subcommittee  and  the  Community  Organization  Sub¬ 
committee — had  some  relationship  to  sport  in  that  local 
community  celebrations  usually  included  sports  activities 
as  well  as  some  building  of  centennial  commemoratives  often 
in  the  form  of  sports  and  recreation  facilities.  As  in 
previous  centennials,  substantial  per  capita  grants  ($2,022, 
055)  and  special  project  grants  ($2,062,017)  were  made  avail¬ 
able  for  these  programs.  It  is  also  noteworthy  that  the 
Community  Organizations  Subcommittee  was  largely  the  responsi¬ 
bility  of  the  C.R.B.  whose  office  and  field  staff  worked  on 
the  main  subcommittee  and  were  actively  involved  in  helping 
local  community  centennial  committees  to  plan  their  celebra¬ 
tions  and  projects  (B.C.  Centennial  '71  Committee : 23 , 33 ) . 

3.  Department  of  Health.  During  the  1970's  this 
government  Department  began  to  develop  increasing  interests 
in  the  area  of  physical  activity  associated  with  fitness.  In 
November,  1973  ,  a  B.C.  Conference  on  Physical  Activity  was 

department  and  because  the  Deputy  Provincial  Secretary,  L.  J. 
Wallace,  again  served  as  the  B.C.  Centennial  Chairman  as  he  did 
in  previous  centennial  celebrations. 
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sponsored  by  the  Health  Department,  the  purpose  of  which  was 
" .  .  .to  draw  to  the  attention  of  the  Province,  the  ill 

effects  of  physical  inactivity  on  modern  man."  (Broom 
Report,  1974  :12) .  A  direct  outcome  of  this  conference  was 
the  formation  of  Action  B.C.,  a  non-profit  organization 
outside  of  the  government  sphere.  Its  function  was  to  pro¬ 
mote  an  awareness  for  the  needs  and  benefits  of  physical 
activity  and  good  nutrition  as  lifestyle  changes  towards 
good  health  and  well-being  for  the  individual.  This  body 
received  large  amounts  of  provincial  funding  (See  Table  11  ) 
but  in  its  shared  sector  capacity  it  was  able  to  gain  finan¬ 
cial  aid  from  the  private  sector  as  well.  Action  B.C.'s 
affiliation  with  the  Department  of  Health,  as  the  originator 
of  the  concept  and  its  government  funding  source,  came  to  an 
end  in  1976  when  responsibility  for  this  program  shifted 

TABLE  11 

B.  C.  GOVERNMENT  FUNDING  TO  ACTION  B.  C. 


Year 

Amount 

1973-74 

$  19,022 

1974-75 

173,463 

1975-76 

304,159 

1976-77 

275,000 

Source:  B.C.  Public  Accounts,  1973-1977. 
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to  the  Department  of  Recreation  and  Conservation  (Action 
B.C.  Pamphlet,  Summer  1976;  Venables,  1977). 

Within  the  Health  Department,  another  service  which 
began  in  the  mid  1970's  was  the  designation  of  an  individual 
responsible  for  provincial  government  employee  fitness.  The 
Director  of  Employee  Fitness  Programs,  Mr.  J.  Stewart,  acted 
in  a  co-ordinator/promotional  capacity  while  serving  in  the 
Occupational  Health  Section  of  the  Health  Branch  to  develop 
employee  fitness  programs  for  civil  servants  in  Victoria 
(Broom,  1977 ) . 

4.  Department  of  Education.  Because  of  its  interest 
in  physical  education  and  athletic  programs  in  the  schools, 
the  Department  had  some  concern  with  sport.  Coupled  with  this 
interest  was  the  relationship  which  it  had  with  the  Adult 
Education  Night  Schools  program  which  frequently  had  recreat¬ 
ional  and  sport  units  as  an  integral  component  of  the  curri¬ 
culum.  Then,  too,  as  the  concept  of  community  schools  grew 
in  popularity,  the  Department  and  school  boards  had  to  deal 
with  municipal  governments  and  outside  organizations  in  order 
to  properly  utilize  school  facilities  for  this  purpose;  in 
many  instances,  this  was  related  to  sporting  activities  and 
athletic  events  (Broom  Report,  1974:10-12).  Another  form  of 
support  which  the  Department  of  Education  gave  to  sport  was 
the  use  of  the  Jericho  Hill  Schools  campus  in  Vancouver  for 
numerous  leadership  and  participant  courses  related  to  physical 
education,  recreation  and  sports.  One  example  was  the  youth 
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development  camp  of  the  B.C.  Federation  of  Schools  Athletic 
Associations  which  ran  special  one-week  camps  in  such  sports 
as  rugby,  soccer  and  volleyball  for  students  from  all  parts 
of  the  province  (Annual  Report  on  Education,  1975-76:  19) . 
The  fact  that  schools  provide  an  extensive  network  of  sports 
facilities  used  by  school-age  children,  and  more  recently 
by  the  public-at-large,  makes  these  facilities  an  extremely 
important  service  which  the  government  renders  to  sport. 


5 .  Department  of  Recreation  and  Conservation.  A 
government  agency  which  had  developed  mainly  environmental 
recreational  concerns,  this  Department  was  subjected  to 
drastic  revisions  in  the  1970's.  A  significant  development 
in  the  spring  of  1973  was  the  passage  of  a  Community  Recrea¬ 
tion  Facilities  Fund  Act  (B.C.  Statutes,  1973,  Chapter  17). 
The  Community  Recreation  Facilities  (C.R.F.)  Fund,  brought 
into  being  by  the  Minister  of  Recreation  and  Conservation, 
the  Hon.  J.  Radford,  was  formally  announced  in  the  1973 
Spring  Session  of  the  Legislative  Assembly  by  Premier  Dave 
Barrett  who  commented  that: 

.  .  .  the  Government  wishes  to  assist  and  encourage 

communities,  municipal  governments,  and  non-profit, 
cultural,  ethnic  or  religious  groups  to  build 
recreational  facilities  in  the  communities  of  the 
province.  For  this  purpose  this  bill  sets  up  a 
community  recreational  facilities  fund  of  $10 
million  .  .  .  The  province  will  pay  one-third  of 

the  cost  of  the  recreation  facility  up  to  the  total 
for  the  facility  of  $1  million;  in  other  words,  the 
province's  maximum  grant  in  any  one  endeavour  will 
be  one-third  of  $1  million  (Department  of  Recreation 
and  Conservation,  C.R.F.  Fund  Brochure : 5 ) . 
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While  the  type  of  facilities  funded  were  quite 
diverse,  a  high  proportion  were  sports  facilities  including 
ice  arenas,  swimming  pools,  curling  rinks,  outdoor  recrea¬ 
tional  facilities  for  skiing  and  boating  and  community 
recreational  centres.  The  first  facility  program  of  its  kind 
in  B.C. ,  the  C.R.F.  Fund  proved  to  be  tremendously  popular 
and  by  the  end  of  1975  $40.5  million  had  been  allocated  (B.C. 
Public  Accounts,  1973-75).  Despite  this  heavy  utilization, 
in  September,  197  6  ,  the  Social  Credit  Government  announced  the 
suspension  of  the  program  " .  .  .  pending  a  review  of  recrea¬ 

tion  facility  funding  in  the  province,  and  the  expected 
creation  of  a  new  program  next  year.  .  . "  (Department  of 

Recreation  and  Conservation  News  Release,  September  10,  1976). 

Actually,  the  fund  had  been  studied  in  the  summer  of 
1975  to  determine  how  it  might  be  improved.  Even  back  in 
the  summer  of  1974,  a  Study  Tour  of  Sports  and  Recreation 
Facilities  in  Europe  was  conducted  under  the  auspices  of  the 
C.R.F.  Fund,  the  Department  of  Recreation  and  Conservation, 
and  in  co-operation  with  the  C.R.B.  The  purpose  of  the  trip 
was  to  enable  study  tour  participants  to  examine  European 
facility  technology  in  standards  of  provisions,  design, 
construction  and  management.  Members  of  the  twenty-person 
tour  included  representatives  from  several  facets  of  govern¬ 
ment,  public  recreation,  business  sectors  associated  in  some 
way  with  the  development  of  recreation  in  B.C.  and  members 
of  the  C.R.F.  Fund  Advisory  Committee  (Report  of  the  Study 
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Tour  of  Sports  and  Recreation  Facilities  in  Europe,.  August, 
1974:1-2).  The  knowledge  gained  from  these  studies  was  used 
by  the  seven-member  C.R.F.  Fund  Advisory  Committee  and  the 
Department  of  Recreation  and  Conservation  to  help  in  the 
evaluation  of  facility  applications  for  grants.  When  the 
fund  was  put  in  abeyance  in  1976,  the  Social  Credit  Govern¬ 
ment  claimed  it  had  been  overspent  and  they  desired  to  examine 
its  objectives  once  more  and  to  clearly  define  the  program. 
Upon  the  completion  of  A  Study  of  the  Community  Recreation 
Facilities  Fund  in  April  1976,  the  government  decided  to 
revive  the  program  and  the  1977  budget  appropriated  $8  million 
to  it  (B.C.  Budget,  1977).  Moreover,  during  1977  ,  Bill  90  The 
Public  Recreational  Facilities  Act  was  passed;  its  terms  of 
reference  were  to  make  grants  for  the  renovation, construction 
or  equipping  of  public  recreational  facilities  and  would 
cover  up  to  one-third  of  the  cost  of  a  given  project,  to  a 
maximum  of  $400,000  (B.C.  Government  News,  Vol.  23,  No.  3: 

12).  A  sum  of  $8,000,000  was  appropriated  to  this  program 
for  1977-78  (B.C.  Estimates  1977-78) . 

An  important  development  in  1975  was  the  formation 
of  an  Outdoor  Recreation  Branch  in  the-  Department  of  Recreation 
and  Conservation.  A  budget  of  $80,236  the  first  year  was 
increased  to  $1,748,010  by  1976-77,  as  this  new  agency  began 
to  provide  various  services,  several  of  which  were  related  to 
sport  (e.g.  leadership  courses,  grants  to  outdoor  recreation 
groups,  etc.).  When  the  Recreation  and  Fitness  Branch  was 
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formed  during  the  government  reorganization  in  the  fall  of 
1976,  Outdoor  Recreation  was  made  one  unit  of  this  primary 
government  sport  agency  (Department  of  Recreation  and  Conser¬ 
vation  Annual  Reports,  1974-1976) . 

6 .  Other  Types  of  B.C.  Government  Involvement  in 
Sport.  A  number  of  other  government  departments  were  involved 
in  a  very  minor  capacity  with  sport  and  often  they  had  well- 
defined  interests  in  the  broader  recreation  and  leisure 
field.  In  fact  the  Broom  Report  (p.  28)  outlined  44  .  .  . 

eleven  provincial  government  departments  which  have  a  recre¬ 
ation  function,  in  greater  or  lesser  degree  .  .  ." 

Some  miscellaneous  types  of  B.C.  Government  sponsor¬ 
ship  to  sport  were  also  exhibited  outside  the  jurisdiction 
of  any  specific  department.  One  example  was  Vancouver's  at¬ 
tempt  to  land  either  the  1976  or  the  1980  Winter  Olympic  Games. 
Various  politicians  and  government  employees  were  involved 
in  the  organizational  and  planning  committee — the  Vancouver/ 
Garibaldi  Olympic  Committee.  For  example,  during  bidding  for 
the  1976  Games,  which  occurred  in  1970,  a  M.L.A.  of 
the  B.C.  Government,  Grace  McCarthy,  served  as  the  provincial 
liaison  official  on  this  committee  (Hindmarch,  1977:  Vancouver/ 
Garibaldi  Olympic  Committee  Submission  to  the  IOC,  1970). 

In  1970,  the  Department  of  Recreation  and  Conservation  pro¬ 
vided  a  $45,000  grant  to  the  organizing  committee.  Then,  in 
1972,  the  P.F.  and  A.S.  Fund  gave  $30,000  to  the  organizing 
committee,  and  funds  were  provided  by  the  federal 
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government  as  well.  Furthermore,  a  tripartite  government 
cost-sharing  agreement  was  enacted  in  case  the  bid  was 

t 

successful.  Under  these  arrangements,  the  federal  government 
was  willing  to  provide  a  $10  million  fixed  grant  towards  the 
Games'  deficit,  conditional  upon  the  B.C.  Government  and  the 
city  of  Vancouver  covering  the  balance  of  any  incurred  deficit 
(Hansard ,  January  22,  1970:2730).  Unfortunately,  neither 
the  bid  for  the  1976  nor  the  1980  Games  was  successful  and 
the  only  provincial  funding  used  was  the  small  grant  to  the 
organizing  committee  and  monies  spent  to  upgrade  Whistler 
Mountain . 

Extraprovincial  Government  Developments 
in  Sport 

During  the  present  decade  rapid  advances  occurred  in 
the  sport  world  which  in  various  ways  influenced  the  B.C. 
Government's  involvement  in  this  field.  Of  primary  importance 
were  programs  initiated  by  the  federal  government,  in  parti¬ 
cular,  the  Fitness  and  Amateur  Sport  Branch  (F.A.S.B.)  of 
the  Department  of  National  Health  and  Welfare.  Such  federally- 
sponsored  endeavours  as  the  Canada  Games,  special  Olympic 
programs  (i.e.  the  Olympic  Lottery/Loto  Canada,  Game  Plan), 
PARTICIPaction ,  the  National  Sport  and  Recreation  Centre 
Inc.  and  a  host  of  other  events  and  services  had  a  direct 
bearing  on  developments  in  B.C. 

In  comparative  terms,  B.C.  in  the  1970's  appeared  to  deve¬ 
lop  less  quickly  than  other  more  progressive  provinces  in  the 
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areas  of  organizational  structure,  sport  policy  making  and 
financial  assistance  accorded  to  sport.  For  example,  several 
provincial  governments  instituted  such  concepts  as  provincial 
games,  extensive  athletic  assistance  programs,  grants  to 
sport  governing  bodies  for  full-time  administrators,  sport 
administrative  centres,  and  provincial  training  centres. 
Conceivably,  the  action  taken  by  other  provinces  influenced 
changes  which  were  slowly  implemented  in  the  west  coast  province 
in  1974  after  the  Broom  Report  was  released.  The  pace  quickened 
in  late  1976  and  1977. 

At  another  governmental  level,  municipalities,  parti¬ 
cularly  larger  urban  areas,  offered  more  sophisticated  sports 
programs  than  in  the  past.  Although  rural  recreation  boards 
often  still  languished  in  this  regard,  many  larger  centres 
developed  well-administered  programs  with  little  provincial 
government  input.  The  1970's  also  witnessed  economic  problems 
which  in  part  led  to  fiscal  retrenchment  by  municipal  govern¬ 
ments  whose  first  services  to  be  cut  were  frequently  in  the 
sport  and  recreation  area.  At  any  rate,  the  provincial 
sport  delivery  system  became  much  more  reflective  of  the 
large  municipal  role  in  this  field  as  years  went  by. 

Apart  from  government,  the  private  sector  witnessed 
the  birth  of  not  only  new  sport  governing  bodies  and  organi¬ 
zations  but  a  strengthening  and  maturation  of  slightly  older 
groups.  The  British  Columbia  Recreation  Association  and  the 
British  Columbia  Sports  Federation  (which  became  Sport  B.C. 
in  1977)  began  to  grow  in  stature  and  to  gradually  develop 
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into  a  more  effective  lobby  for  sport  in  the  province.  The 
government  reorganization  to  consolidate  sports  services 
under  the  Recreation  and  Conservation  Ministry  must,  in  some 
part,  be  attributed  to  these  organizations  and  the  manner 
in  which  they  influenced  policy  change.  In  addition,  Sport 
B.C.,  was  instrumental  in  influencing  the  development  of  pro¬ 
vincial  games  by  exerting  continuous  pressure  on  the  govern¬ 
ment  to  support  an  event  common  to  most  provinces  in 
Canada . 

Individual  sport  governing  bodies,  too,  improved 
their  administrative  capabilities  and  in  most  instances 
attempted  to  broaden  their  program  across  the  province.  In 
expanding  services,  these  bodies  had  greater  expectations 
of  provincial  government  financial  assistance  and  regularly 
increased  their  demands  via  applications  to  the  P.F.  and  A.S. 
Fund . 

Among  the  populace  as  well,  a  greater  public  interest 
in  physical  activity  and  sports  for  health  and  social  reasons 
became  apparent  in  what  might  be  termed  the  "fitness  conscious 
1970' s.  As  a  result,  the  provincial  government  was  stimulated 
to  react  in  some  way  to  an  emerging  social  trend. 

SUMMARY  AND  CONCLUSIONS 

Provincial  government  involvement  in  sport  commenced 
with  significant  support  in  the  1930's  when  the  B.C.  Govern¬ 
ment  instituted  Pro-Rec.  The  reasons  for  such  a  move  were 
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mainly  focused  upon  a  rehabilitative  function  and  were 
related  to  the  concern  for  the  health  of  a  large  number  of 
unemployed  persons  during  a  depression  era.  In  the  period 
of  the  Second  World  War,  the  government's  justification  for 
involvement  became  linked  to  physical  fitness  and  the  need 
for  a  fit,  war-prepared  citizenry.  As  was  reported  in  1952 
about  the  Recreational  and  Physical  Education  Branch:  "... 
long  after  unemployment  ceased  to  be  a  factor,  'physical 
fitness'  remained  the  almost  exclusive  interest  of  the 
Branch."  (Report  of  the  Investigating  Committee  of  Pro-Rec:2). 
With  such  motives  behind  the  government's  involvement,  the 
Pro-Rec  program  was  highly  successful  in  influencing  develop¬ 
ments  not  only  in  B.C.  but  across  Canada  as  a  whole. 

In  1953  the  B.C.  Government  established  a  new  structure, 
the  Community  Programmes  Branch,  to  replace  the  Pro-Rec  scheme. 
With  this  structural  alteration  came  a  change  of  policy  in 
which  government  involvement  in  sport  became  part  of  a  broader 
recreation  mandate  directed  towards  upgrading  community 
recreation.  However,  in  1962  a  new  specifically  sport-focused 
interest  developed  as  a  result  of  Bill  C-131  and  the  ensuing 
federal-provincial  cost-sharing  agreements.  Upon  the  formation 
of  a  Sports  and  Fitness  Division  in  the  C.P.B.,  the  provincial 
government's  involvement  in  sport  increased  dramatically, 
particularly  in  elite  competitive  sport  areas. 

The  late  1960's  and  the  1970 's  were  critical  in  terms 
of  sport  development  in  B.C.  The  creation  of  the  Physical 
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Fitness  and  Amateur  Sports  Fund  and  the  Community  Recreation 
Facilities  Fund,  the  B.C.  Festival  of  Sports,  continued 
sports  services  to  communities  (i.e.  leadership  programs, 
consultation,  etc.)  and  the  establishment  of  the  Leisure 
Services  Branch  were  some  of  the  most  significant  events 
which  occurred  during  this  period.  Commenting  on  the  evolu¬ 
tion  of  increased  provincial  government  sports  services, 
Osborne  (1977)  remarked  that  historically  ".  .  .  it  changed 

from  no  interest  or  a  benevolent  paternal  interest  to  very 
substantial  funding."  Furthermore,  government  interest  in 
sport  became  linked  with  promoting  a  greater  sense  of  provin¬ 
cialism  (e.g.  via  the  Canada  Games) ,  and  this  coincided 
with  the  fact  that  governments  at  all  levels,  including  other 
Canadian  provinces,  considered  this  as  an  acceptable  sphere 
of  public  sector  activity. 

In  certain  circles,  a  feeling  of  discontent  surfaced 
with  respect  to  directions  which  the  B.C.  Government's  invol¬ 
vement  in  sport  had  taken  during  the  Sixties  and  the  early 
Seventies.  On  a  comparative  basis,  B.C.  noticeably  lagged 
behind  other  provinces.  The  primary  provincial  government 
sport  agency  in  B.C.  experienced  years  of  non-growth  in  a 
rapidly  expanding  government  bureaucracy.  At  the  same  time, 
a  situation  developed  in  which  sports  services  became  frag¬ 
mented  because  they  were  offered  through  a  variety  of  govern¬ 
ment  departments  and  agencies.  Judge  M.  Ferguson  (1977),  a 
long-time  sport  administrator  and  enthusiast,  emphasized  the 
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point  that  "[We]  had  a  very  cumbersome  structure  in  B.C. — 
Leisure  Services,  Recreation  and  Conservation,  Education, 
etc.  and  it  didn't  produce  what  it  could  have  or  should 
have  under  a  better  system."  Disenchantment  was  also  caused 
by  the  fact  that  no  comprehensive  government  sport  policy 
or  plan  was  ever  devised  and  implemented. 

Over  the  last  decade,  it  also  became  increasingly 
evident  that  a  form  of  power  struggle  developed  between 
the  private  sector  and  the  government  concerning  the  latter's 
involvement  in  the  sport  field.  As  the  collective  representing 
sports  interests  in  the  province,  the  provincial  sport  federa¬ 
tion,  Sport  B.C.,  became  a  more  viable  and  effective  body 
which  sought  greater  control  in  determining  the  destiny  of 
sport  in  the  province,  particularly  the  extent  of  and  areas 
in  which  the  government  provided  financial  assistance.  While 
the  B.C.  Government  and  Sport  B.C.  tried  to  cooperate,  at 
times  this  relationship  became  strained. 

Within  the  last  four  years,  certain  changes  were 
introduced  in  an  attempt  to  reform  the  provincial  government's 
approach  to  sports  services.  The  Broom  Report  of  1974  brought 
on  a  few  alterations,  especially  in  a  structural  sense,  with 
the  formation  of  the  Leisure  Services  Branch.  This  action 
was  further  supplemented  by  policies  initiated  by  the  Social 
Credit  Government  in  late  1976.  With  a  revamped  government 
structure  in  which  a  Recreation  and  Fitness  Branch  was  estab¬ 
lished  in  the  Ministry  of  Recreation  and  Conservation,  and 
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the  announcement  of  a  provincial  games,  B.C.  appeared  to 
be  moving  into  an  era  characterized  by  a  more  systematic, 
coordinated  and  rational  approach  to  its  involvement  in 
sport  than  it  had  exhibited  in  previous  years.  This  optimism, 
however,  was  dampened  to  some  extent  for  two  reasons;  one  of 
these  was  the  hesitancy  and  the  slow  reaction  of  the  government 
in  completing  all  proposed  changes  to  the  primary  sport 
agency.  The  second  was  the  atypical  structuring  of  the  pro¬ 
vincial  games  program  within  the  government  bureaucracy,  that 
is,  separating  its  control  and  operation  from  the  primary 
sport  agency.  Neither  of  these  contemporary  developments 

helped  to  promote  an  effective  administration  of  provincial 

* 

government  sports  services. 
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CHAPTER  III 


A  HISTORY  OF  PROVINCIAL  GOVERNMENT  INVOLVEMENT 

IN  SPORT  IN  ALBERTA 

As  the  second  province  to  be  examined  in  this 
investigation,  Alberta  bears  the  title  of  one  of  the  nation's 
youngest  provinces  and  one  which  proved  to  be  a  late  maturer 
in  developing  its  potential  within  Confederation.  In  the 
nineteenth  century,  Alberta  was  originally  part  of  Rupert's 
Land,  an  area  controlled  and  commercially  dominated  by  the 
Hudson's  Bay  Company.  In  1870  it  legally  became  an  area 
of  Canada  when  it  formed  one  district  within  the  very 

expansive  region  known  as  the  Northwest  Territories. 

Provincial  status  was  finally  realized  on  September  1,  1905 
(MacGregor,  1972:59-195). 

Alberta's  entry  into  Confederation  came  at  a  time  when 
the  trans-continental  railway  already  linked  the  nation  from 
east  to  west.  A  province  rich  in  agriculture  and  natural 
resources  began  to  develop,  aided  by  a  steady  flood  of  settlers, 
most  of  whom  were  of  European  extraction.  In  its  formative 
years,  the  province  experienced  both  the  prosperity  brought 
on  by  the  Roaring  Twenties  and  the  turmoil  caused  by  the 
Depression.  A  transition  to  industrialization  and  urbani¬ 
zation  became  apparent  during  the  Forties,  with  the  oil  strike 
at  Leduc  on  February  13,  1947  being  ".  .  .a  signal  which 
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ushered  in  the  province's  oil  era."  (MacGregor,  1972:287). 

In  a  little  over  a  quarter  century,  Alberta  developed  rapidly, 
increasing  its  ethnically-mixed  population  and  diversifying 
its  economy  into  four  substantial  bases:  mining  (including 
oil  and  gas) ,  construction,  manufacturing  and  agriculture 
(MacGregor,  1972:299-300). 

Throughout  its  history  Alberta  developed  a  unique 
sporting  tradition,  particularly  with  respect  to  provincial 
public  sector  involvement  in  sport.  To  some  extent,  a  summary 
of  provincial  government  involvement  in  sport  in  Alberta 
shows  parallel  developments  to  the  neighbouring  province  of 
B.  C.  although  notable  differences  existed,  particularly  in 
terms  of  the  various  key  time  periods.  In  Alberta,  the  time 
frames  delineated  for  examination  include:  1905-1938;  1938- 
1955;  1955-1966;  and  1966-1977;  with  a  similar  organization 
as  was  used  in  the  preceding  chapter. 

PROVINCIAL  GOVERNMENT  INVOLVEMENT  IN  SPORT 
IN  THE  EARLY  PROVINCE:  1905-1938 

Shortly  after  the  province  gained  official  status 
in  Confederation,  sport  in  Alberta  was  organized  in  a  fashion 
similar  to  the  rest  of  Canada.  That  is,  sporting  pursuits, 
for  the  most  part,  were  outside  the  public  sector's  control 
and  instead  were  administered  by  keen  and  interested  individu¬ 
als  in  the  private  sector.  When  Alberta  became  a  province  in 
1905,  the  formation  of  provincial  sport  associations  was 
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facilitated  simply  because  the  region  was  now  a  geographic 
and  political  fact.  As  a  result,  sport  began  to  flourish 
in  the  new  province  with  provincial  leagues  formed,  provin¬ 
cial  championships  held,  and  provincial  winners  declared. 

By  1915,  the  Alberta  Amateur  Athletic  Union  was 
formed  as  a  branch  of  the  Amateur  Athletic  Union  of  Canada. 

Soon  amateur  provincial  sport  interests  began  to  join 

this  parent  body  which  attempted  to  regulate  amateur  athletics 

in  Alberta  (Eckert,  1953:77).  Sport  governance  was  basically 

a  non-governmental  area  of  concern  and  financial  sponsorship 

of  sport  in  the  province  came  not  only  from  businesses 

willing  to  sponsor  clubs  and  certain  competitions  but  also 

from  the  administrators  and  participants  themselves. 

Nevertheless,  the  young  Alberta  Government  was  not 

completely  inactive  in  the  sporting  field;  for  example, 

sports  events  were  organized  in  September,  1905, as  part  of 

the  provincial  inauguration  ceremonies.  It  was  reported  that 

two  lacrosse  teams  from  Edmonton  and  Calgary  played  a  match 

in  celebration  of  this  historic  occasion  (Eckert,  1953:38). 

Moreover,  Eckert  (1953:38)  commented  on  a  northern  polo  club: 

After  its  formation  the  club  received  brief  support 
from  government  when  the  sports  committee  of  the 
government  promised  them  $200  for  the  expenses  of 
the  polo  tournament  to  be  held  in  conjunction  with 
inaugural  ceremonies. 

The  existence  of  a  sports  committee  in  government  which 
distributed  financial  aid  illustrated  a  minor  governmental 


interest  in  sport. 
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Another  interesting  development  occurred  in  1907  when 
the  Alberta  Legislative  Cup  was  donated  by  the  government  to 
the  provincial  lacrosse  champions  of  Alberta.  One  author 
reported  that  "Through  the  efforts  of  Senator  DeVeber  the 
twenty-five  members  of  the  provincial  legislature  gave  five 
dollars  each  towards  the  trophy  that  was  to  represent  the 
lacrosse  championship  of  Alberta."  (Blackburn,  1974:283). 

Almost  immediately  after  Alberta  gained  provincial 
status,  the  government  began  to  provide  grants  to  a  few  sport- 
related  organizations.  Table  12  shows  that  from  1905  until 
1938  a  variety  of  groups  were  recipients  of  provincial  govern¬ 
ment  funds  falling  under  a  miscellaneous  grants  section  of 
provincial  spending  (Alberta  Public  Accounts,  1905-1938) . 

During  the  first  fifteen  years  of  Alberta's  history  as  a 
province,  two  organizations  which  received  the  most  regular 
sums  of  money  were  the  Alberta  Provincial  Rifle  Association 
and  the  Alpine  Club  of  Canada. 

Apart  from  this  financial  support  to  a  few  select  groups, 
the  Alberta  Government  could  be  characterized  as  having  little 
interest  in  the  sport  domain.  No  public  sector  agency  was 
designated  responsible  for  matters  pertaining  to  the  sport 
and  recreation  field.  Apparently,  the  government's  concern 
during  this  time  was  with  more  pressing  social  and  economic 
issues  as  well  as  the  provision  of  physical  resources  (e.g. 
roads)  in  a  young  province  undergoing  typical  growing  pains. 
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TABLE  12 

ALBERTA  GOVERNMENT  GRANTS  TO  SPORT  ORGANIZATIONS :  1905  -  1938 


Year 

Sport  Organization  and  Grant  Total 

Annual  Total 

1906 

1. 

Alberta  Provincial  Rifle  Association 
(A.P.R.A. )  -  $1,200; 

2. 

Alpine  Club  of  Canada  -  250; 

$1,450 

1907 

1. 

A.P.R.A.  -  1,200; 

2. 

Alpine  Club  of  Canada  -  500; 

1,700 

1908 

1. 

A.P.R.A.  -  1,200; 

2. 

Alpine  Club  of  Canada  -  500 

1,700 

1909 

1. 

A.P.R.A.  —  1,200; 

2. 

Alpine  Club  of  Canada  -  1,000 

2,200 

1910 

1. 

A.P.R.A.  -  1,200; 

2. 

Alpine  Club  of  Canada  -  500 

1,700 

1911 

1. 

A.P.R.A.  -  1,200; 

2. 

Alpine  Club  of  Canada  -  1,000 

2,200 

1912 

1. 

A.P.R.A.  -  500; 

2. 

Alpine  Club  of  Canada  -  500 

1,000 

1913 

1. 

A.P.R.A.  -  500; 

2. 

Alpine  Club  of  Canada  -  500 

1,000 

1914 

1. 

A.P.R.A.  -  500; 

2. 

Alpine  Club  of  Canada  -  500 

1,000 

1915 

1. 

Alpine  Club  of  Canada  -  250 

250 

1916 

1. 

Alpine  Club  of  Canada  -  500 

500 

1917 

1. 

Alpine  Club  of  Canada  -  500 

500 

1918 

1. 

Alpine  Club  of  Canada  -  500 

500 

1919 

1. 

Alpine  Club  of  Canada  -  500 

500 

1920 

1. 

Alpine  Club  of  Canada  -  500 

500 

1921 

1. 

Alpine  Club  of  Canada  -  500 

500 

1922 

1. 

Alpine  Club  of  Canada  -  500 

500 

1924 

1. 

Alberta  Amateur  Athletic  Association  -  400 

400 

1926 

1. 

Alberta  Cricket  Association  -  100 

100 

1927-28 

1. 

Scottish  Football  Team  -  63 

63 

1928-29 

1. 

Canadian  Olynpic  Camu. ttee  -  750 

750 

1930-31 

1. 

Alberta  Cricket  Association  -  100;  2.  Amateur  Athletic 

Union  of  Canada  -  500 ;  3 .  Edmonton  and  District 

Football  Association  -  50  650 

1935-36 

1. 

Edmontcn  Boxing  and  Wrestling  Association  -  20 

20 

Source:  Alberta  Public  Accounts,  1905-1938.  There  may  have  been  other  grants 


to  sports  groups  but  these  were  possibly  hidden  in  miscellaneous  grants 
schemes  and  not  specifically  reported  in  undetailed  Public  .Accounts. 
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THE  HEALTH  AND  RECREATION  BRANCH:  1938-1955 

Background 

In  the  1930's  Alberta  experienced  the  effects  of  the 

great  Depression  which  was  partly  responsible  for  a  change 

on  the  province's  political  scene.  The  United  Farmer's  of 

Alberta  Party  which  had  been  in  power  since  1921  brought  the 

government  close  to  financial  bankruptcy  by  1934  and  had 

its  public  image  tarnished  by  a  number  of  political  scandals 

(Barr,  1974:35).  In  troubled  times,  the  Social  Credit,  led 

by  the  charismatic  and  religious  William  Aberhart,  rose  to 

prominence  in  a  remarkably  short  period  of  time.  The  result 

was  a  Social  Credit  sweep  of  the  August  22,  1935  election 

in  which  the  party  garnered  eighty-nine  percent  of  the  seats 

of  the  Legislative  Assembly.  The  party's  victory  received 

world-wide  headlines  as  the  first  Social  Credit  Government 

ever  elected  (Irving,  1959:3).  Mallory  (1954:3)  summarized  the 

emergence  of  this  new,  often  misunderstood,  political  force: 

Far  from  being  a  novel  form  of  Bolshevism — as  it  was 
presented  to  startled  readers  of  Eastern  newspapers — 
Social  Credit  in  Alberta  was  little  more  than  a  pro¬ 
jection  of  forces  and  ideas  inherent  for  a  generation 
in  western  agrarianism. 

So  in  1935,  a  thirty-six  year  Social  Credit  reign  began  in 
Alberta,  a  period  during  which  the  provincial  government 
expanded  its  involvement  in  matters  relating  to  sport. 

In  co-operation  with  the  federal  government  on  programs 
designed  to  dampen  the  negative  effects  of  the  Depression, 
Alberta  signed  agreements  in  the  latter  part  of  1937  whereby 
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it' undertook  a  program  for  the  rehabilitation  of  unemployed 
youth  (Alberta  Department  of  Education  Annual  Report , 

193  8  ;  19 ) .  The  Dominion-Provincial -Youth  Training  Program 
consisted  of  five  projects,  one  of  which  was  partly  devoted 
to  Health  and  Physical  Training  and  included  games  and 
calisthenics.  This  federal-provincial  program  was  shared 
on  a  fifty-fifty  basis  and  at  the  provincial  level  was  the 
responsibility  of  Joe  Ross,  Director  of  the  Vocational  Educa¬ 
tional  Branch  of  the  Department  of  Education  (Wood,  1966:2). 
Although  the  scheme  bore  little  direct  relationship  to  sport, 
it  helped  to  pave  the  way  for  future  developments  in  this  field. 

The  Pro-Rec  movement  in  B.C.  was  instrumental  in  influ¬ 
encing  trends  in  other  provinces  and  Alberta  provided  one  of 
the  best  examples.  The  1938  Alberta  Department  of  Education 
Annual  Report  (p.  11)  outlined  that: 

For  some  time  we  have  been  observing  the  very  success¬ 
ful  Health  and  Recreation  programme  being  developed 
in  B.C.  Through  the  generous  co-operation  of  the 
Minister  of  that  province,  the  services  of  the 
Director  were  loaned  to  Alberta  for  one  week  in 
June  last. 

Ian  Eisenhardt  thus  came  to  Alberta  in  June,  1938  .  In  addition 
to  conferring  with  government  officials,  his  duties  included 
attending  conferences  held  with  leaders  in  physical  training, 
recreation  programs  and  leisure-time  activities.  During  the 
summer  of  1938  the  responsibility  for  the  government's 
recreation  program  was  shifted  from  the  Vocational  Education 
Branch  to  a  newly-created  Health  and  Recreation  Branch  in  the 
same  Department.  Furthermore,  a  three-week  leadership  training 
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course  was  held  inf  Edmonton  at  the  University  of  Alberta. 

The  purpose  of  thd-  course  was  to  prepare  trained  leaders  to 
aid  in  the  institution  of  the  new  fall  program  which  was 
designed  to  introduce  recreation  activities  to  individuals 
at  community  recreation  centres  across  the  province.  The 
fifty-six  course  participants  who  were  selected  from  various 
communities  interested  in  establishing  local  recreation 
programs  received  instruction  at  this  leadership  course  from 
four  borrowed  B.C.  Pro-Rec  instructors.  The  result  of  this 
interprovincial  liaison  was  the  launching  of  a  program  in  the 
fall  of  1938  modelled  to  an  extent  on  the  one  operating  in 
the  west  coast  province  (Alberta  Department  of  Education 
Annual  Report ,  1938:11;  Wood,  1966:2-3). 

Structure  of  the  Health  and  Recreation 
Branch 

The  Health  and  Recreation  (H.  and  R. )  Branch  functioned 
as  an  extremely  small  unit  of  the  Department  of  Education  from 
1938  until  1955.  At  its  inception  in  1938,  Joe  Ross  was 
appointed  Director  of  this  agency.  His  position  was  interest¬ 
ing  in  that  he  held  a  dual  portfolio  as  the  Alberta  Director 
of  Canadian  Vocational  Training  and  the  Director  of  the  H.  and 
R.  Branch.  Also,  he  served  as  a  member  of  the  National  Physical 
Fitness  Council  from  1944  until  1952,  and  was  Acting  Chairman 
of  this  body  for  a  number  of  years  (McFarland,  1976b) . 

The  Branch  as  a  structure  operated  out  of  Calgary, 
despite  the  Department  of  Education's  location  in  Edmonton, 
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and  such  a  situation  gave  the  Director  control  over  practically 

all  Branch  activities.  Dr.  W.  H.  Swift,  Deputy  Minister  of 

Education  during  this  period,  stressed  that  the  Department 

of  Education  actually  had  little  contact  with  the  H.  and  R. 

Branch.  He  also  mentioned  that: 

Joe  Ross  operated  to  a  large  degree  as  a  free  agent. 

In  the  first  place  his  base  of  operation  was  Calgary 
and  we  didn’t  see  him  a  lot.  Furthermore,  most  of 
the  activities  he  was  associated  with  had  a  very 
intimate  connection  with  the  federal  government  and 
I  had  the  feeling  that  Joe  Ross,  to  a  large  extent, 
considered  himself  more  of  an  agent  of  the  federal 
government  than  the  provincial  government,  although 
he  was  part  of  our  establishment  and  received  his 
remuneration  from  us.  But  for  that  reason,  a  good 
deal  of  what  was  going  on  did  not  come  immediately 
to  my  attention  (Swift,  1977). 

Yet,  the  Deputy  Minister  pointed  out  that  no  major  conflicts 
developed  with  respect  to  this  very  small  unit  within  his 
Department.  Moreover,  J.  Ross  was  satisfied  with  his  working 
relationship  in  government  and  felt  he  was  fortunate  in 
working  with  ".  .  .an  excellent  Premier  .  .  .  and  a  better 

than  excellent  Deputy  Minister  in  Alberta."  (Ross;  An 
interview  with  T.  West,  1972:7). 

The  Branch  was  a  one-man  unit  during  its  first  seven 
years,  but  several  staff  appointments  and  changes  were  forth¬ 
coming.  In  1945,  William  Hutton,  whose  qualifications  included 
a  master's  degree  in  recreation,  was  hired  as  a  Supervisor 
of  the  H.  and  R.  Branch  to  assist  the  Director.  This  develop¬ 
ment  occurred  shortly  after  the  Alberta  Government  signed 
agreements  with  the  federal  government  in  1944  under  the  terms 
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of  the  National  Physical  Fitness  Act  (N.P .F . A. ) . ^  Increasing 
Branch  responsibilities  as  a  result  of  the  Act  necessitated 
additional  staff  to  help  administer  expanded  services.  The 
next  major  staff  addition  took  place  in  June,  1951,  when 
Elsie  McFarland,  a  former  part-time  Branch  employee  with 
qualifications  including  a  master's  degree,  was  hired  as 
Assistant  Supervisor.  This  appointment  materialized  because 
of  regular  requests  by  Joe  Ross  to  increase  staff  in  order  to 
administer  Branch  programs  and  services  more  effectively 
(Wood,  1966:8;  Alberta  Department  of  Education  Annual  Reports, 
1940-52;  McFarland,  1977). 

In  1952,  the  H.  and  R.  Branch  moved  from  Calgary  to 
Edmonton,  and  the  following  year  Joe  Ross  retired  from 
government  service,  leaving  William  Hutton  in  charge  of 
Branch  operations.  In  a  dispute  with  Department  officials 
over  his  assigned  position,  Mr.  Hutton  resigned  the  same  year. 
The  one  remaining  full-time  Branch  employee,  Elsie  McFarland, 
served  as  Acting  Director  for  a  one-year  period  during  which 
time  the  Deputy  Minister  was  reluctant  to  promote  a  woman  as 
permanent  Director  (McFarland,  1976a).  However,  based  on  a 
capable  performance  while  serving  as  Acting  Director,  Elsie 
McFarland  was  appointed  Director  in  1954  and  remained  as  the 


^The  1943  Annual  Report  of  the  Alberta  Department  of 
Education  (pp.  9-10)  announced  that  an  Alberta  Physical  Fitness 
Association  would  be  formed  in  order  to  cooperate  with  the 
federal  Department  of  Health  in  carrying  out  the  terms  of 
the  National  Physical  Fitness  Act.  This  was  to  be  effective 
April,  1944  ,  when  the  joint  Health  and  Recreation  program  carried 
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only  full-time  professional  Branch  employee  until  the  H.  and 
R.  Branch  underwent  structural  change  in  1955  (Wood,  1966:9; 
Swift ,  1976) . 

Funding  for  the  H.  and  R.  Branch  is  outlined  in  Table 
13  ,  illustrating  very  small  annual  increments  corresponding 
to  the  increase  in  staff  and  expanded  Branch  services.  An 
interesting  point  about  the  years  1938  to  1945  is  that  during 
this  time  Branch  program  costs  were  shared  equally  by  the 
federal  and  provincial  governments  under  the  Dominion- 
Provincial  Youth  Training  Program.  This  fifty-fifty  cost¬ 
sharing  arrangement  actually  applied  only  to  expenses  related 
to  leadership  training  with  no  maximum  ceiling  set,  and  the 
provincial  government  was  responsible  for  meeting  all  of  the 
costs  of  Branch  administration.  The  onus  was  on  local 
communities  to  provide  facilities  and  bear  the  net  cost  of 
equipment  supplied  to  them  by  the  H.  and  R.  Branch  (Canadian 
Youth  Commission,  1946:80). 

When  the  National  Physical  Fitness  Act  replaced  the 
earlier  agreement  in  specific  areas  related  to  sport,  recrea¬ 
tion  and  fitness,  the  funds  directed  towards  the  H.  and  R. 
Branch  from  provincial  coffers  increased  because  federal  funds 
under  the  new  Act  were  limited  to  a  maximum  based  primarily 
on  provincial  populations.  According  to  one  source:  "With  the 


on  as  part  of  the  Dominion-Provincial  Youth  Training  Program 
expired.  This  proposed  plan  must  have  changed  somewhat  as  there 
was  no  further  mention  of  such  an  association  being  formed  and 
the  Health  and  Recreation  Branch  assumed  the  duties  set  out  in 
the  National  Physical  Fitness  Act.  An  Alberta  Physical  Fitness 
Council,  however,  was  formed  but  it  appears  to  have  become  an 
inactive  body  after  a  few  initial  meetings  (McFarland,  1977)  . 
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TABLE  13 


ANNUAL 

BUDGETS  OF  THE 

HEALTH  AND  RECREATION 

BRANCH:  1938-1955 

Year 

Salaries 

Other  Expenses 

Total 

Federal  Government 
Contribution* 

1938-39 

n.a. 

n.a. 

n.a. 

Approximately  50%  of 

Total 

1939-40 

n.a. 

n.a. 

$33,944.87 

Approximately  50%  of 

Total 

1940-41 

n.a. 

n.a. 

30,354.00 

Approximately  50%  of 

Total 

1941-42 

n.a. 

n.a. 

24,900.00 

Approximately  50%  of 

Total 

1942-43 

n.a. 

n.a. 

21,562.00 

Approximately  50%  of 

Total 

1943-44 

n.a. 

n.a. 

19,890.08 

Approximately  50%  of 

Total 

1944-45 

n.a. 

n.a. 

31,929.38 

- 

[15,088.76 

(47%)] 

1945-46 

n.a. 

n.a. 

31,130.74 

- 

[17,981.77 

(58%)] 

1946-47 

2,025.00 

39,563.00 

41,588.00 

15,515.61 

(37%) 

[15,515.61 

(37%)] 

1947-48 

2,815.00 

32,916.23 

*35,731.23 

19,488.12 

(55%) 

[19,488.12 

(55%)] 

1948-49 

3,392.88 

30,180.87 

33,573.75 

8,883.30 

(26%) 

[14,671.79 

(44%)] 

1949-50 

6,040.00 

36,577.29 

42,617.29 

15,392.94 

(36%) 

[16,463.71 

(39%)] 

1950-51 

6,477.45 

43,782.16 

50,259.61 

22,427.46 

(45%) 

[15,567.95 

(31%)] 

1951-52 

10,257.10 

47,842.00 

58,099.10 

15,567.75 

(27%) 

[15,567.75 

(27%)] 

1952-53 

10,545.81 

33,537.56 

44,083.37 

14,954.89 

(34%) 

[15,558.50 

(35%)] 

1953-54 

8,406.31 

38,955.99 

47,362.30 

11,408.52 

(24%) 

[15,558.50 

(33%)] 

1954-55 

8,728.56 

40,824.32 

49,552.88 

20,312.04 

(41%) 

[15,558.50 

(32%)] 

*  . 

Percentage  of  federal  government  contributions  to  total  program  is  in 
brackets  (  ) . 

Source:  Alberta  Public  Accounts,  1938-1955.  Figures  in  square  [  ]  brackets  are  from* 

Sawula,  1977;  the  reason  for  the  discrepancy  is  unknown  except  that  Sawula's 
statistics  may  be  taken  from  Federal  documents  which  possibly  used  a  different 
fiscal  year;  or  else  grants  allocated  in  one  year  may  actually  have  been  paid 
in  the  next  fiscal  year  or  possibly  not  all  of  the  allocated  funds  were  spent. 
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advent  of  the  N.P.F.A.  there  was  a  reduction  in  the  amount 
of  money  available  to  the  province  by  the  Government." 

Sawula,  1977:156).  In  another  change  in  funding  arrange¬ 
ments,  the  federal  government  shared  with  the  provincial 
government  in  the  administrative  costs  of  the  H.  and  R.  Branch. 
Generally,  the  figures  point  to  an  agency  which  did  not  expand 
to  any  great  degree  in  terms  of  funds  spent  on  this  area  of 
provincial  government  involvement. 

Sport-Related  Programs 

The  program  of  the  H.  and  R.  Branch  in  its  first  seven 
years  of  operation  was  essentially  the  organization  of  a 
summer  Recreation  Leadership  School  designed  to'  train  part- 
time  recreation  leaders.  The  graduates  of  this  course  then 
went  on  to  instruct  "Health  and  Rec "  activities  back  in  their 
local  communities.  When  the  N.P.F.A.  came  into  effect  and 
new  staff  were  subsequently  hired,  an  expansion  of  Branch 
services  took  place,  although  leadership  training  remained 
as  the  central  theme  of  the  overall  program.  A  summary  of 
Branch  functions  is  presented,  emphasizing  those  of  a  sporting 
nature . 


1.  Sports  Services.  A  portion  of  the  Branch's  duties 
included  a  number  of  sports  services  which  developed  after 
1944  in  response  to  Alberta's  signed  agreements  under  the 
N.P.F.A.  In  1949,  the  first  basketball  coaches'  school  was 


held  at  Red  Deer,  sponsored  directly  by  the  Branch.  Afterwards, 


, 
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this  became  a  regularly  advertised  Eranch  service  as  these 
coaching  schools  were  "...  held  on  request  of  and  in 
cooperation  with  respective  provincial  sports  governing 
authorities  ..."  (Health  and  Recreation  Information  Booklet, 
1951:4).  Table  14  shows  the  frequency  of  and  attendance  at 
these  coaching  schools  which  were  intended  to  upgrade  the 
quality  of  sports  leadership  in  the  province. 

TABLE  14 

H.  AND  R.  BRANCH  SPONSORED  COACHING  SCHOOLS 


Year 

Type  of  Coaching  School 

Attendance 

1949 

Basketball 

51 

1950 

Basketball 

98 

Skiing 

28 

1951 

Basketball 

109 

1952 

— 

— 

1953 

Football 

109 

Fastball 

1954 

Basketball  (Coaching  and 

Officiating) 

109 

Source : 

Alberta  Department  of  Education  Annual 

Reports , 

1949-1955 


Another  sport  service  was  the  purchase  of  equipment  by 
the  Branch  for  use  by  approved  classes  in  the  communities. 
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This  equipment  which  included  basketballs,  tumbling  mats, 
badminton  racquets,  and  other  sporting  goods  was  provided  at 
net  cost  with  a  fifteen  month  period  allowed  for  repayment 
by  community  groups.  There  were  also  blueprints  for  benches, 
springboards  and  vaulting  horses  supplied  free  by  the  H.  and 
R.  Branch  (Health  and  Recreation  Branch  Information  Booklet, 
1951:11) . 

Apparently,  the  Branch's  limited  sports  services  were 
well-received  and  there  was  even  pressure  for  programs  to  be 
expanded.  One  trend  reported  in  the  Department  of  Education's 
Annual  Report  of  1953  (p.  88)  indicated  that  "Communities 
and  school  organizations  continue  to  press  for  regional 
institutes  in  coaching,  officiating  and  other  areas  of  physical 
recreation."  There  was  also  a  feeling  within  the  Branch  that 
encouragement  and  guidance  should  be  given  by  the  Department 
towards  the  formation  of  an  autonomous  Provincial  High  School 
Athletic  Association  (Alberta  Department  of  Education  Annual 
Report,  1952:96).  Such  recommendations  were  not  acted  upon 
immediately  largely  because  the  Branch's  staff  was  reduced  to 
one  professional  by  1953. 

2.  Other  Services.  In  addition  to  the  aforementioned 
duties,  the  H.  and  R.  Branch  was  responsible  for  a  number  of 
functions  partially  related  to  sport.  The  most  prominent 
program  in  this  regard  was  the  recreation  leadership  services 
which  included  sponsorship  of  an  annual  recreation  leadership 
school  and  renumeration  to  certified  health  and  recreation 
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leaders  conducting  approved  activities  in  the  communities. 

The  Branch  also  had  a  reference  library  which  contained  various 
recreation  and  sports  publications  and  films.  As  well, 
printed  materials  from  the  Branch,  including  a  monthly 
newsletter  and  information  from  the  Fitness  Division  of  the 
Department  of  National  Health  and  Welfare  in  Ottawa,  were 
distributed  free  of  charge  to  certified  leaders  and  interested 
organizations.  Furthermore,  Branch  personnel  gave  consultative 
services  to  local  communities  and  organizations  through  field 
trips  to  communities,  correspondence,  addresses  and  conferences 
(Health  and  Recreation  Branch  Information  Booklet,  1954:3-4) . 

An  example  of  this  consultative  service  was  Branch  involvement 
in  the  initial  meetings  which  culminated  in  the  formation  of 
the  Alberta  Recreation  Executive  Association  in  1950.  During 
the  early  years  of  this  new  body,  services  of  the  H.  and  R. 
office,  including  William  Hutton  as  secretary,  were  made 
available  to  this  association  (McFarland,  1976b:3). 

Miscellaneous  Alberta  Government 
Involvement  in  Sport 

Besides  the  involvement  of  the  primary  government  agency 
responsible  for  sport,  there  was  a  very  limited  interest  in 
this  field  exhibited  by  other  agencies  of  the  Alberta  Government. 
One  development  which  occurred  in  1945  was  the  establishment 
of  a  Cultural  Activities  Branch  in  the  new  Department  of  Economic 
Affairs.  McFarland  (1976b: 3)  reported  that  this  Branch  had: 
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.  .  .  the  authority  to  establish  boards  whose 
function  shall  be  the  encouragement,  co-ordination, 
expansion  and  development  of  different  aspects  of 
the  cultural  life  of  the  Province  and  in  particular 
library  facilities  in  both  urban  and  rural  districts, 
music,  art,  drama,  handicrafts  and  physical  recreation. 

While  the  function  of  the  Cultural  Activities  Branch  was  only 
very  peripherally  related  to  sport,  this  agency  was  signifi¬ 
cant  in  that  the  H.  and  R.  Branch  was  later  amalgamated  with 
Cultural  Activities  under  the  Department  of  Economic  Affairs. 

The  Alberta  Government  also  provided  small  grants  to 
a  few  sport  organizations  as  it  had  done  in  the  past.  These 
grants  were  usually  listed  under  Treasury  Department  spending 
in  "Unforseen  and  Unprovided  For"  or  "Miscellaneous"  sections. 
After  the  formation  of  the  Department  of  Economic  Affairs  in 
1945,  financial  assistance  to  sport  bodies  was  appropriated 
from  this  agency's  budget  as  well.  Thus,  Alberta  Government 
grant  allocations  to  sport  during  this  period  came  from  a 
few  different  sources  and  were  not  provided  on  the  basis  of  any 
systematic  funding  policy.  In  many  cases,  this  financial 
aid  was  given  to  sport  organizations  for  expenses  related  to 
travel —  for  example,  to  the  Canadian  Olympic  Association  to 
send  the  national  team  to  the  Olympic  Games  (see  Table  15) . 

Extraprovincial  Government  Developments 

in  Sport2 

The  "Health  and  Rec "  program  of  the  provincial  govern¬ 
ment  was  just  one  of  a  number  of  factors  influencing  sport 

For  a  detailed  account  of  the  development  of  sport  in 
Alberta  during  this  period,  refer  to  H.  Eckert,  "The 
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TABLE  15 

MISCELLANEOUS  ALBERTA  GOVERNMENT  GRANTS  TO  SPORT 
ORGANIZATIONS:  1938  -  1955 


Year 


Sport  Organization  and  Grant  Total 


Annual  Total 


1938-39 

1946- 47 

1947- 48 

1948- 49 


1949-50 


1950- 51 

1951- 52 


1952-53 


1953-54 


1954-55 


Source : 


1.  Edmonton  Sport  Booster  Club  -  20  20.00 

1.  Edmonton  and  District  Football  Association  -  104.75  104.75 

1.  Alberta  Provincial  Cricket  Association  -  150; 

2.  MacDonald  Brier  Tankard  1948  Playdcwns'  1,500.00 

Committee  -  1,000 

1.  Alberta  Provincial  Cricket  Association  -  150; 

2.  Alberta  Provincial  Rifle  Association  -  1,000; 

3.  Skiing  Competition  -550; 

4.  Canadian  Olympic  Association  -  2,000  3,700.00 

1.  British  Qnpire  Games  Association  of  Canada  -  500; 

2.  Alberta  Provincial  Cricket  Association  -  150; 

3.  Alberta  Provincial  Rifle  Association  -  1,000; 

4.  Ski  Runners  of  the  Canadian  Rockies  -  100 

1.  Alberta  Provincial  Cricket  Association  -  150; 

2.  Alberta  Provincial  Rifle  Association  -  1,000 

1.  Alberta  Provincial  Rifle  Association  -  500; 

2.  Alberta  Provincial  Cricket  Association  -  150; 

3.  Edmonton  Junior  Football  League  -  100; 

4.  Ski  Runners  of  the  Canadian  Rockies  -  1,000 

5.  Canadian  Olympic  Association  -  2,500 

1.  Alberta  Cricket  Association  -  300; 

2.  Alberta  Provincial  Rifle  Association  -  500; 

3.  Canadian  Ladies  Golf  Union  -  137.50 

4.  Edmonton  Grey  Cup  Corrmittee  -  2,500 

5.  Edmonton  Speed  Skating  Association  -  500 

1.  Alberta  Amateur  Skating  Association  -  250; 

2.  Alberta  Rifle  Association  -  500; 

3.  British  Empire  and  Ccrrmonwealth  Games  Association 

of  Canada  -  500  1,250.00 

1.  Western  Canadian  Ladies  Curling  Association  -  100; 

2.  Alberta  Cricket  Association  -  200; 

3.  Alberta  Lawn  Bowling  Association  -  200; 

4.  Alberta  Provincial  Rifle  Association  -  250; 

5.  Alberta  Rifle  Association  -  250; 

6.  Amateur  Athletic  Union  of  Canada  -  400; 

7.  Edmonton  Grey  Cup  Carmittee  -  2,000; 

8.  Edmonton  Speed  Skating  Association  -  250; 

9.  West  End  Swimming  Club  -  50;  10.  Federation 

International  de  Ski  Trust  -  8,000  11,700.00 


Alberta  Public  Accounts,  1938-1955.  This  may  not  be  an  all-inclusive 
list  as  occasionally  these  government  records  did  not  specify  individual 
grants  but  instead  grouped  everything  under  the  title  of  miscellaneous 
grants . 


1,750.00 

1,150.00 

4,250.00 

3,937.50 
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development  in  Alberta  from  1938  to  1955.  Besides  the  Alberta 
Government's  involvement  in  sport,  the  activities  of  other 
levels  of  government  also  had  an  impact  during  this  period. 

For  instance,  Pro-Rec  in  B.C.  definitely  had  a  bearing  on 
the  establishment  and  general  operation  of  the  Alberta  scheme. 

A  very  significant  event  was  the  federal  government's  entry 
into  this  field  through  a  series  of  acts,  the  most  important 
of  which  was  the  N.P.F.A.  This  legislation,  with  its  federal- 
provincial  agreements,  influenced  developments  in  most  of 
the  provinces,  Alberta  included,  although  it  operated 
under  some  controversy.  Finally,  municipal  governments, 
encouraged  to  a  degree  by  the  two  senior  levels  of  government, 
began  to  establish  more  effective  recreation  programs  in  which 
sports  activities  were  an  integral  component.  Joe  Ross 
commented  on  how  the  Alberta  Government  tried  to  encourage 
municipal  development: 

We  the  province  did  not  select  any  leaders.  The  town 
selected  and  we  trained  whoever  they  selected.  It  was 
their  program.  I  tried  to  keep  that  before  them  all 
the  time  (Ross;  an  interview  with  T.  West,  p.  2). 

Both  the  Depression  and  World  War  Two  had  an  impact 

on  the  way  in  which  sport  developed  in  Alberta.  In  fact,  it 

was  for  reasons  associated  with  the  Depression  that  Alberta 

initially  established  its  "Health  and  Rec "  program  in  1938. 

While  the  war  was  responsible  for  the  curtailment  of  some 

sporting  activities,  particularly  among  the  professional  ranks, 

in  many  respects  amateur  sport  flourished  in  Alberta.  One 

Development  of  Organized  Recreation  and  Physical  Education  in 
Alberta,"  Unpublished  M.Ed.  thesis,  University  of  Alberta,  1953. 


■ 
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reason  was  the  keen  interest  exhibited  by  the  armed  forces. 

An  extremely  active  Inter-Allied  Sports  Council  assured  that 
recreational  sports  and  games  were  well-organized  in  a  centre 
such  as  Edmonton.  These  troubled  times  did  affect  the  H.  and 
R.  Branch's  involvement  in  the  sporting  domain.  Eckert 
(1953:120)  noted  that  "The  wartime  budgets  would  not  allow 
for  any  expansion  of  the  branch  during  the  war  years  and  its 
program  was  confined  mainly  to  the  training  of  recreation  lead¬ 
ers."  Wood  (1966:5)  commented  that  "...  the  war  years  were 
responsible  for  bringing  about  a  change  from  a  mixed  program 
of  recreation  and  vocational  training  to  a  purely  recreational 
program."  Also  of  significance  was  the  fact  that  Alberta 
Government  grants  to  sport  bodies  during  these  years  were 
in  abeyance  since  funds  could  not  be  spared  in  what  must 
have  been  considered  a  "frill"  area. 

In  the  post-war  years,  sport  in  Alberta  developed 
rapidly  with  new  leagues  formed,  improved  facilities  and 
greater  numbers  of  sports  participants.  From  an  organizational 
standpoint,  various  provincial  sport  governing  bodies  strove 
to  improve  the  administration  of  their  particular  sport. 
Operating  as  they  did  on  a  volunteer-type  basis,  they  often 
could  not  adequately  meet  the  demands  placed  on  them.  There¬ 
fore,  the  H.  and  R.  Branch,  to  some  extent,  filled  a  void. 

For  example,  the  1952  Department  of  Education  Annual  Report 
(p.  96)  stated  that  "There  is  an  expressed  desire  by  school 
personnel  for  coaching  institutes  in  athletics.  It  would 
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appear  that  the  respective  sports  governing  bodies  in  the 
Province  are  not  meeting  this  need."  But  the  H.  and  R.  Branch 
was  not  capable  of  a  great  deal  of  activity  in  this  area, 
restricted  as  it  was  by  a  small  staff  and  limited  budget. 

In  the  educational  system,  school  physical  education 
and  athletic  programs  improved  in  quality  and  expanded  to 
become  a  more  important  aspect  of  curricular  and  extra¬ 
curricular  school  activity.  The  University  of  Alberta,  in 
1950,  instituted  a  Bachelor  of  Education  degree  in  Physical 
Education  which  positively  affected  school  physical  education 
and  athletic  programs.  Because  the  school  program  complemented 
the  work  of  the  *' Health  and  Rec "  scheme,  the  Branch  naturally 
developed  some  interests  in  the  educational  sector  especially 
through  courses  (i.e.  coaching,  R.L.S.)  attended  by  teachers. 

THE  COMMUNITY  RECREATION  BUREAU/RECREATION  AND 
CULTURAL  DEVELOPMENT  BRANCH:  1955-196  6 


Background 

In  1955,  Alberta  celebrated  its  golden  anniversary  as  a 
province  in  Confederation.  While  its  population  was  still 
under  the  one  million  mark,  the  province  was  on  the  threshold 
of  tremendous  growth  and  prosperity,  and  along  with  B.C., 
Alberta  became  one  of  the  fastest-growing  provinces  in  Canada. 
The  urban  population  increased  to  the  point  where,  by  1961,  the 
number  of  people  living  on  farms  was  less  than  thirty  percent. 
Manufacturing  and  mining ,  which  included  the  oil  industry , 
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became  increasingly  more  important  components  of  the  provincial 
economy  as  a  decreasing  dependence  on  agriculture  developed 
(MacGregor,  1972:287-315). 

At  the  political  level,  the  Social  Credit  party  continued 
its  domination  of  provincial  politics.  Under  the  leadership 
of  E.  C.  Manning,  the  Socreds  retained  their  ruling  party 
status  through  the  1950's  and  1960's.  With  economic  stability, 
the  electorate  seemed  satisfied  with  Socred  policies,  and 
opposition  parties  had  few  issues  working  in  their  favour  to 
help  bring  down  the  Socred  Government. 

When  the  federal  government  terminated  its  assistance 
to  the  provincial  governments  under  the  N.P .F .A.  in  1954,  the 
H.  and  R.  Branch  of  the  Alberta  Government  was  restructured 
shortly  afterwards.  The  senior  political  levels  of  government 
decided  to  unite  the  H.  and  R.  program  with  its  cultural 
structure  (Swift,  1977). 

Structure  of  the  Community  Recreation  Bureau/ 

Recreation  and  Cultural  Development  Branch 


On  April  1,  1955, the  H.  and  R.  Branch  was  transferred  to 
the  Department  of  Economic  Affairs  where  it  was  renamed  the 
Community  Recreation  Bureau  (C.R.B.).  Such  a  shift  occurred 
despite  opposition  from  the  Director  of  the  Branch,  Elsie 
McFarland,  who  felt  the  unit's  place  was  in  Education  and  not 
in  the  Department  of  Economic  Affairs  (McFarland,  1976a).  In 
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1956 ,  the  C.R.B.  became  one  section  of  the  already  existing 
Cultural  Activities  Branch  of  the  Department  of  Economic 
Affairs.  Wood  (1966:10)  commented  that  "This  marriage  was 
felt  to  be  a  step  forward  as,  for  the  first  time  in  the 
history  of  the  province,  the  government  had  established  one 
branch  that  was  responsible  for  all  aspects  of  public 
recreation."  The.  C.R.B.  operated  primarily  by  the  same 
policies  as  it  had  under  its  previous  guidelines  as  the  H.  and 
R.  Branch  although  in  1956  some  important  reorganization  took 
place.  Walter  Kaasa  was  appointed  Director  of  the  Cultural 
Activities  Branch  with  Elsie  McFarland  continuing  to  serve 
as  the  Supervisor  of  the  C.R.B.  Also,  Jack  Riddel  was  appointed 
as  an  Assistant  Supervisor  to  the  C.R.B.  to  help  improve 
the  program's  consultative  services.  His  background  included 
ten  years  of  recreation-related  work  in  Regina  and  with  his 
appointment  a  new  dimension  was  added  to  the  Bureau.  Under 
the  revised  Cultural  Development  Act  of  1955,  citizens' 
advisory  boards  were  established  for  each  of  the  divisions  of 
the  Cultural  Activities  Branch.  One  of  these  was  a  Camunity  Recreation 
Board  which  was  set  up  in  June,  1955,  and  included  Elsie 
McFarland  who  acted  as  Secretary.  Over  the  next  ten  years 
advice  was  provided  by  this  Board  which  usually  met  four  to 
six  times  per  year  and  consisted  of  between  five  and  eight 
lay  members  appointed  for  two  year  terms  by  the  Lieutenant- 
Governor  upon  the  recommendation  of  the  Minister  of  Economic 
Affairs  (Wilkie,  1968:22). 
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This  type  of  structure  was  in  operation  until  the 
summer  of  1959  at  which  time  the  Department  of  Economic 
Affairs  was  eliminated  as  part  of  the  provincial  bureaucracy. 
With  a  shift  of  the  Cultural  Activities  Branch  to  the 
Department  of  the  Provincial  Secreatry,  the  unit  remained 
intact  although  the  Community  Recreation  Bureau  changed  its 
title  to  that  of  the  Community  Recreation  Division  (Annual 
Reports  of  the  Department  of  the  Provincial  Secretary,  1959- 

1961) . 

In  1961  revisions  were  once  again  made  as  the  Cultural 
Activities  Branch  became  the  Recreation  and  Cultural  Develop¬ 
ment  Branch,  with  Walter  Kaasa  remaining  as  Director  and  Elsie 

* 

McFarland  and  Jack  Riddel  serving  as  the  Supervisor  and 
Assistant  Supervisor  of  Community  Programs,  respectively. 

3 

Structurally,  an  Athletics  and  Outdoor  Education  Division  was 
set  up  in  1961  and  shortly  after  it  facilitated  provincial  participation  in 
the  federal  government's  Fitness  and  Amateur  Sport  program. 

This  new  Division  basically  took  over  responsibility  for  most 
of  the  Branch's  sport  and  physical  recreation  concerns.  At 
the  board  level,  the  Community  Recreation  Board  was  disbanded 
in  1961  and  replaced  by  a  Recreation  and  Cultural  Development 
Board  which  gave  direction  to  the  entire  Branch.  Individual 
Boards  guiding  each  of  the  Branch's  divisions  still  functioned 
and  in  1961  a  new  Athletics  and  Outdoor  Education  Board  was 
established  (Wood,  1965:14-17). 

8  .... 

The  Athletics  and  Outdoor  Education  Division  was  parall¬ 
elled  in  the  Branch  structure  by  Drama,  Arts  and  Crafts,  Music 
and  Libraries  Divisions. 
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The  first  Supervisor  of  Athletics  and  Outdoor  Educa¬ 
tion,  John  Meakins,  was  hired  in  1961  but  remained  only  until 
late  1962  at  which  time  he  departed  from  the  civil  service. 

One  of  the  area  consultants,  Syd  Moore,  served  as  interim 
supervisor  until  1964.  In  January  of  that  year,  Lome 
Wood,  a  former  high  school  teacher,  became  the  full-time 
supervisor  but  he  too  left  shortly  after,  in  August,  1965, 
citing  a  dislike  of  administrative  desk-work  and  a  desire  to 
return  to  the  teaching  profession  (Wood,  1976).  Emmett  Smith, 
whose  qualifications  included  a  graduate  degree  in  physical 
education  and  recreation,  was  then  appointed  to  this  position 

and  remained  there  for  the  duration  of  the  Recreation  and 

* 

Cultural  Development  Branch's  existence  in  the  Provincial 
Secretary's  Department.  Another  interesting  development  was 
the  hiring  of  area  consultants,  the  first  being  Syd  Moore  in 
1958-59;  in  1965  there  were  two  such  positions — Syd  Moore 
in  the  northern  region  and  Harry  Walters  for  the  southern 
area  (Wood,  1965:14-17;  McFarland,  1977). 

By  the  1960 's  the  Recreation  and  Cultural  Development 
Branch  was  entrenched  as  the  government's  primary  agency 
responsible  for  sport.  But,  sport  was  only  one  concern  of 
a  Branch  which  had  intersts  in  the  broad  recreation  and 
cultural  field.  Figure  8  depicts  the  organizational  structure 
of  the  Recreation  and  Cultural  Development  Branch  and  illustrates 
the  various  areas  with  which  it  concerned  itself.  Furthermore, 
the  annual  budgets  of  the  Branch  presented  in  Table  16  indicate 


FIGURE  8 


STRUCTURE  OF  THE  RECREATION  AND  CULTURAL  DEVELOPMENT  BRANCH:  1965 


ADVISORY  BOARDS 


Source:  Wood,  1966:15  (modified  and  revised) 


TABLE  16 


CULTURAL  ACTIVITIES  BRANCH/RECREATION  AND  CULTURAL  DEVELOPMENT 
BRANCH  ANNUAL  BUDGETS:  1955  -  1966 


Year 

Salaries 

Expenses 

Total 

Federal  * 
Contribution 

1955-56 

$  8,479.46 

$  37,524.15 

$  46,003.61 

$  5,567.61  (12%) 

1956-57 

41,595.00 

143,791.21 

190,386.21 

- 

1957-58 

49,971.93 

146,935.13 

196,937.06 

- 

1958-59 

60,325.57 

202,804.22 

263,029.79 

- 

1959-60 

60,455.22 

205,640.58 

266,125.80 

- 

1960-61 

83,547.32 

273,457.29 

317,504.61 

- 

1961-62 

85,808.43 

261,742.76 

347,551.14 

- 

1962-63 

89,170.90 

283,865.64 

373,036.54 

34,612.00  (  9%) 

1963-64 

93,708.89 

301,931.64 

395,700.53 

41,544.24  (10%) 

1964-65 

119,748.15 

326,069.65 

445,817.83 

40,491.00  (  9%) 

1965-66 

136,935.18 

385,487.73 

522,416.91 

34,398.00  (  7%) 

Percentage  of  federal  government  contributions  to  total  program 

is  in  brackens. 

Source:  Alberta  Public  Accounts  1955-1966;  Annual  Reports  of  the  Fitness  and 
Anateur  Sport  Directorate  of  the  Department  of  National  Health  and 

Welfare,  1961-1966;  Wilkie,  1968:68-71. 
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a  steady  increase  of  governmental  assistance  to  culture, 
recreation  and  sport  over  an  eleven-year  period. 

Sport-Related  Programs 

When  the  Community  Recreation  Bureau  was  established, 
it  operated  in  a  very  similar  fashion  to  its  predecessor  with 
respect  to  the  programs  and  services  it  offered.  With  the 
changes  undertaken  in  1956,  a  gradual  expansion  of  services 
began,  many  of  which  were  in  the  area  of  leadership  activities. 
One  major  change  of  thinking  which  occurred  was  that  the 
C.R.B.  began  to  act  more  in  a  supportive  programming  capacity 
as  opposed  to  any  direct  programming  function  it  served  during 
the  period  of  the  H.  and  R.  Branch  (McFarland,  1976a) .  While 
acting  in  this  supportive  role,  the  basic  function  of  the 
C.R.B.  was  described  as  providing  assistance  to  communities 
and  organizations  in  the  administration  and  operation  of 
recreation  programs  (Annual  Report  of  the  Department  of  Economic 
Affairs,  1957:13).  In  this  capacity  a  number  of  the  duties 
of  the  Bureau  focused  on  sport  to  some  extent.  The  establish¬ 
ment  of  the  Athletics  and  Outdoor  Education  Division  in  1961 
proved  to  be  a  significant  development  which  helped  to 
consolidate  the  agency's  sports  services  and  to  stimulate 
increased  provincial  government  assistance  to  sport.  The 
various  programs  of  the  primary  government  agency  responsible 
for  sport  in  the  Alberta  Government  are  presented  and  discussed 


in  detail. 
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1.  Sports  Services.  Government  services  specifically 
geared  to  sport  in  Alberta  were  evident  at  the  outset  of  the 
C.R.B.  and  by  1965  this  assistance  had  grown  in  scope,  stimu¬ 
lated  in  part  by  the  federal  government's  1961  F_1__and_AJLS_:_ 
Act.  During  this  time  period,  one  prominent  program  was  the 
sponsorship  of  a  large  number  of  coaching,  officiating 
and  participant  clinics.  Table  17  outlines  the  frequency  of 
these  clinics  which,  following  the  implementation  of  the 
F.  and  A.S.  Act,  became  federally  sponsored  to  some  extent 

TABLE  17 

ALBERTA  GOVERNMENT  SPONSORED  COACHING,  OFFICIATING  AND 
PARTICIPANT  CLINICS,  WORKSHOPS  AND  COURSES:  1955-1965 


Year 

No .  of 
Clinics 

No.  of  Participating 
Communities 

Total 

Attendance 

1955 

3 

53 

96 

1956 

4 

n .  a . 

175 

1957 

6 

83 

179 

1958 

n.  a. 

n .  a . 

n .  a 

1959 

9 

78 

278 

1960 

4 

87 

281 

1961 

10 

125 

437 

1962 

13 

198 

632 

1963 

7 

n .  a . 

217 

1964 

28 

n .  a . 

1109 

1965 

47 

338 

1168 

Source:  Annual  Reports  of  the  Department  of  Economic  Affairs, 

1955-1957 ;  Annual  Reports  of  the  Department  of  the 

Provincial  Secretary,  1959-1966.  Most  but  not  all 
of  the  above  were  sports  clinics;  a  few  were  more 
recreation-oriented  ,  (e.g.  recreation  instructor 

workshops) . 
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under  the  cost-sharing  agreements  of  the  Act.  In  addition 
to  these  regional  and  provincial  clinics,  the  Branch  was  often 
responsible  for  helping  municipalities  to  organize  their  own 
local  clinics.  Figure  9  illustrates  the  growth  in  the 
number  of  courses  over  a  six— year  period. 

In  1962-63,  the  first  federal-provincial  agreement 
of  the  F.  and  A.S.  Act  was  signed.  Under  its  terms,  the 
Branch  was  instrumental  in  the  formation  of  a  Fitness  and  Amateur 
Sport  Survey  Committee  comprised  of  nine  lay  and  professional 
people  who  conducted  a  survey  intended  to  discover  the  fitness 
and  amateur  sport  needs  of  Alberta.  An  interesting  point  was 
that  following  an  eleven  month  study,  this  report,  including 
its  ninety-one  recommendations,  was  submitted  directly  to  the 
Minister  of  the  Provincial  Secretary,  the  Hon.  E.  Holowach. 

It  was  subsequently  classified  confidential  but  was  released 
for  public  appraisal  a  few  years  later  (Wilkie,  1968:68-69). 

Other  funds  from  this  first  agreement  were  used  to 
sponsor  joint  provincially  and  federally  approved  projects, 
most  of  which  dealt  with  sponsoring  leadership  training 
activities  in  the  form  of  sports  clinics,  workshops  and 
courses.  Under  the  federal-provincial  agreements,  the 
Athletics  and  Outdoor  Education  Division  paid  instructors' 
wages  and  expenses  and  provided  candidates  with  related 

4 

The  year  1961  was  determined  as  a  base-line  year.  Any 
services  and  programs  established  by  the  provincial  government 
prior  to  that  date  were  not  eligible  for  federal  support  under 
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SIX  YEAR  SURVEY  OF  COURSES  CONDUCTED 
COOPERATIVELY  BY 

THE  ATHLETICS  &  OUTDOOR  EDUCATION  DIVISION  AND 

PROVINCIAL  ASSOCIATIONS 


Source:  Department  of  Youth  Annual  Report,  1966:33.  It  is 
unknown  as  to  why  these  figures  do  not  exactly 
coincide  with  those  on  the  preceding  table. 
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pamphlets  and  literature.  In  some  cases,  provincial  groups 
received  outright  grants  as  part  of  federal-provincial 
projects  when  the  need  was  justified.  McFarland  (1970:67) 
pointed  out  that  the  types  of  provincially  approved  projects 
included  the  "...  purchase  of  books  and  films,  salaries 
of  professional  staff,  recreation  leadership  courses,  grants 
to  communities,  competitions  and  sport  clinics." 

For  the  first  agreement  of  1962-63,  the  federal  govern¬ 
ment  sponsored  all  approved  projects  the  full  100  percent,  but 
in  subsequent  years  only  sixty  percent  of  the  total  was  federal 
monies.  The  lone  exception  was  the  undergraduate  scholarship 
and  bursary  program  for  physical  education  and  recreation 

students  which  was  entirely  subsidized  by  the  federal  govern- 
5 

ment.  These  scholarships,  nevertheless,  still  came  under  the 
federal-provincial  agreements  and  provincial  authorities 
helped  in  the  administrative  process  of  selecting  and  admini¬ 
stering  the  grants.  Graduate  scholarships  provided  by  the 
F.  and  A.S.  program  were  not  subject  to  federal-provincial 
agreements  and  were  100  percent  federally  funded  (Wood,  1965: 
20-22;  McFarland,  1970:65-67). 

A  second  one-year  agreement  with  the  federal  government 
in  1963-64  increased  support  to  $41,544.25,  slightly  more  than 

the  cost-sharing  agreements  while  new  services  initiated  after 
this  date  were  funded  to  a  degree  by  the  federal  government. 

5 

A  provincial  government  scholarship  program,  incident¬ 
ally  was  terminated  in  the  mid  1960's  because  this  represented 
duplication;  but  it  is  noteworthy  that  the  Alberta  Govern¬ 
ment  actually  preceded  the  federal  government  in  offering 
this  service. 
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the  year  before.  The  next  year,  a  new  three-year  agreement 
came  into  effect  as  attempts  were  made  to  simplify  and  improve 
the  administration  of  the  program.  At  the  expiration  of 
this  agreement,  a  second  three-year  jointly  sponsored  program 
began  in  1967-68.  Annual  finances  provided  to  Alberta  under 
the  F.  and  A.S.  Act  are  shown  in  Table  18. 

TABLE  18 

FINANCIAL  ASSISTANCE  TO  ALBERTA  UNDER 
F.  AND  A.S.  ACT:  1962-1966 


Year 

Funds  for 

Fed . -Prov. 
Projects 

No.  of 
Pro j  ects 

Total 

Spent* 

Amount 
Alberta 
Eligible  to 
Receive 

1962-63 

$12,638.19 

11 

$34,612.00 

(88.8%) 

$40,348 

1963-64 

3,294.24 

12 

41,544.24 

(53.4%) 

77,789 

1964-65 

7,738.31 

26 

40,491.00 

(52.1%) 

77,789 

1965-66 

7,808.17 

30 

34,398.00 

(43.9%) 

78,324 

★ 

Figures  in  brackets  (  )  represent  the  percentage  of 
eligible  funds  which  Alberta  actually  used. 

Source:  Wilkie,  1968:61-71. 

An  examination  of  figures  in  Table  18  reveals  that 
Alberta  rarely  approached  spending  the  entire  allotment  of 
money  it  was  eligible  to  receive.  Wilkie  (1968:70-72)  outlined 


the  reasons  for  this  as: 
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(a)  Alberta  had  a  very  substantial  program  prior  to 
the  1962  foundation  line  thus  leaving  less  space 
for  additional  programs. 

(b)  Other  provinces  put  a  great  deal  of  money  into 
provincial  administration,  while  Alberta  paid 
for  the  additional  administration  from  its  own 
funds . 

(c)  In  other  provinces,  the  provincial  sports  govern¬ 
ing  bodies  did  not  assist  in  the  projects  as  they 
did  in  Alberta,  providing  they  [the  associations] 
could  afford  to  assist. 

(d)  Alberta  did  not  use  as  great  a  percentage  for 
scholarships  and  bursaries  as  other  provinces. 

(e)  Alberta  was  more  precise  in  its  scrutinization  of 
projects  than  some  other  provinces. 

(f)  There  was  a  reluctance  by  Alberta  to  rely  heavily 
on  federal  funds  which  might  be  withdrawn  on  short 
notice . 

Although  Alberta  made  use  of  the  federal-provincial  agreements , 
the  level  of  participation  was  not  as  high  as  it  might  have 

g 

been  for  a  variety  of  reasons.  Wilkie  (1968:74)  concluded 
that  "All  three  levels  of  administration  (sports  governing 
bodies,  provincial  authorities  and  federal  authorities)  were 
at  fault." 

Other  types  of  sports  services  were  provided  by  the 
Branch  apart  from  those  already  mentioned.  For  several 
years  swimming  pool  operators'  courses  were  offered  as  part 
of  the  Branch's  overall  leadership  services  programs 


Refer  to  D.  Wilkie,  "The  Fitness  and  Amateur  Sport 
Act  in  Alberta",  Unpublished  M. A.  thesis,  University  of  Alberta, 
1968,  for  a  detailed  account  of  Alberta's  participation  in  the 
F.  and  A.S.  Act  between  1961  and  1967.  The  Supervisor  of 
Community  Programs  at  this  time,  Elsie  McFarland,  also  noted 


' 
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and  on  many  occasions  the  Branch  offered  swimming  programs  in 
cooperation  with  the  Red  Cross  and  the  Royal  Life  Saving 
Society.  Also,  in  1960  the  province  initiated  a  travel 
assistance  program  for  Alberta  athletes  competing  in  Canadian 
finals.  A  revision  of  this  financial  aid  program  took  place 
in  1965  to  the  extent  that  all  provincial  champions  were 
eligible  to  receive  one-half  of  their  return  rail  transportation 
to  Canadian  national  championships.  Under  this  scheme,  125 
athletes  and  twelve  coaches  were  sent  to  national  finals  at  a 
cost  of  $5,052.50  in  1964;  in  1965,  $4,994.95  was  spent  on 
this  program  (Wood,  1968:20).  A  special  program  feature 
initiated  in  1963  was  Operation  Giant  Stride,  a  workshop 
intended  to  assist  provincial  sport  and  recreation  groups  to 
begin  planning  for  the  future.  This  meeting  represented  a  first 
in  terms  of  a  get-together  of  a  large  number  of  provincial 
sport  associations  and  was  the  initial  stimulus  to  the  forma¬ 
tion  of  a  provincial  sports  federation  seven  years  later 
(Nicholls ,  1977:3) . 

It  was  evident  that  the  Alberta  Government,  specifi¬ 
cally  the  Athletics  and  Outdoor  Recreation  Division,  was 
responsible  for  providing  an  increasing  number  of  sports 
services  during  the  1950's  and  the  1960's.  The  growth  of  this 
government  assistance  was  in  part  attributable  to  the  F.  and  A. 

S.  Act,  although  the  Alberta  Government  provided  many  services 

that  there  was  a  concern  that  if  the  province  participated  more 
fully  in  the  cost-sharing  program,  it  would  be  forced  to  direct 
funding  into  sports  to  the  detriment  of  equally  important  Branch 
programs  in  drama,  crafts,  music  and  libraries  (McFarland,  1977). 
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on  its  own  initiative  and  tended  to  use  the  federal  monies 
to  upgrade  its  program. 

2.  Other  Services.  The  Recreation  and  Cultural 
Development  Branch  was  involved  in  other  duties,  some  of 
which  had  an  affiliation  with  sport.  For  example,  a  heavy 
emphasis  on  leadership  services  continued,  evident  by  the 
operation  of  the  annual  Recreation  Leadership  School,  the 
establishment  in  1956  of  a  scholarship  program  for  graduate 
and  undergraduate  students  in  recreation,  and  in  the  same 
year  the  creation  of  a  revised  leadership  grants  scheme  for 
communities  with  recreation  boards  who  wished  to  hire 
recreation  leaders.  I-n  addition,  the  Branch  offered  a  wide 
array  of  other  leadership  programs  (e.g.  camp  directors' 
seminars,  senior  camp  counsellors'  courses,  etc.).  In  some 
instances,  these  Branch-sponsored  activities  had  sport  as  an 
integral  part  of  their  structure. 

Branch  services  also  encompassed  the  distribution  of 
information  and  publications  including  a  monthly  newspaper 
entitled  the  Cultural  Activities  News  Bulletin  (later  changed 
to  Recreation  News)  and  a  quarterly  (later  changed  to  a  bi¬ 
monthly)  magazine  called  Leisure.  Other  types  of  materials 
such  as  books,  periodicals  and  films  were  made  available  on  a 
loan  basis  to  schools,  municipalities  and  organizations.  In 
1965,  it  was  reported  that  the  Athletics  and  Outdoor  Education 
Division  alone  had  over  125  films  covering  a  wide  variety  of 
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activities  and  they  were  widely  used  by  communities  and 
on  occasions  when  coaching  clinics  were  held  (Wood,  1965:23). 

Another  important  service  of  the  Branch  was  the  role 
it  played  in  providing  consultative  and  supervisory  services 
of  a  sporting  nature  to  communities  and  organizations  in 
the  province.  These  consulting  services  included  such  duties 
as  aiding  municipalities  in  facility  and  program  planning 
and  helping  sport  governing  bodies  to  organize  clinics  as 
well  as  apply  for  the  Fitness  and  Amateur  Sport  project  grants. 
These  duties  were  in  line  with  Branch  objectives  of  serving 
in  a  supportive  role  as  opposed  to  having  a  direct  programming 
function. 

Finally,  the  Branch  provided  grants  to  certain  associa¬ 
tions,  conferences  and  groups  whose  efforts  were  furthering 
the  cultural  development  of  the  people  of  Alberta.  While 
detailed  accounts  of  these  grants  were  not  always  available, 
a  number  of  sport  groups  received  miscellaneous  grants  prior 
to  the  implementation  of  the  F.  and  A.S.  Act  in  1961.  Even 
after  the  Act  was  in  effect,  certain  sport  bodies  received 
provincial  funds  from  the  Provincial  Secretary's  Department 
(prior  to  1960 — Economic  Affairs  Department)  not  covered  under 
the  federal-provincial  agreements  (See  Table  19) . 

Miscellaneous  Alberta  Government  Involvement 
in  Sport 

In  1955  the  Alberta  Government  basically  consolidated 
all  of  its  sports,  recreation  and  cultural  services  with  the 
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TABLE  19 

MISCELLANEOUS  ALBERTA  GOVERNMENT  GRANTS  TO 
SPORT  ORGANIZATIONS:  1955  -  1966 

Year  Sport  Organization  or  Event  and  Grant  Total  Annual  Total 


1955-56 


1956-57 


1957-58 


1958-59 


1959-60 


1960-61 


1961-62 


1962- 63 

1963- 64 

1964- 65 


Treasury  Department:  1.  Canadian  Olympic  Association-3,000 

Economic  Affairs:  1.  Alberta  Amateur  Skating  Association-400 
2.  Alta- Cricket  Association-200;  3.  Alberta  Provincial  Rifle 
Association-250;  4.  Alberta  Rifle  Association-250;  5.  Dominion 
Badminton  Assoc iation-3 00;  6.  Edmonton  Amateur  Wrestling 
Association- 50;  7.  Edmonton  Grey  Cup  Conni ttee-2, 000; 

8.  Edmonton  Speed  Skating  Association-300;  9.  International 
Collegiate  Ski  Meet  Caimi  ttee-2, 500  $9,250.00 

Economic  Affairs:  1.  Alberta  Provincial  Rifle  Association-250; 

2.  Alberta  Rifle  Association-200;  3.  Alberta  Branch  of  the 
Amateur  Athletic  Union  of  Canada-300;  4.  Edmonton  Grey  Cup 
Centra ttee-2 , 500 ;  5.  International  Collegiate  Ski  Club 

Cami  ttee-2, 500;  6.  Jasper  Park  Ski  Club-1,000  5,750.00 

Economic  Affairs:  1.  Alberta  Amateur  Speed  Skating  Association- 
200;  2.  Alberta  Division  of  the  Canadian  Amateur  Ski  Association- 
250;  3.  Alberta  Provincial  Rifle  Association-250;  4.  Canadian 
Olympic  Association-75;  5.  Alberta  Rifle  Association-250; 

5.  Crows  Nest  Pass  Ski  Club-200;  6.  International  Collegiate  Ski 

Meet  Cornu. ttee-2, 500;  7.  Jasper  Park  Ski  Club-1, 000  4,725.00 

Treasur/  Department:  1.  British  Empire  and  Ccrmionwealth  Games 
Association  of  Canada-1,000 

Economic  Affairs:  1.  Alberta  Provincial  Rifle  Association-250; 

2.  Alberta  Provincial  Trapshooting  Association-300;  3.  Alberta 
Rifle  Association-250;  4.  Canadian  Amateur  Ski  Association-200; 

5.  Edmonton  Speed  Skating  Association-250;  6.  International 
Collegiate  Ski  Meet  Carrmi ttee-2 , 500 ;  7.  Jasper  Park  Ski  Club-1,000; 

8.  Mayfair  Golf  and  Country  Club-1,000  6,750.00 

Treasury  Department:  1.  Canadian  Olympic  Association-3,000; 

2.  North  American  Ski  Championships  of  1960-5,000 

Provincial  Secretary:  1.  Alberta  Cricket  Association  of  Calgary- 
200;  2.  Alberta  Provincial  Rifle  Association-250;  3.  Alberta  Rifle 
Association-250;  4.  Amateur  Athletic  Union  of  Canada,  Alberta 
Branch-300;  5.  Dominion  Curling  Championships-1 , 000 ;  6.  International 
Collegiate  Ski  Club  Ccrani ttee-2, 500;  7.  Jasper  Park  Ski  Club-1,000 

10,800.00 

Treasur/  Department:  1.  Calgary  Olympic  Development  Associa¬ 
tion-7,500;  2.  Canadian  Junior  Ski  Chanpionships-2,000 

Provincial  Secretary:  1.  Amateur  Athletic  Union  of  Canada,  Alberta 

Branch-1,091.60;  2.  Calgary  Golf  Association-200;  3.  Canadian 

Amateur  Swimming  Association-316.25;  4.  Edmonton  Grey  Cup 

Corrmi ttee-2 ,500;  5.  International  Collegiate  Ski  Club  Ccmnittee- 

2,500;  6.  Jasper  Park  Ski  Club-1,000  17,101.85 

Treasury  Department:  1.  Calgary  Olympic  Development  Associa¬ 
tion-12,500 

Provincial  Secretary:  1.  Alberta  Lawn  Tennis  Association-300; 

2.  Aria  tear  Athletic  Union  of  Canada,  Alberta  Branch-228.11; 

3.  Calgary  Sports  Car  Club-350;  4.  Canadian  Amateur  Ski 

Association-506  13,873.11 


Treasury  Department:  1.  Calgary  Olympic  Development  Associa¬ 
tion-  2  5  ,  000  25,000.00 


1965-66  - — - 

Source:  Alberta  Public  Accounts,  1955-1966.  Undetailed  Public  Accounts  make  it 

difficult  to  determine  if,  in  fact,  funding  was  made  available  frcm  these 
sources  fran  1962  onward.  It  is  most  likely  that  after  1962  most  sports 
grants  were  probably  handled  directly  by  the  Athletics  and  Outdoor 
Education  Division. 
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transfer  of  the  Health  and  Recreation  Branch  to  the  Cul¬ 
tural  Activities  Branch  where  it  became  the  Community 
Recreation  Bureau.  Following  this  move  there  was  still 
evidence  of  certain  bureaucracies  in  the  provincial  govern¬ 
ment  with  interests  in  the  sporting  domain. 

In  1960-61/  the  Department  of  Public  Works  reported  a 
series  of  regular  grants  to  municipalities  for  swimming  pools. 
Table  20  outlines  the  annual  funding  falling  under  this 
category. 

TABLE  20 

DEPARTMENT  OF  PUBLIC  WORKS  GRANTS  TO  MUNICIPALITIES 

FOR  SWIMMING  POOLS 


Year 

Grant 

1960-61 

$21,593.71 

1961-62 

42,000.00 

1962-63 

56,000.00 

1963-64 

14,000.00 

1964-65 

28,232.32 

1965-66 

14,000.00 

Source:  Alberta  Public  Accounts,  1960-1966. 

A  very  prominent  sport-related  program  was  announced 
by  the  Alberta  Government  in  1958,  although  it  came  into 
effect  one  year  later.  This  program  was  designed  to  assist 
communities  in  acquiring  recreation  facilities.  The  five- 
year  plan  had  $3,801,260  allocated  to  it  and  was  set  up  so 
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that  communities  with  over  100  population,  except  Edmonton 
and  Calgary,  were  eligible  to  receive,  upon  approved  applica¬ 
tion,  $10  per  capita  for  the  construction  of  recreation 
facilities.  At  the  termination  of  the  program,  numerous 
facilities  including  ice  arenas,  curling  rinks,  swimming 
pools  and  parks  were  constructed  with  ninety-two  percent  of 
the  allocated  funds  paid  out  to  eight  cities,  eighty-eight 
towns,  135  villages  and  136  hamlets  (See  Table  21  ).  Actually 
this  facility  assistance  program  was  under  the  auspices  of 
the  Department  of  the  Provincial  Secretary  and  the  Recreation 
and  Cultural  Development  Branch's  involvement  with  it  was 
limited  to  providing  consultative  services  to  communities 
planning  to  build  facilities  (Wood,  1966:13;  Budget  Speech  of 
the  Honourable  E.  W.  Hinman,  1960 : 1 8 ) . 

TABLE  21 

ALBERTA  GOVERNMENT  GRANTS  FOR  RECREATION  FACILITIES* 


Year 

Grant  Total 

1960-61 

$998,138.43 

1961-62 

1,337,218.90 

1962-63 

906,070.86 

1963-64 

363,679.13 

1964-65 

275,422.63 

1965-66 

213,602.68 

1966-67 

16,961.08 

•k 

Grants  for  recreation  facilities  went  past  the  1964 


termination  date  of  the  program  in  order  to  meet  provincial 
commitments  established  when  the  grant  system  was  in  effect. 

Source:  Alberta  Public  Accounts,  1960-1967. 
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It  was  mentioned  previously  that  the  Recreation  and 
Cultural  Development  Branch  was  responsible  for  providing 
grants  to  sport  groups  both  within  the  guidelines  of  federal- 
provincial  agreements  and  on  a  provincial  basis  only.  In 
addition  to  this  were  other  miscellaneous  sports  grants  which 
were  outside  the  bounds  of  the  Provincial  Secretary's  Depart¬ 
ment.  Alberta  Public  Accounts  reported  special  grants  to 
sport  groups  such  as  the  Calgary  Olympic  Development  Associ¬ 
ation  which  were  listed  under  cash  payments  coming  directly 
out  of  the  Treasury  Department.  Usually  these  grants  tended 
to  be  for  larger  amounts  than  those  handled  by  the  Department 
of  the  Provincial  Secretary  and  since  most  were  for  special 
events,  they  required  either  Cabinet  or  senior  government 
approval;  hence  their  control  by  the  Treasury  Department. 

Table  19  ,  presented  earlier,  shows  all  Alberta  Government 

grants  to  sport  groups,  separating  where  possible  the  agency 
responsible  for  administering  the  grant. 

Extraprovincial  Government  Developments 
in  Sport 

During  the  1950's  and  the  first  half  decade  of  the  1960's, 
a  growth  of  sport  took  place  in  Alberta  at  a  number  of  levels. 

In  the  educational  system, athletic  and  physical  education 
programs  became  a  much  more  prominent  aspect  of  school  activity 
than  ever  before.  The  Alberta  Schools  Athletic  Association, 
which  was  established  in  1956,  reflected  the  increasing 
importance  attached  to  sport  in  the  educational  sector.  At 
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the  university  level,  as  well,  more  trained  leaders  in  the 
form  of  coaches,  administrators  and  teachers  received  degrees 
in  recreation  and  physical  education,  with  the  Univeristy 
of  Alberta  instituting  a  master's  degree  program  in  1961-62. 

At  municipal  levels,  recreation  programs  were  increasing  in 
scope  and  stature  by  offering  a  wide  range  of  sports  activities 
to  an  interested  clientele. 

An  event  typifying  the  growth  in  popularity  of  sport 
in  Alberta  was  an  attempt  in  the  early  1960 's  to  obtain  the 
Winter  Olympics  for  Banff,  Alberta.  The  Calgary  Olympic 
Development  Association  and  its  replacement,  Olympic  '72,  were 
aided  by  government  grants  and  technical  planning  assistance 
in  several  unsuccessful  attempts  to  secure  a  sports  festival 
of  international  significance. 

During  this  time  period,  individual  sport  governing 
bodies  also  developed  into  better  administrative  organizations 
with  the  result  that  they  began  to  request  additional  provin¬ 
cial  government  financial  assistance.  By  administering  more 
sophisticated  programs,  the  sport  governing  bodies  in  Alberta 
directly  affected  the  growth  of  sport  in  the  province  and  in 
turn  influenced  the  provincial  government's  interests  in  this 
field . 

A  significant  event  at  the  national  level  was  the  passage 
of  the  F.  and  A.S.  Act  in  1961  and  although  evidence  indicated 
that  the  federal-provincial  agreements  were  not  taken  full 
advantage  of  in  Alberta,  sport  in  the  province  still  benefited 
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to  an  ectent  from  the  available  assistance.  This  federal 
legislation  was  also  responsible  for  bringing  together  the 
provinces  at  annual  federal-provincial  sessions,  a  development 
which  led  to  some  information-sharing  on  provincial  programs 
and  policies.  On  the  negative  side,  the  federal-provincial 
cost-sharing  agreements  did  little  to  foster  harmonious  rela¬ 
tions  between  the  two  levels  of  government.  The  Alberta 
Government,  mainly  because  it  had  a  well-developed  program 
prior  to  the  1961  legislation,  vigorously  opposed  federal 
intervention  on  certain  programs  and  issues.  The  divergent 
sport  interests  between  the  federal  government  and  Alberta 
affected  sport  development  in  that  province,  since  the 
Recreation  and  Cultural  Development  Branch  participated,  albeit 
reluctantly,  in  the  federal-provincial  program. 

THE  PRIMARY  ALBERTA  GOVERNMENT  SPORT  AGENCY:  1966-1977 

Background 

In  the  latter  half  of  the  1960's  and  into  the  1970's, 
Alberta  experienced  rapid  social  and  economic  change.  Much 
of  this  could  be  attributed  to  the  prosperity  brought  on  by 
the  vast  revenues  generated  from  the  province's  flourishing 
oil  industry.  In  1971,  petroleum  products  and  by-products 
supported  over  one-half  of  the  provincial  population  which  by 
1977  was  well  over  the  two  million  mark  and  growing  at  a 
faster  rate  than  any  other  region  in  the  country.  With  the 
development  of  the  Athabasca  tar  sands  and  the  related 
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petrochemical  industry,  Alberta's  economy  became  the  most 
prosperous  of  any  province  in  Confederation.  An  abundance 
of  other  natural  resources  such  as  gas  and  coal,  together 
with  a  healthy  agricultural  base  and  a  growing  manufacturing 
industry,  also  helped  the  province  to  diversify  its  economy. 
Under  such  a  healthy  economic  environment,  there  were 
accompanying  changes  in  the  province's  social  fabric — a 
well-developed  educational  system,  new  cultural  outlets  in 
the  arts,  advanced  health  and  social  services  and  a  citizenry 
with  one  of  the  highest  per  capita  incomes  in  the  nation 
(MacGregor,  1972:287-315). 

In  the  political  arena,  events  took  place  which  signalled 
the  end  of  the  Social  Credit's  reign  in  Alberta.  One  important 
factor  was  the  resignation  in  1968  of  the  very  popular  E.  C. 
Manning  following  a  period  as  premier  which  spanned  twenty- 
five  years  and  some  seven  provincial  elections.  Manning's 
replacement,  Harry  Strom,  lacked  the  leadership  qualities  of 
his  predecessor  and  soon  another  party  quickly  emerged  as  an 
alternative  on  the  provincial  political  scene.  During  the 
1967  election,  a  revamped  Progressive  Conservative  Party, 
led  by  Peter  Lougheed,  succeeded  in  becoming  the  official 
opposition  party  with  twenty -seven  percent  of  the  popular  vote 
and  six  seats  in  the  seventy-five  seat  legislature.  By  the 
time  of  the  next  election  in  1971,  the  Conservatives  gained 
more  support  and  managed  to  cust  the  Socreds.  For  the  next  six 
years,  the  Conservative  Government  introduced  new  policies  and 
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programs  in  various  fields,  aided  by  the  majority  status 
which  they  maintained  during  this  period  (Barr,  1974:167-248). 

Throughout  these  years,  the  primary  government  agency 
responsible  for  sport  also  underwent  reform.  In  the  mid  1960's, 
a  major  interest  in  youth  was  exhibited  by  various  provincial 
government  programs  aimed  at  this  large  population  segment. 

The  Alberta  Government's  emphasis  on  youth  began  in  1966  when 
the  Department  of  Youth  Act  was  passed.  At  the  end  of  the 
summer  of  the  same  year  the  Recreation  and  Cultural  Develop¬ 
ment  Branch  was  altered  by  the  formation  of  a  Recreation 
Branch  in  the  new  Department  of  Youth,  while  the  Cultural 
Development  program  remained  within  the  Department  of  the 
Provincial  Secretary  (McFarland,  1970:69).  With  a  revamped 
structure  and  certain  philosophical  policy  changes,  a  new  era 
began  for  the  Alberta  Government  agency  which  delivered  sports 
programs  and  services.  The  next  eleven  years  were  character¬ 
ized  by  various  noteworthy  sports  programs  as  well  as  several 
alterations  in  the  government's  primary  sport  agency. 

Structure  of  the  Primary  Agency  Responsible 

for  Sport 

On  September  1  ,  1966,  the  Community  Services  (Recreation 
Administration)  Division  and  the  Athletics  and  Outdoor  Educa¬ 
tion  Division  of  the  Recreation  and  Cultural  Development  Branch 
were  transferred  to  the  Department  of  Youth.  Following  this 
transfer,  a  Recreation  Branch  was  formed  to  house  these  two 
divisions.  Interestingly,  three  of  the  five  stated  objectives 
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of  the  Department  dealt  with  a  sport  theme.  The  1966  Annual 
Report  of  the  Department  of  Youth  (p.  7)  outlined  these  as: 

1.  To  encourage  development  of  a  constructive  sports 
and  physical  fitness  program. 

2.  To  provide  assistance  to  those  who  have  potential 
to  take  part  in  provincial,  national  and  inter¬ 
national  championship  meets. 

3.  To  give  leadership  in  all  forms  of  constructive 
sports,  recreation  and  generally  in  the  profitable 
use  of  leisure  time. 

The  Recreation  Branch's  status  in  the  new  Youth  Department 

improved  considerably  with  its  programs  becoming  a  major 

feature.  As  McFarland  (  1976a.)  noted: 

With  Youth  we  were  suddenly  a  key  section,  a  big  part 
of  the  Department.  We  were  a  small  team  of  eager 
beavers  with  a  Minister  and  a  Deputy  Minister  who 
believed  in  what  we  were  doing  and  didn't  have  any 
other  irons  in  the  fire  that  were  bigger. 

The  structure  of  the  Recreation  Branch  initially 
included  a  Director  of  the  Branch,  Elsie  McFarland,  a  Super¬ 
visor  of  Community  Recreation  Services,  Jack  Riddel,  and  a 
Supervisor  of  Athletics  and  Outdoor  Education,  Emmett  Smith, 
plus  three  regional  consultants.  In  addition,  there  were 
plans  to  separate  Outdoor  Education  from  its  union  with 
Athletics.  This  separation  occurred  in  1967  when  expansion 
took  place  within  the  entire  Department  of  Youth  (See  Figure 
10  ) .  Of  particular  importance  was  the  Recreation  Branch's 
Athletics  unit,  headed  by  Emmett  Smith,  which  was  expanded  to 
include  two  athletics  consultants,  Lou  Lanier  and  Vicki  Beall. 
A  Youth  Advisory  Committee  was  another  structural  feature  of 
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FIGURE  10 

ORGANIZATIONAL  STRUCTURE  OF  THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  YOUTH:  1967 


Source:  Alberta  Department  of  Youth  Annual  Report,  1967  (modified) 
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the  Youth  Department  as  the  Committee  served  to  provide  the  Min¬ 
ister  and  his  staff  with  a  lay  point  of  view.  An  extremely  im¬ 
portant  development  at  this  time  was  the  passage  of  An  Act  to 
Promote  Recreation  Development  in  Alberta,  a  piece  of  legislation 
designed  to  provide  guidelines  to  the  Recreation  Branch  (Annual 
Reports  of  the  Department  of  Youth,  1966-1968) . 

From  1968  lasting  through  1970,  there  was  basically  a  con¬ 
solidation  of  the  previous  year's  (1967)  restructuring.  The 
Recreation  Branch  underwent  still  further  growth  in  staff  and 
also  experienced  some  structural  alterations  (See  Figure  11) . 
Additions  to  staff  included  a  Supervisor  of  Recreation  Education, 
an  Area  and  Facility  Planner  plus  an  Assistant,  a  Supervisor  of 

Special  Services  (Handicapped,  Senior  Citizens,  Correctional 

* 

Institutions)  and  an  increase  to  a  seven-person  regional  consul¬ 
tant  staff.  The  Athletics  section,  in  particular,  had  a  number 
of  changes.  In  early  1968  the  section  consisted  of  three  athlet¬ 
ics  consultants — Peter  Taylor,  Ken  Budd  and  Vicki  McClements  (nee 
Beall) — as  well  as  the  Supervisor,  Emmett  Smith.  During  September 
of  1968  the  Supervisor  went  on  educational  leave  and  upon  his  re¬ 
turn  in  1969  he  accepted  the  position  of  Supervisor  of  Outdoor 
Education.  Meanwhile  at  the  consultant  level,  both  Peter  Taylor 
and  Ken  Budd  departed  by  1969  and  Dwight  Ganske  was  hired  in 
July  of  that  year  as  a  replacement  to  work  with  the  remaining 
consultant  Vicki  Mclements.  By  December  of  1969  Dwight  Ganske  was 
promoted  to  Supervisor  of  Athletics  following  Emmett  Smith's 
change  to  Outdoor  Education.  Dave  Gablehouse  was  then  hired  as 
an  athletics  consultant  and  along  with  Vicki  McClements  and 
Dwight  Ganske  made  the  Athletics  section  a  three-person  unit 
(Department  of  Youth  Annual  Reports,  1968-1970;  Ganske,  1976). 
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FIGURE  11 

ORGANIZATIONAL  STRUCTURE  OF  THE  RECREATION  BRANCH 

1970 


Source:  Department  of  Youth  Annual  Report , 

1970  (modified) 


A  major  development  occurred  on  April  1,  1971,  when  the 
Youth  Department  was  replaced  by  a  larger,  more  encompassing 
Department  of  Culture,  Youth  and  Recreation.  In  the  ensuing 
shuffle,  various  branches  of  the  Department  of  Provincial 
Secretary  concerned  with  Cultural  Affairs  were  absorbed  in  the 
new  department.  There  were  few  immediate  changes  to  the 
Recreation  Branch.  It  merely  formed  one  section  of  the  new 
government  department  with  a  broadened  structure  which  included 
the  Planning  and  Development  Branch,  the  Cultural  Development 
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Branch,  the  Recreation  Branch,  the  Youth  Services  Branch  and 
the  4-H  and  Junior  Forest  Warden  Branch.  But,  in  1973  a  major 
re-organization  took  place.  The  1973  Department  of  Culture, 
Youth  and  Recreation  Annual  Report  (p.  9)  commented  on  the 
structural  revision: 

Paramount  change  was  the  development  of  a  single  field 
services  unit  deployed  in  17  regional  areas  throughout 
the  Province.  Further,  all  services  were  grouped  into 
four  major  programming  divisions:  Culture,  Youth, 
Recreation  and  Heritage  Resources. 

Under  this  realignment,  the  Recreation  Branch  became  the 

Recreation  Development  Division  with  the  former  Director  of 

the  Branch,  Elsie  McFarland,  promoted  to  a  newly-created 

Assistant  Deputy  Minister  position.  Another  significant 

change  was  the  formation  of  four  distinct  branches  within  the 

Recreation  Development  Division — Community  Recreation  Services, 

Outdoor  Recreation,  Recreation  Services  to  Special  Groups, 

and  Sports  and  Fitness — each  headed  by  a  Director  who  reported 

to  the  Assistant  Deputy  Minister.  The  Director  of  the  new 

Sports  and  Fitness  Branch  was  Dwight  Ganske  who  at  first 

supervised  only  two  consultants:  Dave  Gablehouse  and  Marlene 

Kurt  who  had  replaced  Vicki  McClements  in  1971. 

In  1974,  Emmett  Smith  became  the  Assistant  Deputy 

Minister  responsible  for  the  Recreation  Development  Division, 

replacing  Elsie  McFarland  who  after  twenty-three  years  with 

the  recreation  agency  left  government  service  in  order  to  become 

Chairman  of  the  Department  of  Recreation  Administration  at  the 

University  of  Alberta.  Meanwhile,  in  April,  1974,  the  Sports 
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and  Fitness  Branch  expanded  in  size  and  evolved  into  a  three- 

unit  structure  composed  of  a  Sports  Development  Section,  a 

Sports  Competitions  Section  and  a  Fitness  Section.  Dwight 

Ganske  remained  as  Director  and  he  supervised  six  full-time 

(and  one  temporary)  consultants  (See  Figure  12  ) .  The  stated 

purpose  of  the  Branch  at  this  time  was: 

.  .  .  to  assist  sport  associations,  municipalities, 
agencies  and  institutions  in  providing  Alberta 
citizens  the  opportunity  to  participate  in  a  broad 
range  of  enjoyable  sports  activities  and  to  develop 
their  sports  skills  and  talents  to  their  full  potential; 
developing  within  Albertans  an  appreciation  for  physical 
activity  and  fitness,  and  the  benefits  derived  there¬ 
from  (Sports  and  Fitness  Branch,  mimeograph,  April, 
1974). 

The  pattern  of  almost  annual  restructuring  continued  in  1975 
when  a  new  Department  of  Recreation,  Parks  and  Wildlife  was 
formed.  Cultural  aspects  were  placed  in  their  own  separate 
department  and  the  youth  services,  so  prominent  in  earlier 
years,  diminished  to  the  point  of  having  less  emphasis  in  the 
government  bureaucracy.  Instead,  environmental  recreation 
concerns  (i.e.  parks  and  wildlife)  were  united  with  public 
recreation  services.  In  the  Recreation,  Parks  and  Wildlife 
Department,  the  Recreation  Development  Division  including  its 
Sports  and  Fitness  Branch  continued  to  operate  as  it  had  done 
previously.  One  change  was  the  placement  of  the  regional  field 
services  unit  under  the  auspices  of  the  Recreation  Development 
Division  (See  Figure  13)  . 

This  particular  structure  remained  intact  until  the 
fall  of  1976  when  another  major  organizational  revision  took 
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place.  At  this  time  the  Recreation  Development  Division  was 
restructured  into  a  Financial  and  Administrative  Branch,  a 
Recreation  Planning  Branch,  a  Recreation  Field  Services 
Branch  and  a  Recreation  Programs  Branch.  The  latter  unit  was 
headed  by  the  previous  Director  of  the  Community  Recreation 
Services  Branch,  Stan  Fisher,  who  in  his  new  position  as 
Executive  Director  of  the  Recreation  Programs  Branch  super¬ 
vised  four  sections:  Outdoor  Recreation,  Community  Recreation 
Services,  Recreation  Services  to  Special  Groups,  and  Sports 
and  Fitness.  Within  this  reorganization,  the  Sports  and  Fitness 
Section  remained  intact  and  continued  to  function  with  a 
slightly  altered  structure  of  three  units  (Sports  Development, 
Sports  Program,  Fitness)  and  a  seven-person  staff  (See  Figure 
14  ) .  During  this  time  Sports  and  Fitness  also  developed  a 
comprehensive  package  detailing  its  purpose,  goals  and 
objectives  which  served  to  specifically  outline  the  duties 
and  raison  d'etre  of  the  agency  (See  Table  22  ).  The  duties 
of  the  section  head  and  the  three  units  of  the  Sports  and 
Fitness  Section  were  also  clearly  spelled  out  (See  Table  23  ) . 

During  an  eleven-year  period  the  primary  government 
agency  responsible  for  sport  in  Alberta  underwent  expansion 
and  numerous  revisions.  Eventually  the  Sports  and  Fitness 
Section  emerged  as  the  government  bureau  primarily  responsible 
for  government  sports  services,  although  this  unit  always 
remained  part  of  a  larger  recreation  structure  which  exper¬ 
ienced  frequent  organizational  alterations.  In  addition,  all 
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TABLE  22 

PURPOSE,  GOALS  AND  OBJECTIVES  OF  THE  SPORTS  AND  FITNESS  SECTION 


PURPOSE  AND  GOALS 


OBJECTIVES 


PURPOSE 

To  provide  direction  by  assuming  the  guiding 
role  in  prenoting ,  initiating  and  coordinating 
the  orderly  development  of  sports  and  fitness 
in  Alberta  in  order  to  ensure  maximum 
opportunity  for  participation  aid  achievement. 


GOALS 

1.  To  liaise  with  and  assist  clientele  in 
sports  ard  fitness  program  development. 

2.  To  identify  and  provide  appropriate 
programs  to  facilitate  quality  sports  and 
fitness  opportunities. 

3.  To  ensure  public  awareness  of  the 
importance  of  sports  and  fitness  as  it 
contributes  to  the  physical  and  emotional 
well-being  of  the  individual r 

4.  To  encourage  ard  support  public  partici¬ 
pation  in  the  development  and  direction 
of  sports  and  fitness  programs. 


1.  (a)  To  assume  the  lead  role  in  coordin¬ 

ating  the  provision  of  sports  and 
fitness  services  in  Alberta. 

(b)  In  concert  with  the  Recreation 
Planning  Branch,  ensure  the 
development  of  a  sports  and  fit¬ 
ness  plan  of  action  for  Alberta. 

(c)  To  work  in  concert  with  Regional 
Recreation  Consultants  in  the 
provision  of  sports  and  fitness 
services  at  the  municipal,  regional 
and  area  levels. 


(d)  To  evaluate  and  monitor  services. 

(e)  To  encourage  and  strengthen  the 
delivery  of  sports  and  fitness 
services  within  Alberta. 

2.  (a)  To  ensure  the  development  and 

implementation  of  financial 
assistance. 

(b)  To  ensure  development  and  coordina¬ 
tion  of  leadership  programs  in 
sports  and  fitness. 

(c)  To  develop  relevant  resource 
information. 

(d)  In  concert  with  the  Recreation 
Planning  Branch,  ensure  that  sports 
and  fitness  elements  are  included 
as  an  integral  component  of 
comprehensive  recreation  planning 
at  the  municipal,  regional  and 
provincial  levels. 

(e)  To  encourage  and  assist  those  indiv¬ 
iduals  with  the  desire  to  txirsue 
excellence  in  sports. 

(f)  To  encourage  and  assist  Albertans 
to  develop  to  their  optimum  level 
of  fitness. 

3.  (a)  To  ensure  development  and  imple¬ 

mentation  of  marketing  approaches 
to  sports  and  fitness  development. 

(b)  To  ensure  development  of  informa¬ 
tion  packages  promoting  sports 
and  fitness. 


4.  (a)  To  provide  maximum  opportunities 

for  Alberta  citizens  at  local, 
regional  ard  provincial  levels 
to  porticipote  in  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  sports  and  fitness 


Source: 


Sports  ard  Fitness  Section  document  (mimeograph),  1977. 
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of  this  reorganization  took  place  within  a  department  which 
underwent  three  name  changes  and  extensive  restructuring. 

Other  agencies  in  this  recreation-focused  department,  besides 
Sports  and  Fitness,  developed  interests  in  sport  because  of 
the  broad  recreational  mandate  of  the  Department  with  its 
characteristic  of  developing  specialized  units  (e.g.  planning, 
field  services,  community  services,  outdoor  recreation,  special 
groups) .  The  emphasis  herein  was  placed  on  the  organizational 
unit  primarily  responsible  for  sports  services,  namely  the 
Sports  and  Fitness  Section  and  its  predecessor  the  Athletics 
(and  Outdoor  Education)  Division. 

The  annual  budgets  for  the  government  sport  agency 
are  presented  in  Table  24  .  Initially,  figures  were  reported 
for  the  Recreation  Branch  in  its  entirety.  In  1974-75/ a  year 
after  the  Sports  and  Fitness  Branch  was  formed,  individual 
statistics  for  this  unit  became  available  and  are  reported 
independently.  These  figures  for  Sports  and  Fitness  reflect 
an  area  of  government  activity  which  expanded  rapidly,  coin¬ 
ciding  with  the  growth  of  the  government  agency  responsible 
for  delivering  sports  programs.  While  in  1966  some  $512,416.91 
was  spent  on  the  whole  Recreation  and  Cultural  Development 
Branch,  by  1976  the  figure  for  the  Recreation  Development 
Division  was  $6,547,676.00  including  $1,274,064.00  allocated 
to  the  Sports  and  Fitness  Branch  alone, a  figure  which  represented 
nineteen  percent  of  the  Division's  total  expenditure  (Alberta 
Public  Accounts,  1960-1977 ) . 


- 
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TABLE  24 

A»JUAL  BUDGETS  OF  THE  PRXMAHY  ALBERTA  <XVE»*ttJ/r  AGQOf  RESPCtSIBLE  FOR  SPORT:  1966-1977 


If  ear 

Agency 

Salaries 

Grants  6  Exper.se s 

Annual  Total 

Federal  , 

Contributi.cn 

1966-67 

Recreation  and  Cultural 
Development  Branch/ 
Recreation  Branch 

8133,400.66 

$  558,196.99 

$  691,597.65 

$  43,874  (6%) 

1967-68 

Recreation  Branch 

104,164.23 

345,022.92 

449,187.15 

77,683  C 177 

1968-69 

Recreation  Branch 

170,032.45 

1,180,460.21 

1,350,492.66 

77,420  (64! 

1969-70 

Recreation  Branch 

217,500.75 

1,262,950.80 

1,480,451.55 

77,683  (51) 

1970-71 

Recreation  Branch 

251, 072. S2 

1,349,403.74 

1,600,476.26 

39,854  (34) 

1971-72 

Recreation  Branch 

299,083.17 

1,718,927.00 

2,018,010.17 

— 

1972-73 

Recreation  Branch 

310,605.46 

2,707,823.80 

3,018,429.20 

— 

1971-74 

Recreation  Branch 

338,182.00 

4,879,819.00 

5,218,001.00 

— 

1974-75 

Recreation  Developmmt 
Division 

(a)  Recreation  Develop- 

102,173.00 

61,399.00 

163,570.00 

ment-  Administration 

(b)  Canrumty  Rec.  Serv.  Br. 

U0, 698. 00 

4,085,125.00 

4,195,824.00 

(c)  Sports  i  Fitness 

75,352.00 

742,650.00 

818,002.00 

Branch 

(d)  Outdoor  Recreation 

80.39S.00 

316,306.50 

396,697.00 

Branch 

(e)  Recreation  Services 

50,668.00 

106,401.00 

157,069.00 

to  Special  Groups 

Branch 

(f)  Government  Recreation 

3,013.00 

20,530.00 

23,543.00 

Cornu,  ttee 

* 

(g)  TOTAL 

422,299.00 

5,332,405.00 

5,754,705.00 

1975-76 

Recreation  Development 
Division 

(a)  Recreation  Develop*- 

152,517.00 

51,057.00 

203,604.00 

ment-  Administration 

(b)  Cermjnity  Recreation 

191,829.00 

4,232,587.00 

4,424,416.00 

Services  Branch 

(c)  Sports  6  Fitness 

141,122.00 

1,132,947.00 

1,274,069.00 

Branch 

(d)  Outdoor  Education 

178,838.00 

289,814.00 

468 ,652.00 

Branch 

(e)  Recreation  Services 

74,814.00 

93,553.00 

168,367.00 

to  Special  Groups 

Branch 

(f)  Government  Recreation 
Ccrmittee  Secretariat 

3,504.00 

5,064.00 

8,568. 00 

742,624.00 

5,805,052.00 

6,547,676.00 

- 

1976-77 

Recreation  Development 
Division 

(a)  Program*  Support 

960,471.00 

289,673.00 

1,250,144.00 

Cb)  Centrum,  ty  Recreation 

337,461.00 

13, 775.599. 00 

14,113,060.00 

(c)  Sports  and  Fitness 

176,201.00 

4,146,557.00 

4,322,758.00 

(d)  Outdoor  Recreation 

254,327.00 

595,649.00 

849,976.00 

(e)  Recreation  for  Special 

88,502.00 

113,942.00 

202,444.00 

Groups 

TOTAL 

1,816,963.00 

18,105,819.00 

20,738,382.00 

- 

Source:  Alberta  PubUc  Accounts,  1966-1977, 
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Sport-Related  Programs 

From  1966  to  1977  there  was  a  substantial  increase 
in  services  directed  toward  sport  by  the  Alberta  Government. 
This  growth  primarily  took  place  in  the  functions  carried 
out  by  the  Athletics  (and  Outdoor  Education)  Division  and 
its  replacement,  the  Sports  and  Fitness  Branch/Section.  The 
expansion  of  public  sector  involvement  in  sport  coincided 
with  the  larger  role  assumed  by  the  Alberta  Government  in 
the  entire  recreation  field  as  reflected  by  the  formation  of 
the  Alberta  Department  of  Recreation,  Parks  and  Wildlife. 

The  forthcoming  discussion  emphasizes  the  sports  programs  of 
the  Sports  and  Fitness  unit,  but  also  identifies  certain  key 
sports  services  of  other  units  in  the  department. 

1.  Sport  Consultative  Services.  Sports  and  Fitness 
personnel  often  served  in  a  consultative  capacity  to  provincial 
sport  governing  bodies  and  sport  groups,  many  of  which 
sought  some  form  of  government  aid  such  as  grants  or  other 
types  of  assistance  (Greaves,  1976;  Kurt,  1977).  The  Sports 
and  Fitness  unit  was  also  very  instrumental  in  the  planning 
of  a  number  of  key  sports  developments  in  Alberta.  One  of 
these  was  the  provincial  government's  support  in  the  formation 
of  Sport  Alberta,  the  provincial  sport  federation  which  came 
into  existence  in  1970  at  a  provincial  sport  governing  body 
seminar,  sponsored  by  the  Alberta  Government  (Nicholls,  1977: 

3)  . 
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In  these  and  other  issues,  Sports  and  Fitness  was 
involved  in  consultation  and  planning.  By  providing  such  a 
service,  sport  associations  in  Alberta  were  given  the 
opportunity  to  liaise  and  deal  directly  with  the  agency  of 
government  primarily  concerned  with  sport  matters.  The 
provincial  government  actually  served  the  important  role  of 
facilitator  and  was  instrumental  in  aiding  many  associations 
in  their  administration  and  planning  (McFarland,  1977). 

2.  Sport  Leadership  Services.  Because  the  provision 
of  leadership  services  was  emphasized  to  such  a  high  degree 
by  the  Department,  this  service  was  an  important  objective 
of  the  Sports  and  Fitness  program.  Annually,  large  numbers 
of  provincial  workshops  and  area  sports  clinics,  seminars  and 
courses  were  sponsored  by  the  Sports  and  Fitness  unit  in 
conjunction  with  provincial  sport  associations  and/or  local 
recreation  departments.  It  was  significant  that  the  type  of 
clinics  changed  over  the  years  to  suit  the  needs  of  individual 
sport  associations.  Whether  a  clinic  was  geared  towards 
participants,  officials,  administrators  or  for  other  purposes 
was  highly  dependent  upon  an  association's  perceived  needs  and 
its  requests  for  government  sponsorship  (McFarland,  1977).  One 
of  the  largest  and  most  important  leadership  courses  was  the 
very  popular  Annual  Provincial  Aquatics  Workshop  which  brought 
together  interested  aquatics-related  leaders  in  the  province. 
The  sponsorship  of  the  National  Coaching  Development  Program 
was  another  example  of  the  interest  in  leadership-oriented 
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programs. 

The  Sports  and  Fitness  Branch  also  conducted  three 
special  conferences  known  as  Intersport  I,  II  and  III,  held 
in  1975,  1976  and  1977,  respectively.  These  large  provincial 
gatherings  were  designed  to  provide  a  forum  of  discussion  for 
sport  leadership  elements  in  the  province.  In  March  of  1977, 
another  important  program  was  the  hosting  of  the  first 
provincial  sport  administrators  conference  in  Red  Deer.  The 
purpose  of  this  particular  conference  was  to  provide  advice 
and  technical  assistance  to  provincial  sport  governing  body 
executives.  Table  25  outlines  figures  for  annual  government 
sponsored  workshops,  clinics  and  seminars.  An  interesting 
feature  revealed  in  this  table  was  that  the  number  of  these 
meetings  dwindled  in  the  latter  years  of  the  federal-provincial 
cost-sharing  agreements  when  it  was  known  that  the  program 
would  terminate  in  1971.  However,  the  provincial  government 
continued  in  succeeding  years  to  heavily  support  these  leader¬ 
ship  courses  on  its  own  just  as  it  had  before  the  federal 
government  provided  assistance  for  such  programs. 

3.  Grant  Assistance  to  Sport  Associations.  Apart  from 
the  previously  mentioned  consultative  and  leadership  services, 
the  primary  sport  agency  administered  a  series  of  grant 
programs  to  provincial  sport  associations.  Originally  the 
available  grant  monies  were  of  a  very  modest  sum  and  limited 
to  only  a  few  specific  areas.  Over  the  years  this  public 
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TABLE  25 

PROVINCIAL  GOVERNMENT  SPONSORED  SPORTS  WORKSHOPS , 

CLINICS  AND  SEMINARS 


Year 

Provincial 

Area 

Other  Types 

Total 

1966 

n .  a. 

n .  a . 

n .  a. 

99 

1967 

n.  a. 

n.  a. 

n .  a. 

55 

1968 

10 

36 

10 

56 

1969 

8 

17 

5 

30 

1970 

17 

21 

1 

38 

1971 

9 

37 

6 

52 

1972 

33 

41 

— 

94 

1973 

39 

47 

— 

86 

1974 

59 

54 

— 

113 

1975-76 

70 

67 

— 

137 

1976-77 

n .  a. 

n .  a . 

— 

135 

Source:  Department  of  Youth  Annual  Reports ,  " 966-1976; 

Department  of  Culture,  Youth  and  Recreation ,  Annual 
Reports ,  1973-1975;  Department  of  Recreation ,  Parks 
and  Wildlife  Annual  Report/  1975-76.  Figures  for 
these  courses  were  not  always  accurately  reported; 
therefore,  estimates  were  made  in  some  cases. 


sector  financing  increased  in  both  the  grant  totals  provided 
and  in  the  number  of  different  grant  programs. 

One  of  the  older  grant  schemes  concerned  monies  allocated 
to  sport  associations  to  host  provincial,  national  and  inter¬ 
national  championships.  Hosting  grants  of  approximately  $100 
were  made  available  for  each  provincial  sport  championship  but 
this  particular  assistance  grant  was  eliminated  in  1974. 
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Annual  grants  of  up  to  $1,000  were  also  given  to  each  sport 
hosting  a  national  championship  in  Alberta.  During  the  197  5- 
76  fiscal  year  a  new  hosting  grant  program  provided  up  to 
$500  for  any  Western  Canadian  sports  championship  or  conference. 
There  were  even  a  few  grants  given  to  sports  fortunate  enough 
to  host  world  championships.  On  two  occasions,  for  the  1970 
World  Amateur  Wrestling  Championships  and  for  the  1971  World 
Figure  Skating  Championships,  fairly  large  grants  were  pro¬ 
vided  by  the  Alberta  Government  (See  Table  26) . 

In  1967  a  funding  program  began  which  provided  what 
amounted  to  a  $3 00/year  grant  to  sport  governing  bodies  applying 

for  the  available  funds.  Over  the  years  this  assistance  pro- 

♦ 

gram  was  altered  on  a  few  occasions  and  the  orginally  termed 

Special  Programs  Assistance  Grant  later  became  the  Special 

Administrative  and  Leadership  Development  Grants.  In  1974 

sport  associations  became  eligible  to  receive  a  greatly 

7 

increased  straight  grant  of  up  to  $3,000  which  was  basically 
used  for  different  types  of  administrative  functions  related 
to  the  organization.  The  1974  Department  of  Culture,  Youth 
and  Recreation  Annual  Report  (p.  79)  announced  this  program 
stating  that  "A  major  stride  forward  in  helping  provincial 
sport  and  other  recreation  associations  was  taken  with  the 
implementation  of  a  new  financial  assistance  program  in  April, 
1974."  Table  27  outlines  the  increased  monies  made  available 
under  the  revised  plan  and  those  provided  during  earlier  years. 

7 

In  1974  the  $3,000  was  available  only  on  a  matching 
basis,  but  after  this  initial  year  it  was  provided  on  a  non¬ 
matching  basis. 


TABLE  2  6 


ALBERTA  GOVERNMENT  GRANTS  TO  HOST  INTERNATIONAL, 


NATIONAL  AND  PROVINCIAL  CHAMPIONSHIPS 


Year 

Provincial/Hosting 

Grants 

No.  of  Annual 

Grants  Total 

National  Hosting 
Grants 

No.  of  Annual 

Grants  Total 

International  Hosting 
Grants 

Event 

Total 

1966 

2 

$  263 

3 

$3,253.40 

— 

$3,416.40 

1967 

3 

298 

9 

11,305.21 

$2,000  to  Can.  Amateur 
Ski  Association* 

$3,250  to  Can.  Amateur 
Wrestling  Association* 

16,853.21 

1968 

12 

1,111.50 

7 

5,174.30 

- 

6,285.80 

1969 

15 

2,505.20 

8 

8,268.00 

- 

10,773.20 

1970 

42 

4,099.68 

7 

5,634.50 

$32,500  to  host  World 
Amateur  Wrestling 
Championships 

42,234.18 

1971 

39 

4,018.42 

7 

5,756.97 

$19,000  to  host  World 
Figure  Skating 
Championships 

28,775.39 

1972 

53 

5,519.70 

15 

13,181.44 

- 

18,701.14 

1973 

45 

4,286.70 

17 

13,420.52 

- 

17,708.22 

1974 

11 

1,400.00 

7 

7,000.00 

- 

8,400.00 

1975- 

-76  10 

4,794.66 

18 

22,000.00 

- 

26,794.66 

1976- 

-77 

25,455.50 

25,455.50 

* 

These  two  grants  in  1967  were  used  to  help  the  respective  sports 
promote  Alberta  as  a  possible  site  for  future  world  championships. 

Source:  Department  of  Youth  Annual  Reports,  1966-1970;  Department  of  Culture,  Youth 
and  Recreation  Annual  Reports,  1970-1974;  Department  of  Recreation,  Parks 
and  Wildlife  Annual  Report,  1975-1976.  In  1974  provincial  hosting  grants 
were  terminated  and  figures  reported  in  this  column  for:.  1975-76  and  after¬ 
wards  were  for  a  new  grant  scheme  covering  Western  Canadian  Championships 
and  Conferences.  For  1976-77,  the  $25,455.60  represents  the  total  sport 
associations  received  for  hosting  Western  Canada  and  national  championships. 
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TABLE  27 

ADMINISTRATIVE  AND  SPECIAL  PROGRAM  GRANTS  PROVIDED  TO 

ALBERTA  SPORT  ASSOCIATIONS 


Year 

No .  of 
Grants 

Total 

Year 

No .  of 
Grants 

Total 

1967 

27 

$10,661.35* 

1972 

47 

$15,114.77 

1968 

35 

11,000.00 

1973 

47 

13,593.30 

1969 

36 

10,705.62 

1974 

58 

159,381.32 

1970 

50 

15,175.94 

1975-76 

63 

182,276.69 

1971 

41 

11,840.31 

1976-77 

n .  a . 

163,510.00 

* 

•  This  total  does  not  include  an  untabulated  amount  of 
money  provided  to  sport  associations  under  the  title  of 
provincial  athletic  assistance  projects  which  were  in  effect 
for  1967. 

Source:  Department  of  Youth  Annual  Reports,  1966-1970; 

Department  of  Culture ,  Youth  and  Recreation  Annual 
Reports,  1971-1974;  Department  of  Recreation,  Parks 
and  Wildlife  Annual  Report,  1975-76. 

Another  grant  program  which  sport  associations  were 
able  to  receive  concerned  funds  for  travel  assistance  for 
provincial  championship  teams  and  athletes  attending  national 
championships.  Commencing  in  1961,  this  program  covered  one- 
half  all-inclusive  return  rail  fare  for  eligible  sports.  At 
the  time,  Alberta  was  the  only  province  in  Canada  providing 
such  assistance  (Department  of  Youth  Annual  Report,  1967:71). 
In  a  modification  to  the  program  in  1967,  the  regulations 
changed  to  cover  one-half  return  economy  air  fare  as  opposed 
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to  rail  fare,  reflecting  the  fact  that  air  transportation 
was  now  the  predominant  form  of  travel.  Again,  in  1969,  this 
funding  scheme  was  altered  to  one-quarter  of  return  economy 
air  fare  for  each  athlete,  coach  and  chaperone  up  to  a  maximum 

g 

of  $2,000  per  team.  And  in  1974  major  modifications  were  made 
with  the  addition  of  two  new  types  of  travel  grants.  One  of 
these  was  Travel  Assistance  to  Western  Canadian  Championships 
and  Inter-Provincial  Championships  which  had  a  ceiling  of 
$2,000  per  association  with  the  only  stipulation  being  that 
such  championships  had  at  least  four  participating  provinces. 

The  second  new  grant  covered  Travel  Assistance  to  National 
and  International  Invitational  Competitions  and  provided  ten 
percent  of  the  actual  travel  costs  (Department  of  Culture, 

Youth  and  Recreation  Annual  Report,  1974:144).  When  the 
international  championship  was  a  bona-fide  championship, 
the  regulations  which  applied  were  twenty-five  percent  up  to 
a  maximum  of  $2 , 000/group.  As  indicated  by  the  figures 
presented  in  Table  28,  these  travel  assistance  grants  were  widely 
used  by  sport  associations. 

A  minor  grant  program  which  came  into  being  in  1969 
and  lasted  until  1974  provided  funds  for  team  training  camps. 

The  modest  financial  assistance  which  amounted  to  approximately 
a  few  hundred  dollars  per  group  was  given  to  sport  associations 
where  it  was  deemed  essential  for  team  members  to  come  to¬ 
gether  for  training  prior  to  participation  in  Canadian 

o 

Travel  assistance  was  decreased  in  1969  to  one-quarter 
due  to  budget  cut-backs  that  year  and  the  twenty -five  percent 
support  remained  the  same  to  the  present  (Ganske,  1977b). 
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TABLE  28 


ALBERTA  GOVERNMENT  TRAVEL  GRANTS 
TO  SPORTS  GROUPS 


Year 

No.  of 
Grants 

Total 

Year 

No.  of 

Grants 

Total 

1966 

13 

$13,622.53 

1974 

18 

(National  and  Inter¬ 
national  Chanpionships) 

$13,790.87 

1967 

16 

18,084.63 

32 

(Western  Canadian  Champ- 

57,854.09 

ionships  and  Inter- 

1968 

27 

33,344.62 

provincial  Competitions) 

1969 

43 

27,078.12 

10 

(National  and  Inter¬ 
national  Invitational 

5,337.36 

76,982.32 

Competitions) 

1970 

32 

10,953.01 

1975-76 

37 

(National  and  Inter- 

16,903.29 

1971 

32 

8,416.40 

national  Championships 

1972 

37 

17,911.55 

34 

(Western  Canadian 

8,633.12 

Championships  and 

1973 

32 

13,374.40 

28 

In  ter -Provincial 
Competitions) 

(National  and  Inter- 
national  Invitational 

60,740.00 

86,276.41 

Competitions ) 

1976-77 

n.a. 

116,543.00 

Source:  Department  of  Youth  Annual  Reports,  1966-1970;  Department  of 

Culture,  Youth  and  Recreation  Annual  Reports,  1971-1974; 

Department  of  Recreation,  Parks  and  Wildlife,  Annual  Report, 

197  5-7  6 ;  Sports  and  Fitness  Section  Annual  Report,  1976-77  , 
mimeograph . 


■ 

, 

I. 

championships  (Department  of  Youth  Annual  Report ,  1969:32) 
(See  Table  29)  . 
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TABLE  29 

TRAINING  CAMP  GRANTS  PROVIDED  TO 
ALBERTA  SPORT  ASSOCIATIONS 


Year 

No .  of 
Grants 

Total 

Year 

No .  of 
Grants 

Total 

1969 

3 

$  806.10 

1972 

4 

$1,033.60 

1970 

3 

684.00 

1973 

6 

1,200.32 

1971 

8 

1,063.26 

1974 

3 

281.76 

Source : 

Department 

of  Youth  Annual  Report, 

1969-70;  Depart- 

ment  of  Culture ,  Youth  and  Recreation  Annual  Reports , 
1971-197 4 ;  Department  of  Recreation,  Parks  and  Wildlife 
Annual  Report ,  1975-76. 

Apart  from  the  older,  aforementioned  grant  programs, 
sport  associations  also  received  financial  aid  from  a  few 
other  types  of  recent  assistant  schemes.  For  example,  at  the 
1977  Sports  Administrators  Conference  in  Red  Deer,  the  Hon. 

A1  Adair,  Minister  of  Alberta  Recreation,  Parks  and  Wildlife, 
announced  a  new  grant  program  which  would  provide  up  to  $500 
to  each  provincial  sport  governing  body  to  hold  an  annual 
planning  meeting.  In  1972,  a  Special  Payment  Grant  program 
was  launched  and  it  allocated:  $28,100.00  to  six  groups  in  the 
inaugural  year;  $31,390.00  to  twelve  groups  in  1973;  $31,131.18 


I 
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to  fifteen  groups  in  1974  when  the  program  was  termed  Special 
Grants;  and,  $197,645.82  to  forty-six  groups  in  1975-76 
when  it  was  called  Special  Projects  Grants.  Another  type  of 
funding  program  began  in  1973  when  sixteen  groups  received 
$8,075  specifically  for  team  training  assistance  for  the  1973 
Canada  Summer  Games.  This  particular  grant  program  was  con¬ 
tinued  in  1974  when  sixteen  groups  received  $30,235.00  for 
team  selection  and  training  assistance  for  the  1975  Canada 
Games  and  another  nine  groups  were  allocated  $1,800  for 
promotion  of  the  1975  Canada  Games.  Finally,  the  Alberta 
Government  gave  assistance  to  provincial  sport  associations 
for  special  projects  through  the  Olympic  and  Loto  Canada 
Lottery  Fund,  a  scheme  made  possible  because  the  provinces 
were  entrusted  to  distribute  their  share  of  the  national  lot¬ 
tery  proceeds  to  sport,  fitness  and  recreation  in  their 
respective  provinces  (See  p. 499  for  additional  details) . 
(Department  of  Culture,  Youth  and  Recreation  Annual  Reports, 
1971-1974 ;  Sports  and  Fitness  Branch  Annual  Report,  1975-76 , 
mimeographs) . 

4.  Assistance  to  Special  Major  Programs.  Sports  and 
Fitness  implemented  a  number  of  special  projects  which  received 
substantial  provincial  government  funding  and  assistance.  One 
of  the  most  prominent  efforts  in  this  category  revolved  around 
the  Commonwealth  Games  slated  for  Edmonton  in  1978.  The 
Alberta  Government  committed  a  total  of  $11.6  million  to  the 
construction  of  facilities  for  hosting  the  Commonwealth  Games, 
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and  commencing  in  1974  annual  appropriations  were  forthcoming 
from  the  Department  of  Culture,  Youth  and  Recreation  budget 
for  this  express  purpose.  In  1973,  the  Alberta  Government 
even  commissioned  a  special  study  group  to  report  on  what 
steps  should  be  taken  to  prepare  for  the  1978  Games,  parti¬ 
cularly  how  to  ensure  a  high  proportion  of  well-trained 
Alberta  athletes  on  the  Canadian  team.  The  ensuing  Common¬ 
wealth  Study  Final  Report  of  April,  1974,  although  not  followed 
up  in  its  entirety,  still  provided  some  direction  to  the 
government.  In  early  1976  the  Alberta  Olympic  and  Commonwealth 
Development  Plan  was  implemented  as  a  means  to  assist  Alberta 
athletes  and  officials  in  their  preparation  for  the  1976 
Olympic  Games  and  the  1978  Commonwealth  Games.  With  funding 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  $250,000  from  the  Western  Canada 
Lottery  and  the  Olympic  Lottery  Fund,  this  money  was  used  to 
cover  direct  costs  such  as  travel  to  training  and  competition 
sites  and  for  room  and  board  expenses  of  athletes  (Department 
of  Recreation,  Parks  and  Wildlife  Annual  Report,  1975-76 : 16 ) . 

A  second  major  project  was  the  involvement  of  Sports 
and  Fitness  in  the  Alberta  Games.  Although  co-ordinated  through 
Sport  Alberta,  large  operational  grants  (approximately 
$150 , 000/game)  and  facility  legacy  grants  (approximately 
$50,000  to  a  host  community)  were  provided  by  the  government 
to  help  in  the  successful  operation  of  each  of  the  provincial 
games.  Furthermore,  Sports  and  Fitness  personnel  frequently 
helped  in  certain  administrative  details  related  to  these 
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games.  The~-sports  /bureau  of  government  was  also  instrumental 
in  giving  assistance  (financial  and  technical)  to  various 
regional  games  held  throughout  Alberta  (e.g.  $14,194  to  six 
regional  games  in  1976-77).  In  fact  the  Southern  Alberta 
Games  first  held  in  Pincher  Creek  in  1970  were  a  regional 
competition  which  actually  preceded  the  provincial  games. 

The  four  full-scale  Alberta  Games  [1974  (summer) -Calgary ; 

1975  (summer) -Red  Deer;  1976  (winter ) -Banff ;  and  1977  (summer) - 
Red  Deer]  and  numerous  regional  games  benefited  a  great  deal 
from  Alberta  Government  participation  and  support  in  these 
sports  festivals.  The  formation  of  a  separate  Alberta  Games 
Society  in  1977  to  look  after  the  Alberta  Games  still  required 
a  significant  amount  of  government  assistance  and  input  in  the 
operation  of  these  games  (Butlin,  1977;  Ganske,  1977a). 

A  special  program  of  Sports  and  Fitness  which  only 
recently  received  high  priority  was  the  National  Coaching 
Development  Program  (N.C.D.P.).  This  program  was  instituted 
in  Alberta  in  1975  when  a  Sports  and  Fitness  employee,  Julius 
Fodor,  was  placed  in  charge  of  the  project.  The  role  of 
Sports  and  Fitness  in  this  project  was  to  generally  co-ordinate 
the  coaching  certification  scheme  by  hiring  instructors,  pro¬ 
viding  materials,  setting  up  courses,  promotion  and  taking  care 
of  other  administrative  details  (Fodor,  1977).  In  1976-77 
alone,  thirty-seven  Level  1  Theory  Courses  of  the  coaching 
program  were  conducted  in  nineteen  Alberta  communities  (Sports 
and  Fitness  Section  Annual  Report,  1976-77,  mimeograph) . 
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Another  noteworthy  project  which  was  instituted  in  1973 
was  the  opening  of  the  Percy  Page  Centre  for  Provincial  Recre¬ 
ation  Associations  in  St.  Albert,  just  outside  of  Edmonton. 
Converted  from  a  former  school  building,  this  Centre  was  turned 
into  a  home  for  provincial  sport  and  recreation  associations. 
Services  made  available  included:  office  space  for  associations 
at  a  cost  of  $l/year,  provision  for  meeting  rooms,  and  some 
technical  assistance  (e.g.  printing  services).  As  of  December 
1976,  some  thirty-eight  provincial  organizations  were  housed  in 
the  Centre,  making  use  of  the  government  services  (Department  of 
Recreation,  Parks  and  Wildlife  Annual  Report,  1975-76:41).  The 
Centre  operated  as  a  government-owned  facility  and  its  Director, 
Dennis  O'Donnell,  served  as  an  employee  of  the  Recreation, 

Parks  and  Wildlife  Department  reporting  to  Stan  Fisher,  the 
Executive  Director  of  the  Recreation  Programs  Branch.  Origin¬ 
ally,  the  Centre  came  under  the  auspices  of  Sports  and  Fitness, 
specifically  the  office  of  the  Assistant  Deputy  Minister, 
although  the  responsibility  for  the  Centre  shifted  around  and  at 
one  time  included  the  Executive  Assistant's  Office.  During  its 
brief  history  the  Centre  had  problems  and  did  not  always  function 
as  effectively  as  many  of  its  counterparts  in  Western  Canada. 
Ganske  (1977b)  summarized  some  of  the  difficulties  surrounding 
the  Percy  Page  Centre  for  Provincial  Recreation  Associations: 

It's  been  very  unstable  and  it  hasn't  been  solidified 
properly  and  it's  bounced  around  quite  a  bit  .  .  .  it's 

still  there  but  it  hasn't  really  changed  in  terms  of 
function  and  budget  for  the  last  three  or  four  years. 
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As  its  name  implies,  the  Sports  and  Fitness  unit 
developed  certain  interests  in  the  realm  of  fitness  when  it 
changed  to  this  title  in  1973.  In  August  of  that  year  a 
staff  member.  Dr.  H.  Dhanara j ,  was  hired  to  specifically  look 
after  the  fitness  programming  area.  In  the  ensuing  years  a 
number  of  fitness  projects  and  services  were  undertaken.  For 
example,  in  October,  1973,  a  special  fitness  week  was  promoted 
in  Edmonton  with  an  experimental  community  fitness  project 
also  held  in  Wetaskiwin  the  same  year.  In  addition  to  this, 
there  was  Sports  and  Fitness  involvement  with  Shape-Up  Alberta, 
a  scheme  funded  by  the  Alberta  Government  but  operated  by  the 
Alberta  Regional  Y.M.C.A.  and  Y.W.C.A.  Inaugurated  in  1974, 
this  fitness  project  was  set  up  as  a  mobile  fitness  testing 
and  program  unit  which  promoted  fitness  mainly  in  rural 
communities  and  each  year  it  received  provincial  government 
funding.  During  the  1975-76  fiscal  year,  $175,000  worth  of 
public  funds  were  made  available  to  Shape-Up  with  the  cost 
shared  equally  by  the  Departments  of  Recreation,  Parks  and 
Wildlife  and  Social  Services  and  Community  Health.  The  Sports 
and  Fitness  unit  also  developed  certain  promotional  fitness 
ventures  and  disseminated  posters  and  literature  to  the  public. 
In  conjunction  with  this  function,  starting  in  1973  the  Depart¬ 
ment  contracted  PARTICIPaction ,  a  national  fitness  promotional 
agency,  in  order  for  the  agency  to  provide  consultative  advice 
to  the  government  fitness  program.  Most  important  was  an  in- 
depth  fitness  promotional  project  known  as  PARTICIPaction 


. 


. 
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Medicine  Hat,  a  community  program  designed  to  encourage  people 
to  become  more  physically  active  (Dhanaraj ,  1977;  Department 
of  Recreation,  Parks  and  Wildlife  Annual  Report,  1975-76: 15 ) . 

Recent  activities  in  the  fitness  field  included  a 
special  Alberta  Fitness  logo  designed  for  promotional  purposes 
by  Sports  and  Fitness.  Current  plans  also  call  for  the 
implementation  of  an  Alberta  Family  Fitness  Award  program. 

Future  projects  involve  two  or  three  levels  of  fitness  clinics 
and  workshops  supplemental  to  some  already  held,  the  certifi¬ 
cation  of  fitness  instructors  standards,  establishment  of  a 
Certification  Board,  formation  of  a  Fitness  Advisory  Committee, 
and  possibly  an  employee  fitness  pilot  project.  Recently, 

Sports  and  Fitness  was  involved  in  the  fitness  testing  of 
members  of  the  Alberta  Legislative  Assembly,  and  the  opening 
of  a  fitness  exercise  room  in  the  Legislative  building.  The 
tremendous  increase  in  activities  and  projects  associated 
with  fitness  indicate  the  growing  departmental  emphasis  placed 
on  this  particular  program  area.  The  Sports  and  Fitness  Section 
during  1977  also  completed  a  major  fitness  policy  report 
entitled  A  Plan  for  the  Future  calling  for  a  million  dollar 
program.  However,  the  fact  that  the  provincial  government  is 
in  a  fiscal  restraint  period  may  hinder  the  adoption  of  this 
new  program  thrust.  (Ganske,  1977a, b;  Dhanaraj,  1977;  Alberta 


Recreation  Parks  and  Wildlife  Fitness  Status  Report: 2 ) . 
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5.  Other  Services.  The  Sports  and  Fitness  unit  was 
responsible  for  a  number  of  sports  services  which  are  classi¬ 
fied  under  a  miscellaneous  section.  One  example  of  this 
type  of  function  was  the  bureau's  interest  in  research  on 
various  sport-related  topics;  and  over  the  years  studies 
were  carried  out  with  provincial  government  funding  and/or 
technical  assistance.  Some  of  the  more  prominent  investiga¬ 
tions  included  the  Alberta  Hockey  Study  (1967),  A  Survey  of 
Alberta  Provincial  Sport  Organizations  (1973),  the  Commonwealth 
Study  Final  Report  (1974)  and  a  number  of  intradepartmental 
reports  not  released  to  the  public.  The  purpose  of  such 

research  was  usually  to  aid  departmental  planning  with  respect 

♦ 

to  sport  programs  and  services  (Department  of  Youth  Annual 
Reports,  1966-1970;  Department  of  Culture,  Youth  and  Recreation 
Annual  Reports,  1971-1974) . 

The  dissemination  of  literature,  information  and  a 
limited  amount  of  sports  equipment  was  another  one  of  the 
duties  carried  out  by  Sports  and  Fitness.  Written  literature 
and  a  film  library  on  a  wide  variety  of  coaching  topics,  sports 
skills  and  other  subjects  were  made  available  on  a  loan  basis. 

A  prominent  service  in  this  area  was  the  Branch's  work  with  the 
Alberta  Amateur  Hockey  Association  to  produce  and  distribute 
a  series  of  hockey  manuals  prior  to  any  similar  national  program 
(McFarland,  1977).  Also,  the  sports  unit  had  a  timer  loan 
service  which  was  of  benefit  to  sports  groups  wishing  to  borrow 
such  equipment. 


* 
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An  additional  function  of  the  Sports  and  Fitness  unit 
was  its  role  as  the  Alberta  Government  representative  in  certain 
national  and  interprovincial  sport  programs. ^  so  it  was  Sports 
and  Fitness  or  more  specifically  its  predecessor,  the 
Athletics  and  Outdoor  Educational  Division,  which  maintained 
a  working  relationship  with  the  Fitness  and  Amateur  Sport 
Directorate  of  the  Department  of  National  Health  and  Welfare 
during  the  time  of  the  federal-provincial  cost-sharing  agree¬ 
ments  under  the  F.  and  A.S.  Act.  During  the  early  years  of 
the  cost-sharing  agreements,  Alberta  was  not  utilizing  its 
share  of  available  funds.  Such  a  situation  finally  changed 
during  the  Canadian  Centennial  year.  "In  1967  the  Province  of 
Alberta  was  able  to  claim  all  available  federal  funds  for  the 
first  time,  as  well  as  an  additional  $12,000  provided  by  the 
Directorate  for  provincial  program  expansion."  (Department  of 
Youth  Annual  Report,  1967:22).  And  it  was  the  Athletics  and 
Outdoor  Education  Division  which  guided  Alberta  sport  organi¬ 
zations  in  the  use  of  federal  and  provincial  monies  and  other 
services  available  under  the  F.  and  A.S.  Act  (Annual  Reports 
of  the  Fitness  and  Amateur  Sport  Directorate,  1966-1971) . 

Upon  the  termination  of  the  cost-sharing  agreements  , 
contact  between  the  provincial  government  sports  unit  and  the 
federal  Fitness  and  Amateur  Sport  Directorate  were  maintained 
due  to  a  number  of  co-operative  programs.  These  included  a 
five-year  National  Sport  and  Recreation  Facility  Study  which 

q 

Although  at  least  one  Sports  and  Fitness  employee  at¬ 
tended  federal-provincial  meetings,  it  was  the  Director  of  the 
Recreation  Branch  and  later  the  A.D.M.  of  the  Recreation  Divi¬ 
sion  who  was  always  the  senior  representative  at  these  meetings. 
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commenced  in  1971,  the  sport  and  recreation  exhibition  presented 
at  Flare  Square  in  Calgary  in  1971,  Alberta's  participation 

in  the  controversial  Game  Plan  athlete  development  assistance 

scheme,  and  a  few  minor  programs. 

A  very  important  program  on  the  national  sports  scene 
which  had  a  high  degree  of  co-operative  planning  and  assistance 
was  the  Canada  Games.  At  their  inception  in  1967,  the  Athletics 
and  Outdoor  Education  Division  was  made  responsible  for  co¬ 
ordinating  the  Alberta  provincial  team  sent  to  this  national 
biennial  sports  festival.  As  successive  games  grew  and  became 
more  popular,  provincial  government  assistance  increased. 

In  preparing  for  each  games,  the  government's  sport  agency 
was  in  charge  of  the  establishment  of  a  Mission  Staff  which 
administered  the  provincial  team  for  these  games.  There  was 
also  funding  provided  for  team  training,  uniforms  and  other 
expenses  associated  with  participation  in  the  Canada  Games 
(See  back  to  p.  204  ) .  When  Lethbridge,  Alberta  hosted  the 
1975  Canada  Winter  Games,  the  Alberta  Government  gave  large 
funding  as  part  of  the  provincial  commitment  to  the  Games. 

At  the  time,  Canada  Games  regulations  were  such  that  the  federal 
government,  the  host  province,  and  the  host  city  were  expected 
to  share  the  capital  costs  three  ways  up  to  a  total  of  $1.5 
million  each,  with  the  community  meeting  any  deficit  over  and 
above  this  amount. The  final  government  assistance  amounted 
to:  $535,400  for  capital  plus  $18,040  for  operational  expenses 

^In  addition  to  this,  the  federal  government  covered 
100  percent  of  the  operating  costs  including  the  transportation 
of  the  teams  to  the  event. 
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by  the  provincial  government;  $580,000  for  capital  and 
$872,542  for  operational  expenses  by  the  federal  government; 
and  $500,000  for  capital  expenses  by  the  City  of  Lethbridge. 

This  extensive  government  aid  combined  with  private  contri¬ 
butions  for  a  $4,223,281  price  tag  as  the  1975  Canada  Winter 
Games  proved  to  be  an  event  with  tremendous  popularity  and  close 
co-operation  among  the  various  interested  parties  (Department 
of  Culture,  Youth  and  Recreation  Annual  Reports,  1973,  197  4  ; 
Lethbridge/Southern  Alberta  Jeux  Canada  Games  Final  Report , 

1975) . 

On  the  interprovincial  level.  Sports  and  Fitness  main¬ 
tained  contacts  with  other  provinces  due  to  certain  co-operative 
programs  of  which  the  Canada  Games  were  one  example.  Also 
the  Interprovincial  Council  for  Sport  and  Recreation,  formerly 
the  Council  of  Provincial  Directors  for  Sport  and  Recreation, 
necessitated  formal  contacts  between  Alberta  and  its  provincial 
counterparts.  In  fact,  it  was  through  this  Council  that  the 
National  Coaching  Development  Program  was  first  developed. 

When  the  First  Western  Canada  Games  were  held  in  Regina  in 
1975,  another  instance  of  interprovincial  co-operation  was 
required  in  order  to  successfully  run  this  four-province  sports 
event.  These  were  some  of  the  more  important  programs  which 
directly  led  to  the  Sports  and  Fitness  unit  serving  a  signifi¬ 
cant  liaison  function  as  the  provincial  government's  sport  agency. 

Included  in  this  miscellaneous  category  are  an  array  of 
special  projects,  many  of  which  were  of  minor  significance  or 
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were  not  a  permanent  feature  of  the  provincial  government 
sports  program.  On  occasion,  funding  was  provided  to  certain 
sports  events  such  as  a  $30,000  grant  given  to  help  in  the 
operation  of  the  1974  Junior  Olympics  held  in  Edmonton.  A 
sports  touring-trailer  study  in  1970,  the  co-ordination  of 
summer  help  provided  under  provincial  government  youth  employ¬ 
ment  programs  (e.g.  S.T.E.P.,  P.E.P.),  and  the  maintenance  of 
a  public  relations  role  in  dealings  with  sport  groups  and 
educational  institutions  were  additional  services  provided  by 
the  Sports  and  Fitness  unit.  The  Sports  and  Fitness  unit  was 
also  instrumental  in  the  development  and  supervision  of  a 
special  leave  program  for  athletes.  Under  this  scheme,  which 
commenced  in  1976,  employees  of  the  Government  of  Alberta 
including  special  group  populations  were  allotted  a  maximum 
of  two  weeks/year  special  leave  with  pay  to  prepare  for  or 
participate  in  a  national  or  international  amateur  athletic 
event  with  a  total  of  six  weeks  leave  during  a  three  year 
period  (Department  of  Culture,  Youth  and  Recreation  Annual 
Reports,  1971-1974;  Department  of  Recreation,  Parks  and  Wild¬ 
life  Annual  Report,  1975-76).  During  the  1976-77  fiscal  year 
a  few  special  programs  were  instituted:  the  Alberta-Kokkaido 
Sport  Exchange  Program  brought  two  highly  qualified  gymnastics 
coaches  from  Japan  to  Alberta  for  two  months  training  of 
Alberta  coaches  and  athletes;  and  an  International  Coach  project 
was  conducted  with  a  highly  qualified  field  hockey  coach  from 
England  (Sports  and  Fitness  Section  Annual  Report  1976-77, 
mimeograph) . 


. 
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6.  Miscellaneous .  Besides  the  activities  carried  out 
by  the  Sports  and  Fitness  unit,  other  agencies  within  the 
Department  of  Recreation,  Parks  and  Wildlife  developed  interests 
in  the  sport  domain.  This  was  attributable  to  the  structure 
of  the  Department  which  by  1977  consisted  of  specialized 
administrative  sections  such  as  Recreation  Services  to  Special 
Groups,  Outdoor  Recreation,  Community  Recreation  Services,  the 
Field  Services  Branch  and  a  Recreation  Planning  Branch.  It 
is  beyond  the  scope  of  this  investigation  to  examine  in  detail 
all  of  the  recreation  services  of  each  of  these  agencies; 
however,  some  of  the  more  important  sport-related  programs 
are  worthy  of  discussion. 

(a)  Recreation  Services  to  Special  Groups 
Section.  When  a  special  services  supervisor  was  appointed 
to  the  Department  of  Youth  staff  in  1969,  the  Alberta  Govern¬ 
ment  began  introducing  a  gradually  increasing  program  of 
recreation  services  to  a  select  clientele  of  Albertans. 

Some  of  these  programs  were  directly  linked  to  sport.  For 
example,  grants  and  technical  assistance  were  made  available 
to  help  in  the  operation  of  the  Alberta  Special  Games  for  the 
Mentally  Retarded  as  well  as  a  few  area  games.  The  Special 
Groups  unit  also  was  in  charge  of  the  Olympiad  for  the 
Physically  Disabled  Development  Plan  which  provided  assistance 
in  the  cost  of  preparation  of  athletes  and  officials  partici¬ 
pating  in  the  1976  Olympiad  for  the  Physically  Disabled 
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(Blakely,  1977;  Recreaxioa  Development  Division,  mimeograph, 

May ,  1976) . 

Basically  the  Special  Groups  section  acted  as  a  facili¬ 
tator  and  co-ordinator  attempting  to  administer  programs 
involving  five  areas — children,  play  spaces,  senior  citizens, 
corrections  and  physically  and  mentally  disabled.  In  many 
cases  the  program  revolved  around  various  sports  topics  in 
areas  of  leadership  training,  research  projects,  special 
games  and  even  an  athlete  assistance  program.  Similar  to 
Sports  and  Fitness,  grants  were  allocated  to  special  group 
associations  with  interests  in  sport  and  recreation.  Recent 
activity  in  this  particular  agency  witnessed  a  more  integrative 
focus  with  attempts  to  include  special  groups  services  within 
normal  programs.  For  this  reason  the  annual  Provincial  Aquatic 
Workshop  and,  on  occasion,  area  games  (e.g.  1976  Southern 
Alberta  Summer  Games)  had  a  built-in  special  groups  component 
(Blakely,  1977) . 

(b)  Outdoor  Recreation  Section.  Initially  out¬ 
door  recreation  was  allied  with  athletics  in  the  Athletics 
and  Outdoor  Education  Division  until  1967  when  it  was  made 
into  a  separate  unit.  Frequently,  programs  associated  with 
outdoor  recreation  had  a  sport  theme  as  their  basis;  many  of 
the  outdoor  recreation  leadership  courses  and  workshops  often 
stressed  sports  skills  (e.g.  cross  country  skiing,  canoeing) 
on  their  agenda.  An  Outdoor  Education  Leadership  Centre 
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completed  in  1970  and  known  as  the  Blue  Lake  Centre  had  a 
primary  objective  of  developing  leaders,  instructors  and 
coaches  in  lifelong  outdoor  physical  recreation  activities. 

In  1971  the  centre  hosted  the  Canadian  National  Cross  Country 
Ski  Team  for  a  training  camp.  Over  the  years,  government  grants 
were  also  made  avilable  to  provincial  groups  linked  to  out¬ 
door  recreation.  While  not  devoted  completely  to  the  provision 
of  sports  services  in  the  same  sense  as  the  Sports  and  Fitness 
unit,  the  Outdoor  Recreation  Section  of  the  Department  was 
responsible  for  some  noteworthy  functions  related  to  sport 
(Recreation  Development  Division,  mimeograph,  May  1976) . 

(c)  Community  Recreation  Services  Section.  This 
agency  of  the  Department  concerned  itself  with  municipal 
recreation  organization  and  planning  with  respect  to  both 
programming  and  facilities.  The  duties  of  this  section 
included  sponsoring  a  wide  variety  of  recreation  leadership 
clinics,  workshops,  courses  and  conferences,  some  of  which 
incorporated  sport  into  their  agenda.  A  second  major 
community  service  was  the  administrative  support  this  section 
gave  towards  the  allocation  of  grants  for  facilities  and 
municipal  recreation  operational  expenditures.  In  1968,  a 
new  schedule  of  financial  assistance  in  support  of  municipality- 
directed  public  recreation  was  introduced.  Under  the  revised 
scheme,  municipalities  received  monies  for  their  operational 
expenses,  capital  expenditures  and  for  a  special  assistance 
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category.  For  example,  by  1976  it  was  reported  that  operation¬ 
al  grants  to  communities  were  available  on  the  basis  of  $1 
per  capita  for  the  first  20,000  population  of  a  municipality  and 
twenty  cents  thereafter.  Monetary  aid  for  capital  expenditures 
had  actually  received  a  stimulus  in  1967  when  a  four  million 
dollar  program  was  launched.  In  1973  there  was  another  change 
in  community-granting  when  Project  Co-operation  was  announced. 
This  particular  program  was  designed  to  assist  in  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  recreation  and  cultural  facilities  by  encouraging 
co-operation  between  community  groups,  municipal  governments 
and  schools;  in  1975-76,  $2,966,544.86  was  expended  by  the 
Alberta  Government  on  this  particular  program.  Then,  in  1975 
another  important  facility  grant  program  began  with  the  estab¬ 
lishment  of  the  Major  Cultural/Recreational  Facility  Develop¬ 
ment  Program.  This  most  current  program  was  structured  so 
that  $200,000,000  would  eventually  be  spent  over  a  ten-year 
period  with  a  large  percentage  of  the  new  capital  development 
used  for  sports  facilities.  Alberta  Public  Accounts  in  1975-76 
reported  a  $12,178,390  expenditure  during  the  inaugural  year 
of  this  program  (Recreation  Development  Division,  mimeograph, 
May,  1976) . 


(d)  Recreation  Field  Services  Branch.  This  Branch 
of  the  Department  served  a  very  important  liaison  function 
with  municipal  authorities,  organizations,  groups  and  individ¬ 
uals  in  all  related  aspects  of  recreation.  In  this  capacity 
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it  worked  closely  with  Sports  and  Fitness  as  well  as  other 
departmental  agencies  on  any  sports  program  which  required 
government  input,  especially  at  the  local  levels.  Therefore, 
sports  leadership  training  sessions,  area  games,  provincial 
games  and  other  provincial  government  sports  services  were 
associated  to  some  extent  with  the  Department's  seventeen 
area  field  services  offices  (Hembroff,  1977). 

(e)  Recreation  Planning  Branch.  Although  Sports 
and  Fitness  carried  out  a  limited  amount  of  investigative 
work,  the  function  of  the  Department's  planning  section,  which 
had  risen  to  Branch  status  by  late  1976,  was  solely  devoted  to 
research  and  recommending  directions  which  the  Department 
should  take.  Naturally,  sports  programs  were  affected  by  this 
agency's  work,  which  revolved  around  intradepartmental  planning 
on  various  topics  such  as  Shape-Up  Alberta,  a  snowmobile  study, 
municipal  recreation  systems  and  other  areas  concerning  the 
Department  (Department  of  Culture,  Youth  and  Recreation  Annual 
Reports,  1971-1974) . 

Miscellaneous  Alberta  Government 
Involvement  in  Sport 

By  1977  the  majority  of  government  sports  services  came 
under  the  supervision  of  the  Sports  and  Fitness  unit  and  other 
agencies  of  the  Department  of  Recreation,  Parks  and  Wildlife. 
Nonetheless,  there  were  instances  of  other  bureaucracies  of 
the  provincial  government  developing  sport-related  programs. 
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Similar  to  B.C.  and  other  Canadian  provinces,  the  very 
nature  of  the  1967  Canadian  Centennial  Celebration  elicited 
provincial  government  support  for  sport  projects.  The 
Centennial  Branch  of  the  Department  of  the  Provincial 
Secretary  was  set  up  as  a  special  bureau  to  administer  the 
provinces  centennial  festivities.  Not  only  were  a  variety  of 
sports  competitions  (e.g.  Centennial  Voyageur  Canoe  Pageant) 
given  financial  support  but  there  was  also  monetary  assistance 
for  the  construction  of  many  sports  and  recreation  facilities. 
While  a  breakdown  of  figures  for  such  facilities  was  not 
available,  it  can  be  concluded  that  the  estimated  $12  million 
centennial  expenditure  in  Alberta  from  all  sources  (federal, 
provincial  and  municipal)  included  a  high  proportion  towards 
the  construction  of  sports  facilities  and  the  staging  of  sports 
events  (Department  of  the  Provincial  Secretary  Annual  Report, 
1966:18-19)  . 

The  Department  of  Culture  was  responsible  for  the  Alberta 
Achievement  Awards  which  included  in  its  scope  the  honoring  of 
athletes  and  sports  administrators.  Initiated  by  the  Recreation 
Branch  of  the  Department  of  Youth  in  1970,  this  program  was 
later  broadened  to  include  other  cultural  areas;  as  a  result 
it  became  part  of  the  mandate  of  the  Department  of  Culture, 

Youth  and  Recreation  and  remained  with  the  Culture  Department 
when  it  split  from  recreation  in  1975  (Ganske  1977b) . 

On  the  topic  of  the  1978  Commonwealth  Games,  the  inter¬ 
national  status  of  this  sports  festival  required  provincial 
government  involvement  in  addition  to  that  of  the  Department 
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of  Recreation ,  Parks  and  Wildlife.  Because  Alberta  Government 
funding  and  assistance  was  so  prominent,  a  Government  Common¬ 
wealth  Games  Committee  was  formed,  consisting  of  three 
Ministers — A1  Adair  of  the  Department  of  Recreation,  Parks 
and  Wildlife,  Horst  Schmid  of  the  Department  of  Culture  and  Albert 
Hohol  of  the  Department  of  Advanced  Education  and  Manpower  whose 
function  was  to  liaise  with  the  Commonwealth  Games  Foundation 
on  issues  concerning  the  1978  Games.  The  widespread  govern¬ 
ment  interest  in  the  Games  was  exemplified  by  a  $45,000  grant 
given  by  the  Department  of  Education  to  the  Commonwealth  Games 
Foundation  in  order  to  develop,  print  and  distribute  books  on 
the  topic  of  the  Games  to  be  used  in  the  provincial  school 
system  (Edmonton  Journal,  March  11,  1977). 

Alberta  Government  involvement  in  sport  took  on  a  new 
dimension  when  the  province  became  the  recipient  of  lottery 
profits  from  the  Western  Canada  Lottery  and  the  Olympic  Lottery, 
later  changed  to  Loto  Canada.  Some  of  the  proceeds  from  the 
national  Olympic  Lottery  (five  percent  of  the  gross  sales) 
were  destined  for  provincial  sport,  recreation  and  fitness 
projects."^  In  the  case  of  Alberta,  they  were  placed  in  a 
special  Olympic  Lottery  Fund  controlled  by  the  Minister  of 
Culture,  Youth  and  Recreation  and  later  the  Minister  of 
Recreation,  Parks  and  Wildlife.  These  funds  were  channelled 
through  the  Sports  and  Fitness  Section  and  were  used  on  various 
projects  such  as  in  1974  when  twenty-seven  sports  groups 

^Alberta  received  $1,103,132  from  the  Olympic  Lottery 
between  April  15,  1974,  and  August  29,  1976.  Under  Loto  Canada 
Alberta  was  the  recipient  of  $275,000  between  June  7,  1976  and 
October  1977  (Loto  Canada  Media  Kit,  1977). 
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received  a  total  of  $183,540.52  and  in  1975-76  when  twenty- 
seven  projects  received  support  from  the  fund  to  a  total  of 
$188,642.95.  Prior  to  the  establishment  of  the  Alberta 
Olympic  and  Commonwealth  Development  Plan  in  1976,  some 
funding  was  given  to  athletes  to  prepare  them  for  the  1976 
Olympics  in  addition  to  monies  being  spent  on  other  sports 
projects  according  to  the  discretion  of  the  minister- in-charge . 
When  the  national  lottery  was  changed  to  Loto  Canada  in  the 
fall  of  1976,  the  conditions  were  altered  so  that  twelve  and 
one-half  percent  of  the  lottery's  profits  were  sent  to  the 
provinces  according  to  sales.  Unlike  the  Olympic  Lottery, 

there  were  no  strings  attached  to  these  funds,  and  there  was 

♦ 

no  guarantee  sport  would  benefit  financially.  Recent  develop¬ 
ments  in  Alberta  resulted  in  Loto  Canada  profits  coming  under 
the  supervision  of  the  Budget  Bureau  of  the  Provincial 
Cabinet.  The  Minister  of  Recreation,  Parks  and  Wildlife  then 
had  to  obtain  approval  from  this  higher  source  prior  to 
allocating  these  funds  which  continued  to  go  to  the  broad 
area  of  amateur  sport,  fitness  and  recreation  (Wright,  1977; 
Ganske ,  1977b) . 

A  different  type  of  arrangement  was  in  effect  for  the 
Western  Canada  Lottery  which  became  operational  in  1974  after 
the  passage  of  the  Interprovincial  Lottery  Act.  Actually 
this  lottery  scheme  was  a  brainchild  of  the  four  ministers 
responsible  for  recreation  in  Western  Canada  and  it  was 
through  their  planning  that  the  Western  Canada  Lottery  Founda¬ 
tion  became  a  reality.  Once  this  Foundation  was  incorporated, 
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the  four  western  provincial  governments  did  not  actually 
administer  the  lottery.  In  this  regard,  each  province 
differed,  with  Alberta  placing  the  Calgary  and  Edmonton 
Exhibition  Boards — groups  with  previous  lottery  experience — 
in  charge  of  running  the  lottery  in  Alberta  through  the 
Western  Canada  Lottery  Foundation  (Alberta  Division) .  The 
Alberta  Government,  meanwhile,  helped  draw  up  the  distribu¬ 
tion  of  profits  in  which  the  two  exhibition  boards  received 
twenty-five  percent  each,  and  the  remaining  fifty  percent  went 
towards  the  Commonwealth  Games  Foundation.  The  latter  body 
was  guaranteed  a  revenue  of  $2,000,000  ($1  million  each  year 
in  1977  and  1978)  and  upon  reaching  this  total  some  type  of 
renegotiation  of  the  agreement  would  be  required.  Under  a 
special  agreement  at  the  outset  of  the  lottery,  five  percent 
of  the  gross  proceeds  of  the  Western  Canada  Lottery  were  placed 
in  a  special  Minister's  Fund,  with  monies  used  for  projects 
of  mutual  interest  to  the  western  provinces  (Wright,  1977). 

Over  the  years,  various  agencies  and  departments  of  the 
Alberta  Government  provided  certain  types  of  services  directly 
or  peripherally  related  to  sport.  In  an  investigation  completed 
in  1974,  Burton  and  Kyllo  (Volume  One,  1974:78)  identified 
some  forty-two  agencies  in  the  Alberta  Government  which  were 
involved  in  sport  and  physical  recreation  activities. 

Obviously,  the  task  would  be  too  onerous  to  describe  all  of 
these  government  services  in  detail  but  one  of  the  more 
prominent  programs  can  be  identified. 
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The  Department  of  Education,  for  many  years,  played 
an  important  function  in  terns  of  sports  programs  offered  to 
students  through  the  school  curriculum  of  physical  education 
as  well  as  through  extracurricular  athletic  programs.  More¬ 
over,  the  Advanced  Education  section  of  the  department  concern¬ 
ed  itself  with  providing  greater  numbers  of  sport  and 
recreational  courses  to  a  public  desiring  such  activities. 

The  Department  of  Education  also  increased  its  active  support 
of  the  community  school  concept  through  the  passage  of 
appropriate  legislation  (i.e.  amendments  to  the  Public  Schools 
Act)  and  conducted  experimental  programs  on  this  subject. 

In  this  respect  a  department  which  once  housed  the  government's 
sport  agency  maintained  certain  interests  in  this  field 
(Thompson,  1976;  Burton  and  Kyllo,  Volume  Three,  1974:43-46). 

One  means  of  co-ordinating  the  Alberta  Government's 
multi-agency  interest  in  sport  was  the  Alberta  Government 
Recreation  Committee.  Formed  in  January,  1968,  the  purpose 
of  this  government  committee  was  to  co-ordinate  all  provincial 
government  activities  in  the  area  of  recreation  and  to  discuss 
broad  policy  aspects  in  this  area.  The  committee  met  regularly 
and  used  a  few  technical  task  forces  for  special  research 
planning  or  research  projects.  The  committee  itself  was 
composed  of  eleven  to  twelve  department  representatives  with 
the  primary  committee  kept  at  a  fairly  high  level  (i.e. 
Assistant  Deputy  Ministers  or  Directors)  and  was  chaired  by 
the  Minister  or  Assistant  Deputy  Minister  of  Recreation,  Parks 


and  Wildlife.  The  Executive  Secretary  of  the  Committee  was 
Dennis  O'Donnell  who  served  in  a  dual  capacity  as  he  was  also 
Director  of  the  Percy  Page  Centre.  While  not  a  body  which 
dictated  policy,  the  Committee  examined  government  recreation 
policies  and  made  recommendations  for  change  to  individual 
departments  and  even  to  Cabinet.  As  a  result,  a  formal 
structure  was  at  work  in  Alberta  to  ensure  departmental 
co-operation  and  the  integration  of  programs  linked  to  recreation/ 
thereby  eliminating  a  certain  amount  of  duplication  (Smith, 

197  7  ;  Department  of  Youth  Annual  Report,  1968  : 2 6 ) . 

Extraprovincial  Government  Developments 
m  Sport 

Alberta  Government  involvement  in  sport  was  affected 
to  a  large  extent  by  events  outside  of  the  governmental  sphere. 
The  latter  half  of  the  1960's  and  the  1970's  proved  to  be  very 
dynamic  years  in  terms  of  sport  development  in  Canada,  Alberta 
notwithstanding.  Part  of  the  reason  for  this  could  be  attri¬ 
buted  to  the  undertakings  of  the  federal  government,  most 
importantly,  the  Fitness  and  Amateur  Sport  Branch  of  the 
Department  of  National  Health  and  Welfare.  First  the  federal- 
provincial  cost— sharing  agreements  and  later  such  federally- 
initiated  programs  as  the  Canada  Games,  the  National  Sport  and 
Recreation  Facility  Study,  Game  Plan  and  numerous  other  project 
directly  influenced  developments  in  the  programming  area  of  the 
Alberta  Government  sport  agency.  With  a  continually  growing 
federal  involvement  in  sport  there  were  both  direct  and  subtle 
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pressures  on  Alberta  to  keep  pace  with  the  senior  level  of 
government.  The  relations  between  Ottawa  and  the  Alberta 
Government  did  not  improve  substantially  with  disagreements 
arising  over  a  number  of  key  sports  programs  and  issues  as 
the  age-old  problem  of  distinguishing  federal  and  provincial 
prerogatives  in  sport  continued. 

What  other  provinces  were  doing  also  had  a  bearing 
on  the  directions  taken  in  Alberta.  When  provincial  games, 
provincial  sport  and  recreation  centres  and  athlete  assistance 
programs  emerged  in  other  provinces,  Alberta  was  not  far 
behind  in  implementing  its  own  services  in  these  areas  and  in 
some  instances  it  proved  to  be  a  leader  as  other  provinces 
and  even  the  federal  level  imitated  certain  Alberta  Government 
services.  With  the  Interprovincial  Council  for  Sport  and 
Recreation  providing  a  forum  for  provincial  government  sports 
administrators  to  discuss  and  examine  each  other's  programs, 
provinces  occasionally  duplicated  some  of  the  practices  of 
other  provincial  programs. 

In  the  private  sector,  new  sport  organizations  emerged 
and  older  sport  bodies  became  more  adept  at  running  expanded 
programs  for  greater  numbers  of  participants.  The  Amateur 
Athletic  Union  of  Canada  including  its  Alberta  chapter, 
which  the  Alberta  Government  had  cooperated  with  quite 
extensively  for  many  years,  disappeared  entirely  from  the 
sports  scene.  The  outcome  was  that  there  was  not  a  particu¬ 
larly  strong  lobby  demanding  revised  and  greater  provincial 
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government  sports  set'/ 'Lees  for  Alberta  sport  associations. 
This  was  also  partially  due  to  the  existence  of  a  much 
younger  and  weaker  Alberta  sports  federation  which  did  not 
develop  to  the  same  extent  as  its  western  provincial  counter¬ 
parts.  Part  of  the  reason  for  this  was  that  the  sole  pre¬ 
occupation  of  Sport  Alberta's  Managing  Director,  Ron  Butlin, 
became  the  organizing  of  the  Alberta  Games.  Eventually  Butlin 
and  the  Federation's  Board  of  Directors  developed  irrecon¬ 
cilable  differences  over  this  very  topic.  As  a  result,  Sports 
and  Fitness  as  well  as  higher  levels  in  the  department  and 
even  the  Cabinet  became  involved  in  the  issue.  Then  in  April 
of  1977  the  Alberta  Government  took  the  inititiative  to 
resolve  this  conflict  by  forming  a  special  Alberta  Games  Foun¬ 
dation  outside  the  sphere  of  Sport  Alberta,  thereby  with¬ 
drawing  the  mandate  for  the  games  which  it  had  given  to  Sport 
Alberta.  The  new  Foundation  with  Ron  Butlin  as  its  Managing 
Director  was  made  responsible  for  the  operation  of  the  Alberta 
Games  while  Sport  Alberta  was  left  to  perform  the  functions 
the  Government  felt  were  befitting  of  a  provincial  sports 
federation  (Edmonton  Journal,  Feb.  10,  1977;  St.  John's 
Edmonton  Report,  Feb.  21,  1977:17-19).  Because  Sport  Alberta 
had  such  internal  dissention,  it  never  became  the  voice  for 
sport  in  Alberta  as  was  intended.  In  making  provincial 
comparisons ,  a  former  President  of  the  Manitoba  Sports 
Federation,  Guy  Simonis  (1976)  noted  that  "Sport  Alberta  is 
the  weakest  sister  in  the  league." 


The  result  was  that  Alberta 
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Government  planning  for  sport  development  did  not  always  have 
the  benefit  of  a  consensus  opinion  solicited  from  provincial 
sport  associations  by  an  effectively  functioning  provincial 
sports  federation.  ^ 

Although  many  provincial  sport  governing  bodies  grew 
in  stature  over  the  years,  their  liaison  with  government 
concerning  sport  matters  was,  by  and  large,  carried  out  on 
an  individual  basis.  Stan  Fisher  (1977)  the  Executive 
Director  of  the  Recreation  Programs  Branch  emphasized  that 
the  most  vocal  and  best  organized  associations  tended  to  get 
greater  services  from  the  government  because  as  the  old  adage 
goes  the  "squeaky  wheel  gets  the  oil."  In  some  respects  the 
Alberta  Government  suffered  under  this  situation  because 
with  a  lack  of  unity  in  the  provincial  sports  picture, 
public  sector  planning  was  made  all  the  more  difficult.  In 
the  same  vein,  provincial  soort  governing  bodies  suffered 
because  they  were  not  able  to  elicit  provincial  government 
funding  for  such  programs  as  provincial  coaches  and  admini¬ 
strative  assistance  hiring  grants  as  were  available  in  other 
provinces . 

In  recent  years,  municipal  recreation  underwent  a  period 
of  maturation  and  program  expansion.  A  trend  to  regionalize 
services  was  one  factor  contributing  to  a  more  efficient  system 


12p0r  the  most  detailed  account  of  the  Sport  Alberta 
situation,  refer  to  E.  Nicholls,  "Members'  Perceptions  of 
Sport  Alberta,"  Unpublished  paper.  University  of  Alberta,  1977. 

On  August,  1,  1977,  Ron  Butlin  was  hired  by  the  B.C.  Government 
to  run  their  provincial  games,  although  it  was  not  until  November 
1,  1977,  that  the  Alberta  Government  terminated  his  contract. 
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at  the  local  level.  As  municipal  recreation  departments 
increased  their  programs  and  became  more  proficient,  the 
provincial  government's  role  in  helping  communities  had  to 
change.  The  result  was  not  only  that  greater  provincial 
government  funding  was  required  but  also  fewer  strings  were 
attached  to  ensure  less  provincial  control  over  municipal 
recreation  affairs. 

The  1970's,  too,  introduced  other  factors  which 
affected  Alberta's  provincial  government  sports  program.  The 
opportunity  to  host  the  1975  Canada  Winter  Games  in  Lethbridge 
and  the  1978  Commonwealth  Games  in  Edmonton  were  two  important 
events  which  stimulated  positive  developments  with  regard  to 
sport  development  in  Alberta.  Furthermore,  changing  social 
values  necessitated  that  the  Alberta  Government  try  to  main¬ 
tain  publicly  popular  programs.  It  was  no  coincidence  then 
that  fitness  became  an  increasingly  important  component  of  the 
overall  program  in  the  government's  primary  sport  agency; 
rather,  it  was  a  direct  reaction  to  a  more  fitness-conscious 
society  demanding  government  services  in  this  field. 

SUMMARY  AND  CONCLUSIONS 

Alberta  Government  interest  in  sport  commenced,  for 
all  intents  and  purposes,  in  1938,  with  the  formation  of  the 
Health  and  Recreation  Branch.  The  Alberta  program  was  stimulated 
and  influenced  to  a  large  degree  by  the  B.C.  Pro-Rec  Movement 
and,  by  the  activities  of  the  federal  government  through  the 

Max  Gibb,  formerly  a  regional  consultant  with  Alberta  Recreation, 
Parks  and  Wildlife,  was  hired  to  replace  Butlin  in  the  fall  of 
1977  . 


Dominion-Provincial  Youth  Training  Program  and  the  1943 
N . P . F . A.  Throughout  the  1940' s  and  1950's,  the  Health  and 
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Recreation  Branch's  small  staff  provided  limited  sports 
services  with  those  offered  primarily  linked  to  community 
recreation  and  leadership-oriented  areas.  The  transfer  in 
1955  of  the  Health  and  Recreation  Branch  to  the  Department 
of  Economic  Affairs,  where  it  was  renamed  the  Community 
Recreation  Bureau,  was  of  limited  structural  benefit  to  the 
agency  which  continued  to  operate  as  in  the  past.  However, 
the  move  was  significant  in  that  recreation  was  affiliated 
with  culture,  a  union  which  lasted  well  into  the  next  decade. 

In  1961,  with  the  formation  of  the  Athletics  and 
Outdoor  Education  Division  as  part  of  the  Recreational  and 
Cultural  Development  Branch,  there  evolved  the  first  specifi¬ 
cally-designated  administrative  unit  and  staff  responsible 
solely  for  sport.  Unlike  the  other  western  provinces,  the 
1961  F.  and  A.S.  Act  did  not  have  a  dramatic  impact  in  Alberta. 
This  was  due  to  an  already  well-established  program  of 
assistance  as  well  as  a  hesitancy  by  the  Alberta  Government 
to  participate  fully  in  this  conditional  grants  scheme.  The 
result,  as  Emmett  Smith  (1977)  pointed  out,  was  that  "When 
sports  and  fitness  money  was  pulled  out  it  didn't  affect 
Alberta  like  some  of  the  other  provinces."  One  highlight  of 
Alberta's  program  at  this  time  was  the  1968  Recreation  Develop¬ 


ment  Act,  the  most  comprehensive  legislation  affecting  sport 
ever  drafted  in  the  west.  In  addition,  Alberta's  assistance 
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for  travel  and  leadership  grants  were  ahead  of  similar 
developments  in  other  provinces. 

The  establishment  of  the  Recreation  Branch  in  the 
Department  of  Youth  in  1966  was  a  structural  highlight,  as 
for  the  first  time,  provincial  government  sports  programs 
became  a  prominent  feature  within  a  department.  After  this 
development,  the  status  of  the  agency  responsible  for  sports 
remained  fairly  high  within  the  departmental  hierarchy. 

Despite  a  growth  in  staff  size,  annual  budget  and  the  amount 
of  programs  offered,  frequent  structural  revisions  during  the 
last  ten  years  made  if  difficult  to  effectively  administer 
sports  services  due  to  the  confusion  caused  by  excessive 
bureaucratic  re-alignment. 

The  growth  of  Alberta  Government  involvement  in  sport 
over  the  years  took  place  within  a  broad  recreation  philosophy 
which  viewed  sport  as  one  aspect  contributing  to  the  cultural 
development  of  Alberta's  citizens  and  was  therefore  considered 
worthy  of  public  sector  support.  As  part  of  this  philosophy, 
leadership  training  was  a  service  to  sport  and  recreation 
which  was  developed  as  the  objective  of  paramount  importance. 

In  this  fashion  Alberta  proved  to  be  a  leader  among  the  western 
provinces  and  the  nation  as  a  whole.  Provincial  authorities 
such  as  Joe  Ross,  Elsie  McFarland  and  Emmett  Smith  constantly 
promoted  this  "total"  recreation  orientation  which  was  also 
reflected  in  the  structural  composition  of  the  department 
responsible  for  sports  programs. 
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The  Alberta  Government  assumed  a  more  active  role 
in  sport  in  1973  with  the  emergence  of  specialized  types  of 
units  (i.e.  Sports  and  Fitness,  Community  Recreation,  Outdoor 
Recreation,  Recreation  for  Special  Groups  and  Field  Services) 
to  administer  various  sports  programs.  Of  these,  the  Sports 
and  Fitness  unit  took  on  the  most  direct  and  obvious  sports 
services.  Yet,  there  actually  developed  a  "two-pronged" 
approach  to  government  sports  services:  a  concern  for  provin¬ 
cial  associations  and  programs  of  an  elite  competitive  sport 
variety;  and  secondly,  the  long-standing  traditional  government 
support  to  communities  with  their  recreational  sport  emphasis. 
Although  leadership  services  and  grants  to  associations  grew 
in  scope,  the  major  program  funding  priority  of  the  Seventies 
was  placed  on  facilities  and  on  games  (i.e.  provincial,  regional, 
Commonwealth) . 

While  government  sports  services  increased  during  the 
contemporary  era,  a  concern  expressed  in  many  circles  was 
that  this  assistance  was  not  in  the  desired  areas.  With 
respect  to  elite  competitive  sport,  Alberta  Government  assis¬ 
tance  began  to  appreciably  lag  behind  that  of  other  provinces. 

A  close  examination  reveals  that  in  certain  areas  (e.g. 
provincial  training  centres,  sports  administrative  hiring 
grants,  etc.)  the  criticism  was  valid.  Provincial  government 
funding  was  partially  held  back  because  of  a  departmental 
mandate  to  serve  the  broad  recreational  field  without  over- 
emphazing  specific  areas  such  as  elite  competitive  sport.  A 


. 
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reluctance  on  the  part  of  the  public  sector  to  augment 
services  during  a  period  of  government  restraint  was  another 
factor  which  prevented  reforms  to  the  primary  agency's  sports 
programs.  Moreover,  the  lack  of  a  strong  Sport  Alberta  which 
could  lobby  the  government  for  revised  assistance  programs, 
did  not  help  the  cause  of  sport  development  in  the  province. 

And  it  was  the  Alberta  Government  which  was  partly  to  blame 
for  not  providing  the  necessary  leadership  and  help  to  gradually 
allow  Sport  Alberta  to  become  an  effective  provincial  sports 
federation. 

It  was  significant  that  the  Alberta  Government  gained 
a  reputation  as  a  leader  in  the  sport  and  recreation  domain 
during  the  decades  of  the  Forties,  Fifites  and  Sixties. 

This  led  other  provinces  to  model  themselves  after  Alberta 
and  to  put  into  practice  many  of  the  program  facets  operating 
in  this  province.  In  very  recent  years  this  leadership  role 
has  continued  in  the  total  recreation  field  as  Alberta 
developed  one  of  the  most  sophisticated  departmental  structures 
to  administer  a  broad  spectrum  of  liberally-funded  recreation 
programs  in  such  areas  as  disabled  recreation,  facilities, 
community  recreation  support  and  outdoor  recreation. 
Nevertheless,  this  leadership  role  has  been  far  less  evident 
in  the  area  of  direct  sports  services,  particularly  those 
related  to  provincial  sport  associations.  In  fact,  the  current 
setting  finds  Alberta  noticeably  lacking  in  several  areas. 
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thereby  placing  its  sports  programs  in  the  position  of  having 
to  "catch-up"  to  other  more  progressive  provinces  if  the 
government  is  to  effectively  serve  sport  in  the  province. 


CHAPTER  IV 


A  HISTORY  OF  PROVINCIAL  GOVERNMENT  INVOLVEMENT  IN 

SPORT  IN  SASKATCHEWAN 

Saskatchewan  had  a  unique  development  as  a  province 
although  in  some  respects  it  shared  important  historical 
events  as  well  as  other  similarities  with  its  sister 
province,  Alberta.  Smith  (1975:373)  reported  that  "Of  all 
the  western  provinces,  Saskatchewan  had  more  in  common  with 
Alberta  in  terms  of  its  economic  base,  composition  of 
population  and  political  heritage  than  with  any  other."  Like 
Alberta,  Saskatchewan  also  was  originally  an  area  of  Rupert’s 
Land  which  was  incorporated  as  part  of  the  Northwest 
Territories  and  transferred  to  the  Dominion  of  Canada 
by  the  Hudson's  Bay  Co.  in  1870.  Following  a  period  of 
territorial  government  which  included  the  historically  signi¬ 
ficant  Riel  Rebellion  of  1885,  Saskatchewan  gradually  worked 
its  way  toward  provincehood .  This  milestone  was  attained 
finally  on  September  5,  1905,  when  Saskatchewan  and  Alberta 
were  created  as  two  provinces  within  Confederation  (50  Years, 

A  Salute  to  a  Great  Province  ,  1955;  McCourt,  1968  ;  1-88). 

The  two  new  provinces  shared  a  number  of  common  features- 
particularly  a  primarily  agricultural-based  economy.  Besides 
a  heavy  dependence  on  wheat  and  other  grain  products,  Sask¬ 
atchewan  was  rich  in  certain  natural  resources  (i.e.,  uranium. 
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potash,  coal  and  oil)  which  were  gradually  developed  over  the 
years  in  attempts  to  diversify  the  economy. 

Some  interesting  events  in  Saskatchewan's  political 
history  are  worth  noting.  An  important  point  emphasized  by 
Eager  was  that  "In  the  provincial  field  agriculture  has  been 
aware  of  its  mastery  of  the  political  situation"  (Ward  and 
Spafford,  1968:2).  Under  such  circumstances  Saskatchewan's 
political  history  was  one  of  basically  two-party  politics-- 
the  Liberals  and  the  Cooperative  Commonwealth  Federation 
(C.C.F.)  which  eventually  became  the  New  Democratic  Party 
(N.D.P . ) . 

Saskatchewan  went  through  an  interesting  up  and  down 

growth  in  its  history,  experiencing  both  the  good  times  and 

the  very  bad.  As  one  author  noted: 

As  the  greatest  wheat  producer  and  exporter  in  Canada, 
its  fortunes  have  gone  up  to  dizzy  heights  and  dropped 
to  equally  dizzy  depths,  with  changes  in  world  business 
conditions  .  .  .  when  times  have  been  good  in  Sask¬ 

atchewan  they've  been  very,  very  good,  and  when  they've 
been  bad,  they've  been  horrid  (50  Years,  A  Salute  to 
a  Great  Province,  1955). 

Provincial  development  was  seriously  retarded  by  the 
Depression  of  the  1930' s  which  probably  hit  Saskatchewan 
harder  than  any  other  area  of  Canada.  With  World  War  Two 
serving  as  a  stimulus,  a  period  of  recovery  began  and  by  the 
1960 's  Saskatchewan  developed  to  the  point  of  receiving 
official  sanction  from  the  federal  government  as  one  of 
Canada's  "have"  provinces  (Smith,  1975:302-303). 


. 
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With  this  information  serving  as  a  background,  a 
history  of  provincial  government  involvement  in  sport  in 
Saskatchewan  is  presented.  For  organizational  purposes  the 
time  periods  to  be  examined  were  broken  down  into  four 
sections:  1905-1944;  1944-1963;  1963-1972;  and  1972-1977. 

To  maintain  consistency,  each  section  was  then  organized 
in  the  same  manner  as  previous  chapters  on  British  Columbia 
and  Alberta. 

PROVINCIAL  GOVERNMENT  INVOLVEMENT  IN  SPORT  IN 
THE  EARLY  PROVINCE:  1905-1944 

At  the  time  Saskatchewan  was  admitted  as  a  province 

♦ 

into  Confederation,  the  administration  of  sport  was  a  preserve 
of  the  private  sector.  Although  the  attainment  of  provincial 
status  helped  to  stimulate  provincial  leagues,  provincial 
championships  and  a  general  growth  of  sport,  the  provincial 
government's  role  in  this  domain  was  almost  non-existent  and 
remained  so  for  a  number  of  years. 

One  of  the  few  remote  connections  which  the  Saskatchewan 
Government  maintained  with  sport  was  a  series  of  grants  to 
sport-related  organizations  (See  Table  30  ).  In  1908  ,  a  $500 
grant  was  given  to  the  Saskatchewan  Provincial  Rifle  Association. 
Thereafter,  public  sector  funding  was  provided  to  this  organi¬ 
zation  on  a  near  annual  basis  except  during  the  depression 
years  of  the  1930's  and  at  a  few  other  times.  Of  special 
interest  was  a  $600  grant  made  in  1928-29  to  "The  Dominion 


■ 
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TABLE  30 

SASKATCHEWAN  GOVERNMENT  GRANTS  TO  SPORT 
GROUPS:  1905  -  1944 


Year 

Organization 

Grant 

1908 

1. 

Saskatchewan  Provincial  Rifle 

$500 

Association  (S.P.R.A.) 

1910 

1. 

S.P.R.A. 

230 

1911 

1. 

S.P.R.A. 

550 

1912 

1. 

S.P.R.A. 

250 

1913 

1. 

S.P.R.A. 

500 

1914 

1. 

S.P.R.A. 

500 

1915 

1. 

S.P.R.A. 

500 

1916 

1. 

S.P.R.A. 

1000 

1922 

1. 

S.P.R.A. 

1000 

1923 

1. 

S.P.R.A. 

750 

1924 

1. 

S.P.R.A. 

500 

1925 

1. 

S.P.R.A. 

500 

1926 

1. 

S.P.R.A. 

500 

1927 

1. 

S.P.R.A. 

500 

1928 

1. 

S.P.R.A. 

500 

1929 

1. 

S.P.R.A. 

500 

2. 

Dominion  Olympic  Committee 

600 

1930 

1. 

S.P.R.A. 

500 

1931 

1. 

S.P.R.A. 

500 

Source : 


Saskatchewan  Public  Accounts,  1905-1944. 
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Olympic  Committee  to  enable  Saskatchewan  athletes  to  represent 
the  Province  of  Saskatchewan  at  the  Olympic  Games"  (Sask¬ 
atchewan  Public  Accounts,  1926:72).  Canada's  Sporting  Heroes 
(1977:153)  pointed  out  that  these  funds  were  used  to  send 
Saskatchewan  native,  James  Trifuno.v,  to  the  1928  Olympic  Games, 
after  the  Olympic  Committee  did  not  invite  this  national 
bantamweight  wrestling  champion  to  be  a  member  of  the  team. 

A  bronze  medal  to  Trifunov  made  the  Saskatchewan  Government's 
aid  a  good  investment. 

The  Dominion-Provincial  Youth  Training  Program  which 
was  a  scheme  initiated  by  the  federal  government  in  1937,  first 
under  the  Unemployment  and  Agricultural  Assistance  Act  and  later 
in  1939  under  the  Youth  Training  Act,  stimulated  some  minor 
provincial  government  activity  in  the  sporting  field.  On 
March  31,  1937,  Saskatchewan  entered  into  agreements  with  the 
federal  government  under  the  Dominion  Provincial  Youth  Training 
Program.  Initially  it  was  through  Schedule  E  (Courses  for 
Young  Men  and  Young  Women  in  Physical  Training,  Health  and 
Recreation)  of  this  joint  agreement  that  the  provincial 
government  developed  a  limited  involvement  in  providing  a  few 
sport-related  services.  These  services  consisted  of  admini¬ 
stering  the  operation  of  youth  training  programs  by  organizing 
an  instructors'  course  during  the  summer  months  for  men  and 
women  leaders  chosen  from  centres  throughout  the  province. 

The  leaders  then  became  responsible  for  conducting  classes  in 
the  centres  during  the  fall  and  winter  months  and  for  providing 
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instruction  in  such  activities  as  rhythmic  gymnastics,  group 
games,  box  vaulting,  dancing,  club  swinging,  tumbling  and  a 
great  variety  of  active  and  passive  exercises  designed  to 
develop  strength,  flexibility  and  muscular  co-ordination 
(Department  of  Education  Annual  Report,  1939:52) . 

While  the  Saskatchewan  Department  of  Education  was 
responsible  for  the  administrative  details  of  the  physical 
training  component  of  this  program,  no  specific  government 
agency  was  formed  to  supervise  the  services  related  to  this 
field.  This  was  in  contrast  to  B.C.'s  Recreation  and  Physical 
Educational  Branch  and  Alberta's  Health  and  Recreation  Branch. 
Therefore,  Saskatchewan's  program  did  not  develop  to  the  extent 
of  its  two  counterparts  to  the  west.  In  a  province  beset 
by  a  host  of  economic  ills  brought  on  by  the  depression,  the 
political  climate  was  probably  not  conducive  to  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  a  new  provincial  agency  to  administer  such  a  frill 
area  as  recreation  and  physical  training. 

Provincial  government  involvement  in  sport  between 
1905  and  1944  must  be  considered  of  very  minor  importance  to 
sport  development  in  Saskatchewan.  The  administration  of 
sport  in  the  province  was,  without  a  doubt,  the  responsibility 
of  avid  volunteers  devoted  to  the  promotion  of  their  respective 
activities.  After  some  thirty-nine  years,  this  situation 
finally  began  to  change  in  the  midst  of  World  War  Two. 


' 


THE  FITNESS  AND  RECREATION  DIVISION:  1944-1963 


Background 

World  War  Two  helped  to  shake  Saskatchewan  out  of 
the  slump  created  by  the  "Great  Depression".  Not  only  did 
armed  forces'  bases  located  in  Saskatchewan  give  a  boost 
to  the  provincial  economy,  but  the  war  stimulated  the  need 
for  products  which  the  province  could  supply,  sent  prices 
upward  and  provided  employment  for  everyone.  The  post-war 
years  brought  continued  prosperity  due  partially  to  the 
development  of  raw  materials  such  as  oil  and  uranium  as  well 
as  record  wheat  and  grain  crops  (50  Years  A  Salute  to  a  Great 
Province ,  1955) . 

During  this  period  Saskatchewan's  population  did  not 
increase  to  a  large  degree.  Between  1951  and  1961  the  number 
of  provincial  residents  only  climbed  from  831,728  to  925,181. 
However,  a  shift  in  the  population  from  rural  to  urban  setting 
did  occur.  Whereas  in  1951,  forty-eight  percent  of  the 
population  was  rural  and  thirty  percent  urban,  by  1961  it 
was  almost  reversed  to  thirty-three  percent  rural  and  forty- 
three  percent  urban  (Ward  and  Spafford,  1968:20-42). 

On  the  political  front,  T.C.  Douglas  became  the  head 
of  the  C.C.F.  Party  of  Saskatchewan  in  1941.  The  new  leader 
led  his  party  to  a  decisive  victory  in  the  1944  election  when 
the  C.C.F.  captured  forty-seven  of  the  fifty-two  seats  while 
campaigning  as  a  social  reform  group  (Ward  and  Spafford,  1968 
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13-14).  Under  twenty  years  of  C.C.F.  rule,  some  interesting 

but  not  extremely  radical  changes  took  place: 

Enthusiasm  and  a  reforming  spirit  were  evident, 
administrative  innovations  occurred,  there  was 
early  socialistic  experimenting ,  changes  were  made 
and  new  policies  and  services  were  introduced,  but 
these  occurred  within  the  framework  of  the  existing 
economic  and  social  order.  Neither  the  claim  of  its 
supporters,  nor  the  charges  of  its  opponents,  that 
the  old  social  order  was  being  replaced  by  a  new 
era,  were  fulfilled  (Ward  and  Spafford,  1968:15). 

Provincial  government  activity  in  the  sporting  field 
finally  became  a  reality  during  the  war  years  following  the 
federal  government's  passage  of  the  National  Physical  Fitness 
Act  (N.P . F. A. ) ,  a  move  which  prompted  the  Saskatchewan  Govern¬ 
ment  to  act: 

Stimulated  by  the  offer  of  assistance  from  the  Dominion 
government  through  the  National  Council  on  Physical 
Fitness,  the  Province  of  Saskatchewan  in  March,  1944 
passed  a  Physical  Fitness  Act  of  its  own  and  pro¬ 
ceeded  to  inaugurate  a  broad  programme  of  recreation 
(Canadian  Youth  Commission,  1946:84). 

Shortly  thereafter  the  Saskatchewan  Government  entered 
into  a  ten-year  agreement  with  the  federal  government  in  order 
to  gain  federal  funds  for  its  program  (Sawula,  1977:107). 

A  new  structure  was  also  created  in  the  Saskatchewan  Department 
of  Public  Health  to  administer  the  scheme.  The  Division  of 
Physical  Fitness,  commonly  referred  to  as  the  Saskatchewan 
Recreation  Movement  (S.R.M.)  was  officially  established  in 
October  of  1944  as  an  era  of  Saskatchewan  Government  involve¬ 
ment  in  sport  commenced. 
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Structure  of  the  Fitness  and  Recreation 

Division 

A  provincial  statute  assented  to  on  April  1,  1944,  was 
An  Act  for  the  Purpose  of  Promoting  Physical  Fitness  which 
designated  the  Department  of  Public  Health  responsible  for 
implementing  a  physical  fitness/recreation  program  for  the 
people  of  Saskatchewan.  The  outcome  of  this  legislation 
was  the  formation  of  the  Division  of  Physical  Fitness  con¬ 
sisting  of  a  small  corps  of  staff  (Statutes  of  Saskatchewan/ 
1944:187) . 

The  Division  underwent  a  few  noteworthy  changes  in 
the  ensuing  years.  While  formally  termed  the  Division  of 
Physical  Fitness,  its  publicly  known  title  was  the  Saskatchewan 
Recreation  Movement  (S.R.M.).  In  1946,  the  official  title 
was  revised  slightly  to  the  Division  of  Physical  Fitness  and 
Recreation  and  by  the  1950's  it  became  simply  the  Fitness 
and  Recreation  Division.  An  important  change  which  occurred 
on  March  31,  1948,  was  the  shifting  of  the  agency  to  the 
Department  of  Education.  The  reason,  as  the  Director  of  the 
Division  emphasized,  was  because  most  of  the  agency's  work 
dealt  with  the  school  age  population  and  therefore  the  move 
to  Education  hoped  to  benefit  from  the  organization  available 
through  the  educational  system  (Stinson,  1976).  It  was  some 
time  after  this  shift  to  the  Education  Department  that  the 
term  S.R.M.  became  less  widely-used  and  finally  disappeared 
entirely  (Department  of  Education  Annual  Reports,  1948-1962)  . 


On  a  staff  basis,  during  the  formative  stages  of  the 
new  agency  in  the  fall  of  1944,  a  number  of  individuals  were 
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hired  to  run  the  program.  These  included  Dr.  J.  B.  Kirkpatrick 
as  Director,  Mr.  G.C.  Darby  as  Administrative  Director,  Mr. 

E.  Parker  as  Promotional  Director,  a  research  writer,  one 
field  staff,  and  secretarial  help.  In  the  fall  of  1946, 

E.  W.  "Wally"  Stinson  who  replaced  the  departed  Darby,  came 
under  the  new  title  of  Administrative  Assistant  to  the 
Director.  Furthermore,  in  1946,  Ed  Parker,  the  Promotional 
Director  who  had  envisioned  and  planned  a  very  extensive  and 
elaborate  program  based  on  badges  and  a  high  profile  approach, 
left  the  Division  for  the  Adult  Education  section  of  the 
Department  of  Education  due  to  conflicts  with  Fitness  and 
Recreation  staff  over  the  operation  of  the  Saskatchewan 
Recreation  Movement.  Several  other  staff  changes  were  made 
over  the  years  including  the  appointment  of:  a  Supervisor  of 
Field  Services  -  Jack  Wilkie  (1945-59) ;  a  drama  consultant  - 
Mary  Ellen  Burgess  (1945-62) ;  a  Supervisor  of  Group  Work  - 
Margaret  Nicholson  (1945-47);  a  Social  Recreation  Represen¬ 
tative  -  Marion  Bird  (1945-48)  and  Frances  Harvey  (1949-53), 
the  latter  individual  also  doubled  as  editor  of  Saskatchewan 
Recreation;  and  field  staff  who  at  any  one  time  numbered  from 
five  to  seven.  Overall,  there  were  relatively  few  modifica¬ 
tions  in  the  structural  make-up  of  the  Division  as  shown  in  Fig¬ 
ure  15  which  reveals  an  agency  that  maintained  a  basic  staff 
of  approximately  eight  to  eleven  professional  staff.  This 
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(A)  1945 


(B)  1956- 


CC)  1962 


FIGURE  15 

ORGANIZATIONAL  STRUCTURE  CF  THE  FITNESS  AND  RECREATION  DIVISION 
Department  of  Public  Health 


■57 


Department  of  Education 


Department  of  Education 


Source:  Department  of  Public  Health  Annual  Report,  1945;  Department  of 
Education  Annual  Reports,  1956-61. 
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Figure  provides  an  organizational  chart  of  the  Division  at 
three  points  in  time — in  1945,  in  1956-57  and  in  1961-62 
just  prior  to  a  major  structural  change  in  the  agency 
(Stinson,  1976;  Department  of  Education  Annual  Reports, 
1948-1962;  Saskatchewan  Recreation,  bulletins,  1945-1956). 

At  the  leadership  level,  Dr.  Kirkpatrick  served  as 
Director  of  the  Division  from  1944  until  1948,  at  which  time 
he  left  for  a  teaching  position  in  McGill  University  and  was 
replaced  by  his  assistant,  "Wally"  Stinson.  The  new  Director 
remained  at  his  position  until  1959,  his  replacement  being 
the  Supervisor  of  Field  Services,  Jack  Wilkie,  who  admini¬ 
stered  the  Division  until  it  underwent  structural  alterations 
in  1963  (Stinson,  1976) . 

As  outlined  in  the  provincial  act  of  1944,  another 
structural  aspect  of  the  program  was  the  formation  of  a 
Saskatchewan  Council  of  Physical  Fitness,  consisting  of 
between  ten  and  twenty  members.  A  provisional  provincial 
Council,  set  up  at  the  outset  of  the  program  in  1944,  was 
disbanded  in  1946,  and  a  new  one  was  established  subsequently. 
The  role  of  the  Council  was  basically  an  advisory  one  and 
"Recommendations  made  by  the  Council  were  carried  out  and 
incorporated  into  the  programme  of  the  Division."  (Department 
of  Education  Annual  Report,  1953-54:44).  One  important  duty 
of  the  Council  was  to  review  briefs  from  organizations  re¬ 
questing  varying  degrees  of  government  assistance.  As  a 
one-time  Director  of  the  Division  pointed  out  about  the 
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Council:  "...  they  were  a  good  buffer  between  agencies  and 
the  government  .  .  .  they  screened,  reviewed  and  recommended." 

(Stinson ,  1976 ) . 

The  annual  budgets  of  the  primary  Saskatchewan  Govern¬ 
ment  sport  agency  are  presented  in  Table  31  .  From  these 
figures  it  is  evident  that  yearly  appropriations  to  this 
departmental  unit  had  small  increments  each  year.  An  agency 
which  expended  $34,089.29  in  1945  grew  to  a  budget  of 
$146,218.29  in  1961.  It  was  also  significant  that  in  1955 
when  the  federal  government  terminated  its  financial  support 
under  the  N . P . F . A. ,  the  Saskatchewan  Government  did  not 
reduce  its  funding  to  the  Division  although  some  cut-backs 
in  services,  (i.e.  dropping  community  recreation  grants) 
had  to  be  made  because  of  the  withdrawal  of  the  senior  govern¬ 
ment. 


Sport-Related  Programs 

Originally  an  elaborate  promotional  program  was  envis¬ 
ioned  for  the  Fitness  and  Recreation  Division.  Details  for 
the  plan  included  various  ideas  drawn  up  by  Mr.  Parker,  the 
Promotional  Director,  and  involved  the  formation  of  recrea¬ 
tion  groups  throughout  the  province,  particularly  among  the 
school  population,  the  formation  of  community  and  industrial 
recreation  associations,  the  use  of  membership  cards  and 
crests,  and  the  publication  of  a  regular,  promotional  news¬ 
letter/magazine.  It  was  estimated  that  such  a  scheme  would 


TABLE  31 


ANNUAL  BUDGETS  OF  THE  FITNESS  AND  RECREATION  DIVISION:  1944-1962 


Year 

Salaries 

Other  Mministrative 
Expenses 

Total 

Federal  Government 
Contribution 

1944-45 

$  8,606.57 

$25,482.72 

$34,089.29 

n.a. 

1945-46 

26,036.99 

28,721.89 

54,758.88 

17,044.65 

(31%) 

1946-47 

27,588.03 

26,818.54 

54,406.57 

17,545.75 

(32%) 

1947-48 

31,121.65 

25,785.31 

56,901.96 

17,545.75 

(31%) 

1948-49 

26,324.20 

22,195.84 

48,520.04 

17,520.75 

(36%) 

1949-50 

22,742.05 

23,890.53 

46,732.58 

17,520.75 

(37%) 

1950-51 

25,252.35 

22,352.36 

47,604.71 

17,520.75 

(37%) 

1951-52 

30,301.25 

25,527.25 

55,828.50 

17,520.75 

(31%) 

1952-53 

34,661.45 

27,761.81 

62,423.26 

13,733.50 

(22%) 

1953-54 

39,307.77 

32,877.67 

72,185.44 

13,773.50 

(19%) 

1954-55 

43,206.44 

39,355.01 

82,561.45 

17,216.87 

(21%) 

1955-56 

44,342.11 

27,215.26 

71,557.37 

- 

1956-57 

46,404.44 

40,047.29 

86,451.73 

- 

1957-58 

47,643.93 

41,523.76 

89,177.69 

- 

1958-59 

53,504.18 

47,519.42 

101,023.60 

- 

1959-60 

57,035.17 

66,101.13 

123,144.30 

- 

1960-61 

69,961.02 

80,117.16 

146,218.29 

- 

1961-62 

69,269.80 

51,816.87 

121,086.67 

- 

1962-63 

68,541.96 

95,334.65 

153,876.61 

34,681.00 

(23%) 

^Percentage  of  federal  government  contributions  to  total  program  is  in  brackets  (  ) 


Source:  Saskatchewan  Public  Accounts,  1944-1962.  Federal  govern- 
ment  contributions  as  reported  in  Sawula  (1977)  were 
basically  the  same  as  those  reported  in  Saskatchewan 
Public  Accounts. 
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involve  nearly  all  -of  Saskatchewan's  900,000  citizens  and 
require  a  minimum  budget  of  $1  million  per  year  (Saskatchewan 
Recreation ,  Spring,  1945)  .  The  provisional  council  (Sask¬ 
atchewan  Council  of  Physical  Fitness)  reviewed  the  proposed 
plan  and  eventually  recommended  a  program  modified  to  some 
extent  (Department  of  Education  Annual  Report,  1944:61). 

During  the  early  developmental  'period,  some  internal  conflicts 
arose  within  the  Division  which  led  to  the  departure  of  Mr. 
Parker;  subsequently,  a  revamped  scheme  was  put  forth  with 
less  emphasis  on  a  highly-centralized,  promotional  plan 
(Stinson,  1976;  Kirkpatrick,  1976). 

The  result  of  these  planning  efforts  was  that  the 
Fitness  and  Recreation  Divison  strove  to  act  as  a  catalyst 
in  a  decentralized  structure  by  stimulating  and  augmenting 
work  being  done  by  existing  organizations  and  by  encouraging 
the  establishment  of  new  groups  where  the  need  existed. 

Within  such  a  framework  the  emphasis  was  placed  on  providing 
schools  with  services  and  on  making  available  community- 
based  programs,  leadership  services  and  a  few  specialized 
services  (Department  of  Education  Annual  Report,  1944:62). 

The  main  features  of  the  program  which  developed,  especially 
the  sport-related  services,  are  outlined  in  greater  detail. 

1 .  Assistance  to  School  Sport  and  the  Saskatchewan 
High  Schools  Athletic  Association  (S . H . S . A. A. ) .  One  area  in 
which  the  Division  was  very  active  concerned  the  sponsorship 
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accorded  to  the  S.H.S.A.A.  The  Division's  field  representa¬ 
tives  helped  in  the  organization  and  operation  of  several 
district  high  school  athletic  associations.  These  local 
bodies  as  well  as  the  parent  provincial  organization  were 
regular  recipients  of  provincial  government  grants  usually 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  $100  to  $200  to  district  groups  and 
$1,000  plus  to  the  provincial  body.  Moreover,  the  Division 
acted  in  a  secretarial  capacity  for  the  S.H.S.A.A.  with 
Division  personnel  often  serving  as  executive  officers  in 
this  association.  As  a  result  of  this  interest,  the  Division 
began  to  sponsor  activities  in  track  and  field,  tennis  and 
curling  at  the  high  school  level,  and  Division  personnel, 
including  upper  management  in  the  Education  Department,  became 
very  active  in  the  staging  of  the  provincial  high  school  track 
and  field  meet  (Department  of  Education  Annual  Reports , 
1948-1962;  Stinson,  1976).  The  fact  that  the  Fitness  and 
Recreation  Division  was  located  in  the  Department  of  Education 
facilitated  the  development  of  sports  services  in  the  educa¬ 
tional  sector.  It  was  for  such  a  reason  that  Division 
personnel  became  involved  in  instructing  at  teacher  institutes 
in  an  attempt  to  improve  the  coaching  and  physical  education 
instruction  in  Saskatchewan  schools. 

2.  Assistance  to  Provincial  Sport  Organizations.  In 
conjunction  with  sport  groups,  the  Division  also  sought  to 
upgrade  sports  leadership  personnel  throughout  the  province 
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by  sponsoring  a  variety  of  coaching  and  refereeing  clinics 
and  courses.  Besides  technical  aid  in  organizing  such  courses, 
the  Division  allocated  annual  grants  to  provincial  sport 
bodies  usually  for  the  express  purpose  of  carrying  out 
some  type  of  leadership  course.  Financial  aid  was  available 
to  sport  organizations  for  other  types  of  special  projects 
but  in  all  cases  the  Saskatchewan  Council  of  Physical  Fitness 
reviewed  these  requests  before  recommending  which  groups 
should  receive  provincial  funding.  Usually  such  assistance 
amounted  to  a  few  hundred  dollars  to  any  one  body  and  rarely 
exceeded  $2,000  (Department  of  Education  Annual  Reports,  1948- 
1962;  Saskatchewan  Public  Accounts,  1944-1962) . 

Another  significant  service  of  the  Division  was  the 
assistance  it  gave  to  the  Saskatchewan  Branch  of  the  A.A.U. 
of  Canada,  the  umbrella  organization  for  many  amateur  sports 
in  the  province  and  Canada  as  a  whole.  The  Division  carried 
out  the  secretarial  work  for  this  body  and  because  of  this 
affiliation  the  government  agency  took  an  active  role  in 
helping  to  conduct  dominion  championships,  western  Canadian 
championships  and  national  trials  associated  with  the  Olympic 
and  Commonwealth  Games.  Occasionally,  provincial  funds  were 
made  available  to  Saskatchewan  athletes  to  enable  them  to 
attend  Canadian  Olympic  and  Commonwealth  Games  Trials  whenever 
they  were  held  outside  of  Saskatchewan.  To  carry  out  such 
activities  the  A.A.U.  of  Canada  (Saskatchewan  Branch)  frequently 
received  annual  grants  from  the  Division,  usually  ranging  from 
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$500  to  $1,000  per  year  (Department  of  Education  Annual 
Reports,  1948-1962) . 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  although  the  Fitness 
and  Recreation  Division  supported  provincial  sport  groups, 
this  assistance  was  actually  limited  to  only  a  few  organi¬ 
zations,  such  as  the  A.A.U.  of  Canada,  the  S.H.S.A.A.,  the 
Saskatchewan  Amateur  Hockey  Association,  the  Saskatchewan 
Curling  Association  and  a  small  number  of  other  groups.  The 
reason  such  a  situation  developed  was  that  funding  in  this 
area  was  not  extensive  and  had  to  be  allocated  very  selectively. 
Furthermore,  as  a  one-time  Director  of  the  Division  emphasized: 
"We  wanted  to  help  those  who  wanted  to  help  themselves 
especially  in  the  training  of  leaders.  In  order  to  apply 
for  grants,  a  group  had  to  have  some  measure  of  self-support 
.  .  ."  (Stinson,  1976).  Consequently,  those  which  benefited 
the  most  were  the  "have"  sports,  those  bodies  with  already 
existing  sound  organizational  structures  and  established 
programs . 

In  the  period  between  1944  and  1962  the  Fitness  and 
Recreation  Division's  sponsorship  of  sport,  while  not 
extensive,  still  helped  to  further  sport  development  in 
Saskatchewan.  Table  32  outlines  the  relatively  modest  annual 
total  of  sports-type  grants  allocated  by  the  government  sport 
agency.  Such  funding  was  significant  in  that  it  enabled 
sport  bodies  to  use  money  for  programs  which  would  not  other¬ 
wise  have  been  funded  and  therefore  these  grants  directly 
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TABLE  32 


ANNUAL  GRANTS  PROVIDED  BY  THE  FITNESS 
AND  RECREATION  DIVISION:  1944-1963 


Year 

Annual  Grant 
Total 

Year 

Annual  Grant 
Total 

1944-45 

— 

1945-46 

— 

1946-47 

$  218.61 

1947-48 

4,092.25 

1948-49 

1,650.00 

1949-50 

2,810.00 

1950-51 

2,630.00 

1951-52 

5,640.00 

1952-53 

3,500.00 

1953-54 

$  8,597.00 

1954-55 

9,660.20 

1955-56 

2,700.00 

1956-57 

11,260.80 

1957-53 

11,460.00 

1958-59 

12,950.00 

1959-60 

33,114.00 

(12,438) 

1960-61 

29,844.50 

(16,898) 

1961-62 

25,343.00 

(18,295) 

1962-63 

38,244.00 

Source:  Saskatchewan  Public  Accounts,  1944-1963.  The  above 
totals  represent  all  forms  of  grants  made  available 
by  the  Fitness  and  Recreation  Division.  While  the 
majority  of  money  went  to  provincial  sport  bodies, 
starting  in  1959-60  a  large  percentage  of  the  annual 
total  went  to  municipal  recreation  councils.  The 
figures  in  brackets  above  denote  the  grant  totals 
to  communities. 
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assisted  the  growth  of  a  particular  sport. 

3 .  Other  Sports  Services.  The  Fitness  and  Recreation 
Division  was  involved  with  sport  in  Saskatchewan  in  a  number 
of  other  ways.  For  instance,  the  agency  sponsored  province¬ 
wide  promotional  tennis  and  speed  skating  tours  in  1946  and 
1947  respectively.  Consultative  advice  was  regularly  provided 
to  provincial  sport  bodies,  community  organizations  and  others 
requiring  assistance.  Some  sports  equipment  and  supplies 
were  even  made  available  to  communities,  particularly  those 
in  more  rural  areas  of  the  province  (Stinson,  1976).  The 
Division  also  maintained  an  important  liaison  with  national 
organizations  such  as  the  A.A.U.  of  Canada,  the  Canadian 
Association  for  Health,  Physical  Education  and  Recreation 
and  federal  government  sport  agencies  (i.e.  the  Division 
of  Physical  Fitness  between  1943  and  1954  and  after  1961, 
the  Fitness  and  Amateur  Sport  Directorate/Branch) (Department 
of  Education  Annual  Reports,  1948-1963) . 

Another  Division  service  was  the  regular  publication 
of  a  magazine/newsletter  entitled  Saskatchewan  Recreation 
which  was  first  published  in  the  spring  of  1945.  Numerous 
articles  in  this  publication  dealt  with  a  variety  of  sports 
topics  which  helped  sports  enthusiasts  to  keep  abreast  of 
new  developments.  The  popularity  of  the  magazine,  which  was 
published  two  to  four  times  per  year,  was  exhibited  by  its 
growth  to  a  single  issue  circulation  of  14,500  by  1959. 
Unfortunately/  it  ceased  publication  altogether  in  1960.  In 
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addition,  the  Division  disseminated  other  information  on 
sport  through  a  book  and  film  library,  with  much  of  this 
material  coming  from  the  Division  of  Physical  Fitness  in 
Ottawa  (Department  of  Education  Annual  Reports,  1948-1963) . 

4 .  Miscellaneous  Services.  Over  the  years  the 
Division  sponsored  a  number  of  programs,  some  of  which  had  a 
relationship  to  sport  while  others  dealt  with  other  aspects  of 
recreation.  One  of  the  most  important  types  of  programs  in 
this  miscellaneous  category  revolved  around  leadership  services. 
Starting  in  1945,  the  Division  became  very  active  in  a 
recreation  leadership  school  at  the  University  of  Saskatchewan 
Summer  School.  Other  leadership  services  included:  sponsoring 
conferences,  notably  the  Annual  Provincial  Recreation 
Conference;  providing  scholarships  to  teachers  and  instructors 
involved  in  skill  areas;  the  provision  of  instructional  per¬ 
sonnel  for  the  Normal  Schools  and  the  University  of  Saskatchewan; 
and  conducting  workshops,  institutes  and  courses  (Department 
of  Education  Annual  Reports,  1948-1962;  Saskatchewan  Recrea¬ 
tion  ,  bulletin,  Winter  1952) . 

Another  important  function  of  the  Division  was  the 
assistance  it  provided  to  municipal  recreation  commissions. 

The  services  included  giving  consultative  advice  especially 
in  a  technical  capacity  with  regards  to  program  planning  and 
the  construction  of  sports  and  recreation  facilities.  Also, 
in  1950,  the  first  grants-in-aid  were  given  to  recreation 
commissions.  This  modest  funding  scheme,  which  was  in  abeyance 
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for  a  few  years,  eventually  became  a  permanent  feature  in 
1959-60  and  expanded  in  scope  over  the  years  (Department  of 
Education  Annual  Reports,  1950-1963) . 

Some  other  services  were  carried  out  by  the  Division 
as  well.  For  instance,  commencing  in  1948,  a  Provincial  Play 
Day  for  children  was  held  annually.  Other  activities  in¬ 
cluded:  sponsoring  camps  for  crippled  children;  extensive 
drama  services;  consultative  assistance  in  the  provision  of 
social  recreation;  participating  in  relevant  conferences; 
helping  to  develop  a  new  health  and  physical  education 
curriculum  for  elementary  schools;"*-  disseminating  recreation 
literature;  and  in  1961-62  there  was  organizational  assistance 
and  a  grant  given  towards  the  formation  of  the  Saskatchewan 
Recreation  Association  (Department  of  Education  Annual  Reports, 
1948-1963;  Saskatchewan  Recreation,  bulletin,  Winter  1952). 


Miscellaneous  Saskatchewan  Government 
Involvement  in  Sport 

Apart  from  the  primary  sport  agency,  there  were  a  few 
other  government  bureaus  actively  involved  in  providing  sport- 
related  programs.  One  such  agency  was  the  Adult  Education 


^It  should  be  noted  that  the  Fitness  and  Recreation 
Division  was  very  actively  involved  in  school  physical  edu¬ 
cation  through  the  training  of  teachers  via  the  summer  leader¬ 
ship  school,  special  institutes  and  workshops  as  well  as  pro¬ 
viding  consultative  assistance  to  school  boards  and  districts 
through  Division  field  representatives.  Only  limited  attention 
was  paid  to  this  aspect  of  Division  responsibility  as  it  was 
felt  to  be  outside  the  bounds  of  the  investigation  and  could 
more  appropriately  be  dealt  with  by  a  study  on  the  history  of 
physical  education  in  Saskatchewan.  Nevertheless,  it  should 
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Division  of  the  Department  of  Education  which  sponsored  sports 
activities  through  night  school  courses  (Lighted  School 
Program)  in  which  communities  were  eligible  to  receive  grants 
for  adult  education  courses.  As  well,  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  maintained  some  minor  interests  in  sports  and 
recreation  activities  through  the  4-H  Clubs  it  worked  with 
and  through  some  special  camps  it  operated  (Stinson,  197  6; 
Saskatchewan  Public  Accounts,  1944-1963) . 

There  were  also  a  series  of  different  environmental 
recreation  agencies  in  the  Saskatchewan  Government  which  had 
some  sport-related  services.  In  1954,  a  Parks  unit  was 
established  in  the  Department  of  the  Provincial  Secretary. 

After  this  agency  was  shifted  a  number  of  times,  in  1961  it 
was  finally  located  in  the  Department  of  Natural  Resources 
under  the  title  of  the  Parks  and  Conservation  Branch.  One 
of  the  major  programs  of  this  government  bureau  involved 
funding  recreation  facilities;  in  1962,  for  example,  the 
Parks  and  Conservation  Branch  expended  $1,152,818.50  on  what 
is  presumed  to  be  some  sports  facilities  (Saskatchewan  Public 
Accounts,  1944-1963) . 

A  special  event  which  accelerated  Saskatchewan  Govern¬ 
ment  involvement  in  sports  activities  was  the  1955  Saskatchewan 
Golden  Jubilee  commemorating  fifty  years  as  a  province. 

Laden  with  large  provincial  government  grants,  the  Saskatchewan 
Golden  Jubilee  Committee,  which  included  the  Premier  and  other 

be  emphasized  that  this  leadership-oriented  service  had  a  large 
impact  on  sport  development  as  it  provided  a  corps  of  coaches 
and  physical  education  teachers  who  instructed  numerous  students 
in  various  sports  and  physical  activities. 
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provincial  politicians  and  bureaucrats,  undertook  a  number 
of  centennial  celebrations,  one  area  of  which  involved 
staging  major  sports  events.  Thus,  during  1955,  Saskatchewan 
hosted  the  Macdonald  Brier  Dominion  Curling  Championships, 
the  North  American  Figure  Skating  Championships,  the 
Canadian  Outdoor  Speed  Skating  Championships ,  the  Western 
Volleyball  Championships,  and  the  Dominion  Boxing,  Wrestling 
and  Track  and  Field  Championships — all  as  official  events  of 
the  centennial  celebration.  Furthermore,  some  muncipalities 
promoted  sports  activities  at  the  local  level  and  in  so  doing 
received  some  financial  and  organizational  assistance  from 
the  Saskatchewan  Golden  Jubilee  Committee  (Report  of  the  Sask¬ 
atchewan  Golden  Jubilee  Committee,  1956;  Stinson,  1976). 

Although  grants  to  sport  groups  eventually  became 
the  responsibility  of  the  Saskatchewan  Council  of  Physical 
Fitness  and  were  distributed  by  the  Fitness  and  Recreation 
Division,  a  small  amount  of  provincial  government  funding 
emanated  from  other  government  sources.  Under  an  Unforseen 
and  Unprovided  For  category  of  the  Department  of  Treasury, 
certain  sport  bodies  were  allocated  grants.  For  example, 
in  1947,  $2,000  was  given  to  the  Canadian  Olympic  Association, 
and  the  Saskatchewan  Provincial  Rifle  Association  almost 
regularly  received  funding  in  the  amount  of  $100  per  year 
(Saskatchewan  Public  Accounts,  1944-1963) . 


I 
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Extraprovincial  Government  Developments 

in  Sport 

A  number  of  factors  outside  of  the  provincial  govern¬ 
ment  sphere  were  important  contributors  to  the  development 
of  sport  in  Saskatchewan,  and  some  of  these  influences 
determined  the  directions  which  the  Fitness  and  Recreation 
Division  took.  Two  such  factors  were  the  Pro-Rec  scheme  in 
B.C.  and  the  program  of  the  Health  and  Recreation  Branch  in  the 
neighbouring  province  of  Alberta.  Because  Saskatchewan  was 
such  a  late  starter  in  this  field,  there  was  a  natural 
tendency  to  borrow  some  ideas  from  its  provincial  counter¬ 
parts  . 

The  federal  government,  too,  exerted  some  influence 
on  sport  in  Saskatchewan  through  the  1943  N.P.F.A.  This 
occurred  because  Saskatchewan  signed  a  ten-year  agreement 
with  the  federal  government  which  provided  approximately 
$17,000  per  year  to  the  western  province.  As  a  result,  a 
substantial  portion  of  the  Fitness  and  Recreation  Division 
budget — anywhere  between  nineteen  and  thirty-seven  percent 
depending  on  the  year — came  from  the  federal  government. 

A  portion  of  these  federal  funds  was  then  channelled  into 
some  aspect  of  the  provincial  government's  sports  programs. 

In  Saskatchewan,  municipalities  gradually  began  to 
organize  local  recreation  commissions  which  became  more  adept 
at  administering  expanded  programs  for  their  citizens. 
Interestingly,  this  greater  municipal  role  was  encouraged 
by  the  Saskatchewan  Government  through  various  forms  of 
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assistance  provided  to  communities  by  the  Fitness  and 
Recreation  Division.  On  comparative  terms,  however,  the 
municipalities  of  Saskatchewan  received  lesser  amounts  of 
government  assistance,  especially  from  a  financial  stand¬ 
point,  than  did  communities  located  in  B.C.  or  Alberta. 

Individual  sport  governing  bodies  and  other  sport 
organizations  also  began  to  mature,  offering  increased 
numbers  of  programs  designed  to  promote  their  particular  sport 
or  sports.  Of  special  importance  was  the  A.A.U.  of  Canada 
(Saskatchewan  Branch)  which,  in  working  closely  with  the 
Fitness  and  Recreation  Division,  was  able  to  provide  greater 
visibility  to  sport  in  the  province.  Another  related  factor 
contributing  to  the  greater  growth  of  sport  in  Saskatchewan 
was  the  growing  popularity  of  athletics  both  on  a  national 
and  international  level.  Through  regularly  held  national 
championships  held  in  Saskatchewan  amateur  sport  gained  public 
support  which  in  turn  contributed  to  its  growth  in  the  province. 

As  pointed  out  previously,  a  factor  which  helped  to 
shape  the  pattern  of  provincial  sport  development  was  the 
1955  Saskatchewan  Golden  Jubilee  celebrations.  These  cele¬ 
brations  provided  an  excellent  promotional  vehicle  for  sport 
as  various  prestigious  sports  events  were  hosted.  A  greater 
emphasis  on  school  athletic  and  physical  education  programs 
was  an  additional  reason  for  a  steady  growth  of  sport  in 
Saskatchewan  as  it  was  through  the  school  system  that  many 
athletes  received  their  first  instruction.  The  formation  of 
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the  Saskatchewan  High  School  Athletic  Association  in  1948 
reflected  the  growth  of  sport  in  the  educational  system. 

Then,  when  a  degree  program  in  physical  education  was  establi¬ 
shed  at  the  University  of  Saskatchewan  in  1957,  more  trained 
professionals  became  available.  Also,  private  agencies  such 
as  the  Y.M.C.A.  and  the  Y.W.C.A.  helped  to  stimulate  an 
interest  in  sport  by  developing  more  programs  throughout 
the  province.  All  of  these  factors,  coupled  with  the  interest 
exhibited  by  the  provincial  government,  mainly  through  the 
Fitness  and  Recreation  Division,  influenced  changes  on  the 
sporting  scene  in  Saskatchewan  between  1944  and  1955. 

THE  CONTINUING  EDUCATION  BRANCH/PROVINCIAL 
YOUTH  AGENCY:  1963  -  1972 

Background 

As  the  1960's  opened,  the  C.C.F.  party  continued  to 
govern  Saskatchewan  at  a  time  when  the  economy  was  fairly 
stable  and  the  provincial  population  of  925,181  was  approaching 
the  one  million  mark.  A  major  political  change  took  place  in 
1964  when  the  C.C.F.  party  was  defeated  in  the  provincial 
election  by  the  rejuvenated  Liberals  led  by  Ross  Thatcher. 

Seven  years  of  Liberal  rule  began  in  which  a  number  of  govern¬ 
ment  policy  changes  were  forthcoming  (Ward  and  Spafford,  1968: 
20-42) . 

Initially  there  were  promising  developments  in  the  new 
decade  and,  as  Smith  (1975:302)  reported:  "Economic  prosperity 
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and  growth  were  visible  at  every  turn  up  to  1967.  Record 
wheat  crops  were  harvested,  and  capital  investment  in  the 
potash  mining  industry  multipled."  This  prosperity  helped  to 
return  the  Liberals  to  power  in  1967.  Shortly  after,  the 
economic  picture  changed  as  Saskatchewan  experienced  a 
recession  due  to  a  fluctuating  global  grain  market  and  a 
waning  potash  industry.  Poorer  economic  conditions  caused 
an  adverse  effect  on  the  provincial  population  and  between 
1966  and  1971  Saskatchewan's  population  actually  decreased 
by  30,000  due  to  out-of-province  migration  (Smith,  1975: 
309-318) . 

During  the  period  of  the  Liberal  Government,  a  very 
business-like  and  economic-oriented  policy  was  in  force  with 
energies  devoted  towards  promoting  economic  growth.  There 
were  some  abrupt  changes  and  even  the  cancellation  of  govern¬ 
ment  programs  without  warning  during  this  Liberal  house¬ 
cleaning  (Smith,  1975:309-318).  One  of  the  most  significant 
Liberal  policies  involved  a  commitment  to  the  province's 
youth,  as  reflected  in  the  passage  of  the  Saskatchewan 
Youth  Act  in  1965.  This  was  followed  by  the  establishment 
of  a  Youth  Review  Committee  which  conducted  a  study  of  all 
government  services  to  youth,  all  youth  services  carried  out 
throughout  Saskatchewan,  and  youth  programs  operating  in  other 
countries.  The  recommendations  of  the  ensuing  report,  Youth — 
A  Study  in  Our  Time,  eventually  led  to  the  establishment  in 


1966  of  the  Provincial  Youth  Agency,  a  new  government  structure 
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designed  to  promote  the  physical,  cultural  and  social  activities 
of  the  youth  of  Saskatchewan  (Provincial  Youth  Agency  Pro¬ 
gress  Report,  1966-69:1;  Nixon,  1976).  In  the  government 
restructuring,  the  provincial  government's  sports  services, 
previously  under  the  auspices  of  the  Continuing  Education 
Branch  of  the  Department  of  Education,  were  transferred  to  the 
Provincial  Youth  Agency  where  they  remained  for  six  years. 

Structure  of  the  Continuing  Education 
Branch/Provincial  Youth  Agency 

In  1963  the  Fitness  and  Recreation  Division  amalgamated 
with  the  Adult  Education  Branch  as  part  of  the  Continuing 
Education  Branch  of  the  Department  of  Education  (Department 
of  Education  Annual  Report,  1962-63:63).  This  move  was  brought 
about  by  the  Minister  of  the  day,  Mr.  Ollie  Turnball,  who 
felt  that  these  two  areas  of  non-formal  education  should  be 
grouped  into  one  unit  (Green,  1976;  Tuck,  1976).  The  shift 
also  was  made  as  a  result  of  the  recommendation  of  the 
Saskatchewan  Committee  of  Continuing  Education  (a  joint 
public  and  private  sector  body)  to  unite  these  two  units 
(Department  of  Education  Annual  Report,  1963-64:53).  Within 
this  union,  the  sport  side  was  only  one  part  of  a  broader 
government  concern.  As  outlined  in  the  1964-65  Department  of 
Education  Annual  Report  (p.  59):  "The  acceptance  of  the  concept 
of  continuing  education  has  been  all  embracing — cultural, 
physical  and  intellectual." 
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Throughout  this  period,  the  Director  of  Continuing 
Education  was  Jack  Wilkie,  the  former  head  of  the  Fitness 
and  Recreation  Division.  The  previous  staff  of  the  Division 
were  merely  shifted  intact  to  the  Continuing  Education 
Branch  which  meant  that  there  were  actually  few  structural 
alterations  or  modifications  in  the  services  offered.  One 
difference  was  the  disappearance  of  a  Saskatchewan  Council 
of  Physical  Fitness  as  operated  under  the  previous  admini¬ 
strative  set-up. 

A  major  change  in  the  primary  government  agency  respon¬ 
sible  for  sport  occurred  in  1966  with  the  formation  of  the 

2 

Provincial  Youth  Agency.  This  newly-created  unit  did  not 
have  departmental  status  and  was  under  the  supervision  of 
the  Minister-in-Charge,  Mr.  Dave  Steuart  followed  by  Mr. 

C.P.  MacDonald  (Tuck,  1976).  The  stated  primary  objective 
of  the  Youth  Agency  was  to  improve  the  quality  of  life 
through  the  establishment  of  greater  opportunities  for  youth 
to  discover  and  develop  their  talents  (Provincial  Youth 
Agency  Progress  Report,  1970:1-2).  In  this  regard,  sport  and 


2 

Actually  the  report,  Youth — A  Study  m  Our  Time  was 
carried  out  under  the  auspices  of  the  Department  of  Health 
with  Dr.  Lloyd  Barber,  Dean  of  Commerce  of  the  University  of 
Saskatchewan  acting  as  Chairman  of  the  Youth  Review  Committee, 
He  was  aided  in  the  preparation  of  the  report  by  Dr.  Howard 
Nixon  of  the  School  of  Physical  Education,  University  of  Sask¬ 
atchewan  and  the  first-named  Executive  Director  of  the  Youth 
Agency.  For  a  few  years  the  Youth  Agency's  position  within  the 

government  was  being  allied  with  the  Department  of  Health,  which 
provided  certain  administrative  services  although  the  agency 
was  always  an  independent  government  structure  (Clarke,  1977; 
Nixon ,  1976). 
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physical  pursuits  were  treated  as  one  means  by  which  to 
accomplish  the  desired  goal. 

The  preliminary  restructuring  included  the  transfer 
of  all  sport -related  services  and  their  respective  staff  in 
the  Continuing  Education  Branch  to  the  new  Provincial  Youth 
Agency.  Initially,  Dr.  Howard  Nixon  who  was  still  on  leave 
from  the  University  of  Saskatchewan,  served  as  Executive 
Director  of  the  Youth  Agency  in  its  formative  stages;  but, 
he  returned  to  Saskatoon  in  1966  and  was  replaced  by  Glenn 
Tuck  who  became  Acting  Director  until  1968  when  he  was  named 
Director.  Other  personnel  in  the  early  Youth  Agency  included: 
a  Supervisor  of  Recreation,  Ray  Purdin  ;  a  Supervisor  of 
Athletics,  Gordon  E.  Mundle;  and  a  Coordinator  of  Regional 
Services,  Roy  Ellis  who  had  replaced  Glenn  Tuck  in  the  position 
and  who  supervised  a  staff  of  ten  other  regional  staff  consul¬ 
tants  (See  Figure  16A) .  Further  changes  occurred  to  the 
Youth  Agency  during  the  late  1960's;  Ray  Purdin  left  for  the 
United  States  and  his  replacement  was  Thelma  MacBeth;  Gordon 
Mundle  left  to  become  full-time  Executive  Secretary  of  the 
S.H.S.A.A.  and  he  was  replaced  by  Gary  Mather,  a  former  region¬ 
al  staff  representative.  During  this  same  period,  Bill  Clarke, 
who  had  been  on  the  regional  staff  was  appointed  to  a  new 
position  of  Provincial  Coordinator  of  Special  Projects,  while 
Roy  Ellis  was  promoted  to  the  position  of  Director  of  Regional 
Youth  Services  (See  Figure  16B) .  (Youth  and  Recreation,  bulletins 
1966-1970;  Clarke,  1977).  Then,  a  third  structural  change 


occurred  in  the  early  1970's  when  Bill  Clarke  was  appointed 
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FIGURE  16 

ORGANIZATIONAL  STRUCTURE  OF  THE  PROVINCIAL  YOJTH  AGENCY 
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Source:  Provincial  Youth  Agency  Progress  Reports,  1966-69,  1970 
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Director  of  Provincial  Programs,  a  revision  which  slightly 
altered  the  Youth  Agency  once  again  (See  Figure  16C) 

(Clarke,  1977  ;  Provincial  Youth  Agency  Progress  Report;  197  0  : 
4,5)  . 

Another  structural  feature  of  the  Youth  Agency  was  the 
existence  of  two  special  advisory  councils:  the  Youth  Repre¬ 
sentative  Council  was  composed  of  a  group  of  provincial  youth 
who  advised  the  government  on  the  needs,  aspirations  and 
concerns  of  youth;  the  Advisory  Council  on  Youth,  chaired  by 
Dr.  Howard  Nixon,  was  composed  of  adults  representing  various 
organizations  and  the  functions  of  this  body  included  making 
recommendations  regarding  special  grants,  future  policy  and 
work  programs  (Provincial  Youth  Agency  Progesss  Report,  1966- 
6_9_:  4  -  7 )  . 

During  the  period  of  the  Continuing  Education  Branch's 
involvement  with  sport  followed  by  the  Provincial  Youth  Agency, 
their  annual  budgets  showed  annual  increments.  Whereas, 
expenditures  in  1964-65  totalled  $ 24 0 , 18 6 . 1 6,  this  had  grown 
to  $682,161.56  by  1971-72,  supplemented  in  part  by  Federal 
Government  contributions  under  the  1961  F.  and  A.S.  Act  (See 
Table  33). 

Sport- Related  Programs 

The  sports  services  of  the  Continuing  Education  Branch 
were  almost  identical  to  those  of  its  predecessor,  the  Fitness 
and  Recreation  Division.  For  example,  there  continued  to  be  a 
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heavy  emphasis  on  sponsoring  leadership-affiliated  courses 
for  coaches  and  officials  as  well  as  clinics  for  players. 

The  Branch  also  remained  in  close  contact  with  the  Saskatchewan 
High  School  Athletic  Association  through  a  staff  member  who 
served  as  Executive  Secretary  to  the  association.  Another 
sports  service  was  the  annual  grants  allocated  to  provincial 
sport  governing  bodies,  a  procedure  started  many  years 
before.  An  added  responsibility  for  the  agency  came  about 
as  a  result  of  the  federal  government's  1961  F.  and  A.S.  Act 
with  its  joint  federal-provincial  agreements.  The  Youth 
Agency  helped  to  administer  the  provincial  end  of  this 
program  and  the  federal  contributions  provided  to  Saskatchewan 
under  this  scheme  are  presented  in  Table  34. 

After  the  Youth  Agency  assumed  the  role  of  the  primary 
government  sport  agency  in  1966,  it  not  only  continued  to 
provide  similar  types  of  services  as  existed  before  but  it 
took  on  added  duties. 

1.  Games.  A  new  program  initiated  in  1968  was  Youth 
Agency  sponsorship  of  the  first  Saskatchewan  Summer  Games, 
the  first  of  their  kind  in  Western  Canada.  A  positive  impact 
of  these  Games  was  noted  by  the  Minister-in-Charge  of  the 
Youth  Agency,  C.P.  MacDonald,  who  felt  that  "...  the  Sask¬ 
atchewan  Summer  Games  not  only  strengthened  existing  athletic 
associations  in  Saskatchewan,  but  resulted  in  the  formation 
of  four  new  associations"  (Youth  and  Recreation,  bulletin, 


December,  1968  : 3 )  .  However,  after  this  initial  attempt,  the 
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TABLE  34 

FEDERAL  CONTRIBUTIONS  TO  SASKATCHEWAN  UNDER 
THE  FITNESS  AND  AMATEUR  SPORT  ACT 


Year 

Amount  Eligible 
to  Receive 

Federal  Year 
Contri¬ 
bution 

Amount  Eligible 
to  Receive 

Federal 

Contri¬ 

bution 

1962-63 

$37,009 

$34,681 

1967-68 

$62,937 

$62,055 

1963-64 

n.a. 

28,740 

1968-69 

61,962 

61,962 

1964-65 

64,047 

29,793 

1969-70 

61,618 

61,600 

1965-66 

63,317 

53,410 

1970-71 

34,027 

34,027 

1966-67 

62,937 

60,990 

Source : 

Annual 

Reports  of  the  Fitness 

and  Amateur 

Sport 

Program 

. ,  Department 

of  National  Health  and 

Welfare , 

1962-1971. 

next  set  of  games  was  not  held  until  the  1970's. 

Another  new  games-related  function  of  the  agency  was 


its  coordination  of  Saskatchewan's  participation  in  the 
Canada  Games,  which  had  their  inauguration  in  1967  in  Quebec 
City.  Furthermore,  the  Youth  Agency  was  instrumental  in 
helping  Saskatoon  to  prepare  for  the  1971  Canada  Winter  Games 
awarded  to  Saskatoon.  As  part  of  the  provincial  commitment 
to  these  Games,  the  Youth  Agency  and  Department  of  Natural 
Resources  gave  $100,000  each  towards  the  capital  costs  associ¬ 
ated  with  the  Games  (Saskatchewan  Public  Accounts,  1969-71)  . 
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1.  Sports  Grants.  The  Youth  Agency  operated  a  fairly 
extensive  grant  program  from  which  provincial  sport  groups, 
communities,  and  sports  events  often  received  funding.  The 
titles  of  these  various  grant  programs  were:  Regional 
Grants  (for  Junior  Development  Programs) ;  Community  Recreation 
Leadership  Initiating  Grants;  Lighted  School  Program  Grants; 
Community  Junior  Development  Grants;  a  Program  and  Personnel 
Development  Grant;  and  a  Special  Grant  category.  Although 
money  went  to  sport  indirectly  through  most  of  these  grant 
schemes,  it  was  through  the  Special  Grant  program  that  sport 
groups  received  the  largest  and  most  direct  funding.  Finances 
from  the  Special  Grant  category  were  used  to  assist  provincial 
associations  with  the  cost  of  holding  leadership  clinics  and 
workshops,  assisting  in  the  expansion  of  the  programs  and 
services  which  were  youth-oriented  and  providing  financial 
assistance  for  experimental  pilot  studies.  Grants  were  not 
specifically  given  for  athletic  competitions  or  competitor 
travel  costs  (Provincial  Youth  Agency  Progress  Reports,  1966- 
69,  1970) .  Table  35  outlines  the  annual  total  of  all  grants 
provided  by  the  Continuing  Education  Branch  and  the  Provincial 
Youth  Agency,  of  which  a  high  but  undetermined  proportion  re¬ 
presented  funding  to  sport. 

3.  other  Sports  Services.  A  number  of  special  sports 
services  were  administered  by  the  Youth  Agency  during  its 
tenure  as  the  primary  government  sport  agency.  On  many 
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TABLE  35 

CONTINUING  EDUCATION  BRANCH/PROVINCIAL  YOUTH 
AGENCY  GRANTS:  1963  -  1972 


Year 

Grant  Total 

Year 

Grant  Total 

1963-64 

$  43,944.64 

1967-68 

$207,179.30 

1964-65 

54,489.14 

1968-69 

268,078.30 

1965-66 

53,266.78 

1969-70 

248,158.70 

1966-67 

188,856.00 

1970-71 

284,132.36 

1971-72 

336,400.00 

Source:  Saskatchewan  Public  Accounts,  1963-1972. 

occasions,  the  agency  provided  consultative  services  to 
provincial  sport  organiations  requesting  assistance.  On  the 
recommendation  of  the  Advisory  Council  on  Youth,  the  agency 
even  established  a  government  subsidized  office  to  house 
provincial  sport  and  recreation  associations.  Under  the 
title  of  Saskatchewan  Sports  and  Recreation  Unlimited,  this 
provincial  administrative  centre  for  sport  and  recreation 
became  operational  in  1968,  aided  by  a  $3,000  provincial  govern¬ 
ment  grant.  In  subsequent  years  provincial  government  funding 
for  this  centre  increased  to  $3,600  in  1969-70,  $4,000  in 
1970-71,  and  $9,700  in  1971-72  (Provincial  Youth  Agency  Pro¬ 


gress  Report,  1966-69;  Saskatchewan  Public  Accounts,  1968-1972) . 
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The  assistance  which  the  Youth  Agency  accorded  to  the  S.H.S.A.A. 
was  also  very  prominent.  As  reported  in  Youth  and  Recreation 
(bulletin,  December,  1968): 

The  Government  of  Saskatchewan,  initially  through  the 
Department  of  Education  and  its  branches  and  presently 
through  the  Provincial  Youth  Agency,  has  provided 
ongoing  assistance  to  the  Provincial  Association 
[S.H.S.A.A.].  This  assistance  has  taken  the  form  of 
secretarial  services  to  maintain  continuity  and 
financial,  by  using  the  grant  structure.  There  has 
been  four  excutive  secretaries  from  Government  to  the 
Association:  Wally  Stinson,  Stan  Green,  Glenn  Tuck 
and  the  incumbent  Gordon  Mundle.  In  addition  to 
their  work  specifically  related  to  the  Provincial 
Association, the  various  field  consultants  provided 
leadership  to  the  District  Associations  as  well. 

Another  very  important  development  with  regard  to 
assisting  provincial  sport  governing  bodies  was  Youth  Agency 
sponsorship  of  two  special  Conferences  on  Sport.  The  pur¬ 
poses  of  the  first  meeting,  held  on  November  16  ,  1970,  were 
twofold — to  evaluate  and  assess  the  role  of  the  Youth  Agency 
in  its  programs  and  to  help  the  organizations  look  at  them¬ 
selves  as  to  program  improvement  and  expansion  (Provincial 
Youth  Agency  Progress  Report,  1970:21).  At  the  inaugural 
meeting,  the  concept  of  a  central  organization  to  represent 
all  sport  in  the  province  was  outlined  and  a  steering  committee 
of  seven  was  established  to  study  the  feasibility  of  such  a 
body  (Proceedings  of  the  Conference  on  Sport,  November  16, 

1970).  At  the  second  conference  held  on  September  29,  1971, 
which  was  also  sponsored  by  the  Youth  Agency,  the  concept  of 
a  central  organization  was  approved.  The  outcome  was  that 
Sask  Sport,  aided  by  a  $5,200  grant  from  the  Youth  Agency, 
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was  incorporated  under  the  Societies  Act  in  January,  1972 
(Proceedings  of  the  Conference  on  Sport,  September  29,  1971; 
Saskatchewan  Public  Accounts,  1971-72) .  It  was  evident  that 
the  Saskatchewan  Government  took  a  very  active  role  in 
encouraging  the  formation  of  a  provincial  sport  federation 
and,  in  so  doing,  the  administration  of  sport  in  the  province 
was  significantly  altered. 

There  were  also  a  few  other  special  programs  and 
services  offered  by  the  Youth  Agency.  For  instance,  on  one 
occasion  in  the  late  1960's,  the  agency  co-operated  with  the 
Saskatchewan  Roughrider  Football  Club  in  sponsoring  a  football 

day  for  all  high  school  and  minor  football  players  in  the 

♦ 

province.  A  series  of  special  services  available  to  sport 
groups  included:  a  library  of  sport  literature,  sports  films 
and  film-strips,  a  videotape  camera  and  recorder,  stop  watches 
and  the  publication  of  a  regular  agency  newsletter,  entitled 
Youth  and  Recreation,  each  issue  of  which  carried  a  number  of 
sports  articles.  In  addition,  the  Youth  Agency  served  as 
the  provincial  government  link  with  the  federal  government's 
Fitness  and  Amateur  Sport  Program.  It  also  communicated 
with  other  provinces,  usually  through  the  Council  of  Provincial 
Directors  for  Sport  and  Recreation,  an  organization  which  was 
officially  formed  in  1971  and  which  was  designed  to  foster 
inter-provincial  cooperation  in  the  sporting  domain  (Provincial 
Youth  Agency  Progress  Reports,  1966-69,  1970) . 


. 
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4 .  Miscellaneous  Services.  Besides  all  of  the  afore¬ 
mentioned  programs,  the  Youth  Agency  undertook  a  number  of 
other  functions  some  of  which  were  affiliated  with  sport. 
Because  of  its  broad  recreation  mandate,  this  government 
agency  was  also  responsible  for  a  wide  range  of  programs  which 
included:  community  recreation  services  (e.g.  grants,  con¬ 
sulting  on  programs  and  facilities) ;  leadership  activities 
(e.g.  specialized  recreation  leader  courses,  conferences, 
workshops,  etc.);  and  special  programs  (e.g.  recreation  for 
the  handicapped)  (Provincial  Youth  Agency  Progress  Reports, 
1966-69,  1970) . 

In  various • ways ,  these  other  services  contributed  to 
the  growth  of  sport  in  the  province,  as  it  was  through  locally 
administered  recreation  programs  assisted  by  the  provincial 
government  that  many  activities  were  encouraged  and  financially 
supported.  While  these  community  and  leadership  services 
are  not  as  obvious  sports  programs  as  the  more  direct  services 
outlined  previously,  they  nevertheless  played  an  important 
role  in  sport  development  in  Saskatchewan. 

Miscellaneous  Saskatchewan  Government 
Involvement  in  Sport 

There  were  several  instances  of  other  government 
agencies  offering  sport-related  programs  between  1963  and 
1972.  Throughout  the  years  in  question,  the  Department  of 
Natural  Resources  was  an  agency  which  provided  a  number  of 
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environmental  recreation  services.  For  example,  this 
Department  was  responsible  for  all  provincial  parks  services 
as  well  as  allocating  funds  for  capital  expenditure  on 
recreation  facilities.  In  preparation  for  the  1971  Canada 
Games  in  Saskatchewan,  this  Department  helped  with  the 
capital  expenditure  associated  with  this  sports  event.  The 
agency's  final  bill  for  this  purpose  amounted  to  $100,000, 
which  was  mainly  used  to  construct  Mt.  Blackstrap  as  the 
Canada  Games  skiing  venue. ^  (Saskatchewan  Public  Accounts, 
1963-1972;  Final  Report  of  the  1971  Canada  Games,  1971:92). 

Another  provincial  government  expenditure  with  some 
connection  to  sport  was  the  large  amount  of  money  given  for 
the  Saskatchewan  Diamond  Jubilee  and  Canadian  Centennial 
Celebrations,  held  in  1965  and  1967  respectively.  In  many 
cases,  the  provincial  government  funding  for  these  historic 
occasions  was  used  on  either  sports  facilities  or  to  stage 
sports  events.  The  1965-66  Department  of  Public  Works  budget 
reported  a  grants  program  specifically  to  cover  centennial 
projects  as  outlined  in  the  Centennial  Projects  Assistance  Act 
of  1965.  To  help  commemorate  Homecoming  '71,  a  special  event 
in  1971  designed  to  encourage  natives  of  Saskatchewan  to  return 
home  for  a  visit,  a  Homecoming  Grants  Program  was  instituted 

^Actually  the  Department  of  Natural  Resources  provided 
$613,878  worth  of  services  for  the  Canada  Games,  but  when 
federal  government  grants  and  funds  from  the  City  of  Saskatoon 
and  other  private  sources  were  combined,  the  total  outlay  for 
the  Saskatchewan  Government  amounted  to  only  $200,000,  of  which 
$100,000  came  from  the  Department  of  Natural  Resources  budget 
(Final  Report  of  the  1971  Canada  Games,  1971:92) . 
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and  some  of  the  available  money  was  used  in  a  sporting  sense 
(e.g.  construct  facilities  or  host  sports  events)  (Saskatchewan 
Public  Accounts/  1965-1972).  Finally,  the  Department  of 
Education  continued  to  be  involved  with  sport  through  its 
interests  in  school  physical  education  and  athletic  programs. 
Schools,  as  well,  were  a  major  source  of  sports  facilities 
used  not  only  by  the  school-age  population  but  by  the 
community-at-large . 

Extraprovincial  Government  Developments 
in  Sport 

A  number  of  factors  outside  of  the  provincial  govern¬ 
ment  sphere  had  a  bearing  on  the  pattern  of  sport  development 
in  Saskatchewan.  One  event  during  the  1960's  was  the  renewed 
interest  in  sport  shown  by  the  federal  government  via  the 
1961  F.  and  A.S.  Act.  The  federal  financial  contributions 
to  sport  in  Saskatchewan  amounted  to  a  high  of  twenty-five 
percent  of  the  Youth  Agency's  budget  in  1965-66  although 
this  percentage  fell  to  five  percent  by  1970-71.  Such  funds 
were  used  by  the  provincial  government  sport  agency  for  its 
own  programs  or  else  channelled  directly  into  provincial 
sport  governing  bodies  where  they  contributed  to  program 
expansion  and  refinement.  Another  important  event  initiated 
by  the  federal  government  was  the  Canada  Games.  The  1971 
Canada  Winter  Games  in  Saskatoon  proved  to  be  a  highly  successful 
sports  event  which  had  numerous  positive  spin-off  effects  for 
sport  in  Saskatchewan. 
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An  interesting  trend  of  the  1960's  was  the  emphasis 
various  governments  began  to  place  on  youth.  Like  many  of  its 
provincial  counterparts,  Saskatchewan  took  a  special  interest 
in  providing  youth-oriented  services,  many  of  which  were 
associated  with  sport.  To  a  degree,  this  province  also 
adapted  certain  sports  programs  evident  in  other  provincial 
governments  to  suit  Saskatchewan's  needs  as  an  attempt  was 
made  to  keep  pace  with  developments  in  the  rest  of  Canada. 

Within  the  educational  system,  there  was  a  growth  in 
athletic  and  physical  education  programs,  partially  as  a 
result  of  more  qualified  coaches  and  instructors  who  received 
training  at  post-secondary  institutions  or  through  government- 
sponsored  training  courses.  As  leadership  elements  improved, 
the  government's  sport  agency  was  able  to  gradually  reduce 
its  input  in  the  educational  stream.  Even  though  the  Youth 
Agency  maintained  some  affiliation  with  the  Saskatchewan 
High  School  Athletic  Association,  this  body  gradually  became 
mere  autonomous  in  administering  sport  affairs  in  the  schools, 
and  in  1969  the  association  hired  its  first  full-time  Executive 
Secretary. 

At  the  community  level,  changes  took  place  with  respect 
to  the  emergence  of  more  effective  local  recreation  boards. 

While  community  recreation  programs  often  received  substantial 
subsidies  from  the  provincial  government,  many  municipalities 
tended  to  gradually  take  on  more  responsibility  in  administering 
ever  expanding  sports  programs. 
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Finally,  the  1960's  were  an  era  highlighted  by  more 
sophisticated  provincial  sport  governing  bodies  and  the 
establishment  of  new  organizations.  As  these  private  sector 
bodies  expanded  their  programs,  the  provincial  government, 
in  turn,  provided  greater  services  to  these  organizations 
especially  in  the  way  of  grants.  It  was  also  interesting 
that  when  the  A.A.U.  of  Canada,  including  its  provincial 
branches,  ceased  to  function  in  the  early  1970's,  the  Sask¬ 
atchewan  Government  was  quick  to  react  in  filling  the  void 
by  helping  to  create  Sask  Sport  as  the  provincial  sport 
federation. 

THE  SPORTS  AND  RECREATION  BRANCH:  1972  -  1977 

Background 

During  a  recession  period  which  began  in  Saskatchewan 
in  1968,  the  ruling  Liberals  found  themselves  unable  to 
effectively  deal  with  all  of  the  social  and  economic  problems 
which  arose.  Consequently,  a  dissatisfied  electorate  brought 
in  a  New  Democratic  Party  (formerly  the  C.C.F.)  Government 
in  the  June,  1971  election.  Under  the  premiership  of  Allan 
Blakeney,  the  new  government  began  to  introduce  some  of  its 
own  programs  based  on  socialist  policies  (Smith,  1975:viii). 

Prosperous  times  once  again  came  to  Saskatchewan  in  the 
early  1970's,  spurred  on  by  bumper  wheat  crops  at  a  time 
when  the  world  market  required  this  agricultural  commodity. 

The  potash  and  oil  industries,  as  well,  experienced  growth 
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periods  which  helped  to  make  Saskatchewan  one  of  Canada's 
most  economically  sound  provinces.  During  these  "good" 
times,  the  N.D.P.  Government  found  it  a  relatively  easy  task 
to  remain  the  dominant  party  and  in  the  1975  election  it 
maintained  its  ruling  status.  Because  of  the  strong  provincial 
economy  during  the  present  decade,  an  earlier  trend  towards 
out-of-province  migration  ceased  to  be  a  problem;  instead, 
Saskatchewan  began  to  expand  and  develop  in  terms  of  both 
human  and  physical  resources. 

Of  the  various  new  policies  introduced  by  the  N.D.P. 
Government,  one  in  particular  had  an  important  bearing  on  the 
provincial  government's  services  to  sport.  In  1972,  the  Sask¬ 
atchewan  Government  passed  the  Department  of  Culture  and 
Youth  Act  which  transferred  the  Provincial  Youth  Agency,  into 
a  new  department.  Now,  for  the  first  time,  the  primary 
government  sport  agency  was  given  a  prominent  position 
within  a  government  structure  which  had  departmental  status. 

Structure  of  the  Sports  and  Recreation 

Branch 

The  new  Department  of  Culture  and  Youth  came  into 
being  on  April  1,  197  2,  when  the  existing  Provincial  Youth 
Agency  was  merged  with  other  programs  in  the  cultural  and 
youth  field.  Within  the  Department  was  a  Recreation  and 
Youth  Branch  headed  by  an  Executive  Director,  Glenn  Tuck. 

One  section  of  this  Branch  was  the  Provincial  Programs  Division, 
the  primary  function  of  which  was  to  provide  support  to  both 


sport  and  recreation  activities.  Administered  by  its 
Director,  Bill  Clarke,  the  Division  also  employed  four 
provincial  program  coordinators:  A1  Heron  (Sport  Consultant); 
Gary  Mather  (Sport  Consultant) ;  Don  Seaman  (Games  Consultant) ; 
and  Jack  Young  (Recreation  Consultant)  (Department  of  Culture 
and  Youth  Annual  Report,  1972-73:12).  This  type  of  structure 
was  only  in  operation  for  one  year,  and  in  1973  all  programs 
and  activities  related  to  sport  were  placed  into  a  newly- 
created  Sports  and  Recreation  Branch.  Bill  Clarke  was  named 
the  Director  of  this  unit  and  continued  to  direct  the  same 
staff  as  existed  under  the  previous  structure  while  Glenn  Tuck 
became  Executive  Director  of  the  Administrative  Services 
Section.  Of  some  importance  was  the  fact  that  the  Director 
of  the  Sports  and  Recreation  Branch  reported  directly  to 
the  Deputy  Minister,  a  fact  which  signified  the  high  status 
accorded  to  the  agency  within  the  departmental  hierarchy 
(Department  of  Culture  and  Youth  Annual  Report,  1973-74: 2 )  . 

During  the  next  two  years  the  only  change  to  the  Sports 
and  Recreation  Branch  was  the  addition  of  new  staff.  In  1974 
two  consultants  hired  were  a  Program  Consultant,  Keith  Rogers, 
and  an  Activities  Consultant,  Ann  Donovan.  In  1976,  the 
consultant  ranks  were  increased  by  one  with  the  hiring  of 
Vern  Blash  to  look  after  handicapped  sport  and  recreation  (See  F 
ures  17&18  (Clarke,  1976).  Then  in  the  1976-77  fiscal  year, 
plans  were  laid  for  some  changes  to  the  Sports  and  Recreation 
Branch.  Figure  19  illustrates  that  the  basic  alteration  was 


DEPARTMENT  OE  CULTURE  AND  YOUTH  —  STAFF:  1973-74 
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Source:  Department  of  Culture  and  Youth  Annual  Report,  1973-74 
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Source:  Department  of  Culture  and  Youth  Annual  Report,  1975-76 
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a  retitling  of  positions  and  some  shuffling  of  staff.  Bill 
Clarke  continued  to  head  the  Branch  but  now  in  an  Executive 
Director  capacity.  He  was  aided  by  two  Assistant  Directors  - 
Don  Seaman  for  sport  and  Keith  Rogers  for  recreation  each 
of  whom  supervised  consultants  in  their  respective  areas  (See 
Figure  20)  (Clarke,  1977). 

FIGURE  20 

STRUCTURE  AND  STAFF  OF  THE  SPORTS  AND 
RECREATION  BRANCH:  1977 


Source:  Seaman,  1977 
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It  is  interesting  to  note  that  once  established  in 
1972,  the  Culture  and  Youth  Department  appeared  to  be  a 
fairly  stable  structure,  with  the  only  changes  being  a 
growth  in  size  and  slight  organizational  modifications. 

Besides  the  Sports  and  Recreation  Branch,  other  components 
of  the  Department,  such  as  the  Regional  Services  Branch, 
also  remained  relatively  intact  while  incurring  some  growth. 
This  feature  of  consistency  enabled  the  Department  to  function 
without  the  problems  caused  by  constant  administrative 
juggling . 

The  annual  budgets  of  the  Department  of  Culture  and 

Youth,  as  presented  in  Table  36  ,  reveal  some  interesting 

* 

facts.  One  was  the  expanding  budget  of  the  Department  which 
reached  a  peak  of  $6,032,636.92  in  1974-75,  then  decreased 
slightly  and  levelled  off  for  the  next  two  years.  Funding 
allocated  to  the  Sports  and  Recreation  Branch  and  its  programs 
also  increased  annually  but  without  experiencing  any  levelling 
off  trends.  An  annual  budget  in  1972-73  of  $260,890.55  grew 
in  a  five-year  period  to  $924,881.74  in  1976-77. 

Sport-Related  Programs 

In  1972  the  Department  of  Culture  and  Youth  continued 
to  offer  similar  types  of  sports  services  as  existed  under  the 
Provincial  Youth  Agency  administration.  During  the  next  five 
years  these  services  were  significantly  expanded,  aided  by  a 
greater  input  of  government  funds  as  well  as  the  addition  of 
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provincial  government  employees  to  help  administer  the  pro¬ 
grams  of  the  Department.  In  providing  these  services  the 
stated  objectives  of  the  Sports  and  Recreation  Branch  were 
to : 


1.  Develop  and  initiate  programs  which  provide 
opportunities  for  everyone  to  participate  in 

the  sport  or  recreation  activity  of  their  choice; 

2.  Stimulate  attention  and  encourage  public  interest 
in  all  aspects  of  sports,  recreation  and  physical 
activity  programs  from  the  community  to  the 
provincial  level; 

3.  Provide  consultative  and  advisory  service  on 
sports  and  recreation  programs  to  provincial 
associations  and  interested  groups  in  the  province 

4.  Work  in  co-operation  with  provincial  sports  and 
recreation  associations  to  strengthen  their 
programs  and  structures  as  a  result  of  increased 
public  interest  and  activity; 

5.  Identify  the  special  needs  of  groups  and  indivi¬ 
duals  and  encourage  program  developments  to  meet 
those  needs ;  and 

6.  Provide  opportunities  for  those  aspiring  to  excel 
in  the  athletic  field  (Department  of  Culture  and 
Youth  Annual  Report,  1975-76) . 

The  programs  and  services  which  were  employed  by  the  Sports 

and  Recreation  Branch  to  meet  these  objectives  are  discussed 

at  greater  length. 


1.  Games .  A  major  area  of  interest  of  the  government 
sport  agency  was  its  involvement  with  various  major  sports 
competitions.  Following  the  hiring  of  Don  Seaman  as  a  Games 
Consultant  in  1972,  most  of  this  individual’s  duties  were 
devoted  to  the  games  competition  area.  He  was  actively 
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involved  in  the  administration  of  the  Saskatchewan  Games,  both 
at  the  chosen  host  site  and  through  the  eight  zone  committees 
which  were  used  to  select  zonal  representatives.  The  three 
Saskatchewan  Games  (Moose  Jaw  -  Summer,  1972;  North  Battle- 
ford  -  Winter,  1974;  Swift  Current  -  Summer,  1976)  held  to 
date,  all  received  heavy  provincial  government  funding  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  eighty  to  ninety  thousand  dollars  per 
games,  of  which  approximately  fifty  to  sixty  thousand  was  for 
capital  costs  and  the  remainder  for  operating  expenses.  In 
addition,  financial  assistance  was  extended  to  the  eight  zone 
committees  to  help  run  their  zone  games  selection  trials  (e.g. 
$850/zone  in  1975-76)  (See  Table  37  )  (Seaman,  1976  ;  Department 
of  Culture  and  Youth  Annual  Reports,  1973-76) . 

With  respect  to  the  Canada  Games,  the  Saskatchewan 
Games  Consultant  was  responsible  for  managing  the  Saskatchewan 
team  at  this  national  biennial  sports  event.  In  this  regard, 
administrative  functions  included  working  with  provincial 
sport  governing  bodies  to  select  team  members,  choosing  a 
provincial  team  uniform,  selecting  the  mission  staff  and  other 
related  duties.  Furthermore,  the  Sports  and  Recreation  Branch 
was  extremely  active  in  the  administration  of  the  1975 
Western  Canada  Games  held  in  Regina.  A  three-year  grant 
total  of  $1,017,400  for  facility  construction  and  operating 
expenses  plus  extensive  organizational  assistance  was  made 
available  by  the  Culture  and  Youth  Department.  The  Games 
Consultant,  Don  Seaman,  even  served  as  the  interim  General 
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Manager  for  these  games.  Of  special  significance  was  the 
fact  that  it  was  Saskatchewan's  Minister  of  Culture  and  Youth 
the  Hon.  E.L.  Tchorzewski,  who  first  suggested  this  sports 
competition  to  the  other  western  provinces  and  then  the 
Saskatchewan  Government  provided  substantial  financial  and 
administrative  support  to  these  games  (Seaman,  1976;  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Culture  and  Youth  Annual  Report,  1975-76) . 

Beginning  in  1974-75  financial  assistance  was  also  given 
for  regional- type  games  under  the  Regional  Sports  Competitions 
Program.  Designed  to  encourage  wider  participation  in  a 
variety  of  sports  activities  at  the  community  level,  five 
regional  associations  benefited  during  the  inaugural  year  of 
the  program,  another  four  regions  participated  in  1975-76  and 
nine  regions  took  advantage  of  the  $1,200  grant  in  1976-77 
(Department  of  Culture  and  Youth  Annual  Reports,  1974-77) . 

2.  Grants  to  Provincial  Sport  Associations.  In  the 
1970's  the  government  sport  agency  administered  a  series  of 
grant  programs  which  gradually  expanded  in  numbers  and  amount 
of  funding  during  a  five-year  period.  Table  38  outlines  the 
assistance  provided  from  these  programs  and  furthermore 
illustrates  a  Branch  service  which  had  a  large  capital  outlay. 

A  brief  description  of  each  of  these  grant  programs  is 
presented . 

(a)  Provincial  Program  Development  Grants.  This  was 


a  $200  grant  given  to  provincial  associations  to  help  defray 


SASKATCHEWAN  GOVERNMENT  GRANTS  TO  PROVINCIAL  SPORT  GOVERNING  BODIES 
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their  administrative  costs;  it  was  eventually  phased  out 
during  the  1975-76  fiscal  year. 

(b)  Hosting  Grants.  In  this  assistance  scheme, 
sport  and  recreation  associations  received  financial  aid 
towards  staging  regional  or  national  events. 

(c)  Special  Projects  Grants.  This  particular  assistance 
program  provided  funds  to  provincial  associations  in  one 

type  of  category  for  clinics,  workshops,  training  programs, 
special  conferences  and  meetings;  in  a  second  category, 
provincial  government  funds  were  also  given  to  assist  in 
more  specialized  projects:  the  operation  of  the  Saskatchewan 
Sport  and  Recreation  Unlimited  Administrative  Centre,  the 
Knights  of  Columbus  Indoor  Games,  Saskatchewan  Parks  and 
Recreation  Association  annual  conference.  Game  Plan  '76, 
Saskatchewan  Olympic  Athletes,  the  National  Coaching  Dev¬ 
elopment  Program  and  special  projects  of  individual  associa¬ 
tions.  Starting  in  1975-76  funds  for  clinics,  workshops, 
training  programs,  special  conferences  and  meetings  were 
distributed  out  of  another  grant  program  (See  Provincal 
Support  Grant)  and  special  projects  grants  were  distributed 
only  to  those  types  of  special  projects  outlined  in  category 
two  above.  All  told,  this  particular  grant  program,  yielded 
the  greatest  amount  of  funding,  surpassing  any  of  the  other 
assistance  schemes. 


* 
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(d)  Provincial  Support  Grants.  First  offered  in 
1975-76,  this  program  provided  money  to  provincial  associ¬ 
ations  to  underwrite  clinics,  workshops,  training  programs 
as  well  as  special  conferences  and  meetings.  Previously, 
this  was  funded  under  category  one  of  special  projects 
grants . 


(e)  Special  Training  Grants.  In  1975  this  grant 
program  was  offered  for  the  first  time  to  twenty-four  sport 
associations  participating  in  the  Western  Canada  Games  to 
assist  them  in  selecting  and  training  their  athletes  for 
the  games. 

(f)  Provincial  Coaches  Program  Grants.  This  program 
was  introduced  by  the  Branch  in  1976-77,  making  funds  available 
to  employ  provincial  coaches.  In  the  inaugural  year  of 

the  program  financial  support  totalling  $135,750  was  given 
to  ten  sport  associations  (i.e.  baseball,  amateur  boxing, 
amateur  wrestling,  soccer,  badminton,  skiing,  volleyball, 
amateur  basketball,  track  and  field  and  figure  skating) . 

3 .  Other  Sports  Services.  There  was  a  wide  array  of 
other  services  provided  and  duties  carried  out  by  the 
Sports  and  Recreation  Branch.  These  other  Branch  functions 
are  outlined  and  described  more  fully  in  the  following  pages. 

(a)  Consulting  Services.  Branch  personnel  were 


actively  involved  in  the  provision  of  consulting  advice  to 


i  , 

. 
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numerous  sport  organizations  and  groups  throughout  the 
province.  Branch  functions  in  this  regard  covered  a  variety 
of  topics  such  as  methods  of  applying  for  government  grants, 
participation  in  games  competitions  and  any  other  admini¬ 
strative  problems  which  arose.  The  availability  of  govern¬ 
ment  sports  consultants  who  had  the  expertise  to  deal  with 
various  problems  permitted  sport  organizations  to  better 
utilize  government  support  services  and,  in  the  process, 
improve  the  competence  of  a  particular  sport  group. 

(b)  Affiliation  with  Saskatchewan  Sport  and  Recreation 

Unlimited  (S.S.R.U.)  and  Sask  Sport.  Related  to  its  con¬ 
sulting  services  was  the  close  working  relationship  that  the 
Branch  maintained  with  S.S.R.U.  and  Sask  Sport.  In  the 
case  of  the  S.S.R.U.,  the  Branch  not  only  helped  to  estab¬ 
lish  this  non-profit  organization  in  1968  but  afterwards 
continued  to  subsidize  the  operation  of  the  S.S.R.U.  Admini¬ 
strative  Centre  which  served  as  the  home  of  amateur  sport  and 
recreation  bodies  in  the  province.  At  this  Administrative 
Centre  in  Regina,  services  were  provided  to  over  seventy 
sport,  recreation  and  cultural  member  organizations  of  which, 
by  1976-77,  some  twenty-one  established  residency  with  full 
or  part-time  staff  located  in  the  centre.  Emanating  from 
the  centre  were  such  services  as  private  and  open  office 
space,  telephone  answering  services,  printing  and  reproduction 
of  materials,  typing,  collating,  binding,  mailing,  board 
room,  storage,  videotape  equipment  and  insurance.  The 


' 
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Administrative  Centre  also  housed  the  Saskatchewan  Sports 
Hall  of  Fame  which  the  provincial  government  helped  to 
establish  in  October,  1974  and  then  funded  this  permanent 
gallery  each  year.  Over  a  five-year  period  government 
grants  to  the  S.S.R.U.  totalled  $188,000  and  to  the  Hall 
of  Fame,  $12,800  (See  Table  39).  During  the  1977-78  fiscal 
year,  plans  were  made  for  S.S.R.U.  to  move  to  a  larger 
government-owned  building  which  would  be  renovated  at  a  cost 
of  $500,000.  This  sum  was  to  be  split,  with  Sask  Sport 
contributing  $300,000  over  a  three-year  period  and  the 
Saskatchewan  Government  paying  the  remaining  $200,000  from 
the  residual  money  left  over  as  Saskatchewan's  share  of  the 
Western  Canada  Lottery  Minister's  Fund  (Clarke,  1977,  Nicholls, 
1977;  Department  of  Culture  and  Youth  Reports,  1972-77). 

TABLE  39 


SASKATCHEWAN  GOVERNMENT  GRANTS  TO  S.S.R.U.,  SASK  SPORT 


AND 

THE  SASKATCHEWAN 

SPORTS 

HALL  OF  FAME 

Year 

Organization 

1972-73  1973-74 

1974-75 

1975-76  1976-77  TOTAL 

1.  S.S.R.U.  $  8,000 

$17,000 

$38,000 

$55,000 

$70,000  $188,000 

2.  Sask  Sport  15,200 

13,251 

30,000 

9,070 

67,251 

3.  Saskatchewan 

Sports  Hall 
of  Fame 

4,200 

4,000 

3,000 

12,800 

Source:  Saskatchewan  Public  Accounts,  1972-76. 
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A  second  very  close  relationship  existed  between  the 

Sports  and  Recreation  Branch  and  Sask  Sport,  the  provincial 

4 

sport  federation.  After  it  was  incorporated  in  1972,  the 
Branch  provided  substantial  funding  to  this  body  each  year 
(See  Table  39  ) .  Typical  of  the  close  cooperation  between 
the  public  sector  and  this  private  sector  body  was  an  event 
which  occurred  in  1973  when  the  Saskatchewan  Government  awarded 
a  license  to  Sask  Sport  to  operate  a  Sweepstakes  Lottery 
Program  with  profits  to  be  allocated  fifty  percent  to  sport, 
forty  percent  to  culture  and  ten  percent  to  recreation.  A 
Sask  Sport  Trust  Fund  was  created  to  distribute  the  profits, 
and  present  on  the  decision-making  committee  was  a  government 
representative.  When  later  changes  were  made  to  the  lottery 
program  after  the  formation  of  the  Western  Canada  Lottery 
Foundation  in  1974,  Sask  Sport  remained  as  the  government's 
designated  agency  responsible  for  the  lottery  program  in 
Saskatchewan  (Department  of  Culture  and  Youth  Annual  Reports, 
1973-76;  Burnett,  1976).  This  was  in  contrast  to  the  lottery 
structures  of  the  other  three  western  provinces,  each  of  which 
developed  its  own  type  of  system  within  the  overall  cooperative 
venture  of  the  Western  Canada  Lottery  Foundation. 

In  other  ways,  such  as  through  joint  planning  for  the 
Saskatchewan  Games  and  sponsorship  of  athlete  assistance  pro¬ 
grams,  the  Sports  and  Recreation  Branch  and  Sask  Sport  developed 

4For  a  detailed  examination  of  Sask  Sport  refer  to  E. 
Nicholls,  "An  Analysis  of  the  Structure  and  Function  of  Pro¬ 
vincial  Amateur  Sports  Governing  Collectives  in  Western  Canada." 
Unpublished  doctoral  dissertation,  University  of  Alberta,  1979. 


a  close  working  relationship.  A  government  official  sat  on 
the  Sask  Sport  Board  of  Management  and  there  were  other 
government  representatives  on  Sask  Sport  sub-committees  to 
ensure  a  public  sector  opinion  during  any  decision-making. 
While  this  relationship  was  not  always  harmonious,  indivi¬ 
duals  such  as  Bill  Clarke,  (1976),  Executive  Director  of  the 
Sport  and  Recreation  Branch,  Dick  Teece  (1976),  Executive 
Director  of  Sask  Sport  and  Ernie  Nicholls  (1976),  a  Sask  Sport 
board  member,  all  expressed  a  similar  sentiment  that  the 
relationship  was  a  desirable  one  and  in  the  better  interests 
of  sport  in  Saskatchewan.  The  Saskatchewan  Government  has 
to  be  given  credit  for  guiding  the  development  of  the  pro¬ 
vincial  sport  federation  and  then  ensuring  that  it  had 
sufficient  finances  and  government  support  while  serving  the 
needs  of  amateur  sport  in  the  province. 

(c )  The  Saskatchewan  Coaching  Development  Program 
and  Officials*  Development  Program.  Tying  in  with  the  Depart¬ 
ment's  leadership  objectives,  these  two  programs  were  given 
a  high  priority  in  the  Branch's  policy.  As  did  most  other 
provinces,  in  1974  Saskatchewan  joined  the  National  Coaching 
Development  Program.  With  a  member  of  the  consultant  staff 
designated  as  the  co-ordinator,  the  Branch  was  responsible  fo 
setting  up  various  coaching  courses  in  cooperation  with  pro¬ 
vincial  sport  governing  bodies,  recreation  boards  and 
community  colleges,  the  purpose  being  to  try  and  upgrade 
coaching  skills  in  the  province  (Department  of  Culture  and 
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Youth  Annual  Report ,  1975-76;  Rogers,  1976). 

In  1974-75  the  Sports  and  Recreation  Branch  beg¬ 
an  the  development  of  a  provincial  officiating  program. 

Similar  in  many  ways  to  the  coaching  scheme,  the  objective 
of  the  officials  program  was  to  provide  more  and  better 
officials.  In  the  same  way  that  Ontario  piloted  the  National 
Coaching  Development  Program,  which  was  then  made  available 
to  the  other  provinces,  Saskatchewan  served  as  the  training 
ground  for  the  officials'  program.  In  1974-75  the  Sports  and 
Recreation  Branch  carried  out  a  survey  on  the  state  of  offici¬ 
ating  in  Saskatchewan  and  the  following  year  repeated  the 
survey  in  other  provinces;  meanwhile,  Sport  Canada  conducted 
a  survey  of  national  sport  governing  bodies.  After  further 
planning,  the  Branch  went  ahead  with  test  piloting  the  pro¬ 
gram  during  1977-78  with  the  hope  of  nationalizing  the 
program  in  the  near  future  (Department  of  Culture  and  Youth 
Annual  Reports, 197 5-77 ,  Rogers,  1976). 

(d)  Dissemination  of  Materials  and  Information. 

Through  the  Provincial  Library,  the  Sports  and  Recreation 
Branch  was  able  to  disseminate  sport  literature  to  any  people 
or  organizations  desiring  such  information.  Other  materials 
directly  available  from  the  Department  of  Culture  and  Youth 
included  films,  filmstrips,  slides,  a  videotape  camera  and 
recorder,  stop  watches  and  instructional  manuals  (Department 
of  Culture  and  Youth  Annual  Report,  1975-76) . 
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(e)  Research  and  Conferences.  To  a  limited  degree 
the  Sports  and  Recreation  Branch  was  involved  in  some  research 
endeavours.  For  example,  in  1973,  a  Saskatchewan  Hockey  Task 
Force  was  set  up  to  study  the  state  of  hockey  in  the  province. 
The  final  report  presented  in  April,  1974,  contained  some 
fifty-three  recommendations,  and  one  year  after  its  release 

it  was  reported  that  action  had  been  taken  on  fifty-one  of 
these.  In  the  Seventies,  the  Branch  also  co-operated  with 
the  Fitness  and  Amateur  Sport  Branch  of  the  federal  government 
to  conduct  the  National  Sport  and  Recreation  Facility  Survey 
and  a  Recreation  for  the  Handicapped  Survey  (Department  of 
Culture  and  Youth  Annual  Reports,  1973-76) . 

In  a  slightly  different  vein,  the  Branch  sponsored  a 
few  notable  conferences.  One  of  these  was  a  Child  in  Sport 
and  Physical  Activity  Conference  held  in  October,  1974.  Like¬ 
wise,  there  was  government  subsidization  totalling  $15,000 
of  a  1975  conference  entitled  Sport  and  Recreation  as  it 
Affects  Women  (Department  of  Culture  and  Youth  Annual  Reports, 
1973-76) . 

(f)  National  and  Interprovincial  Communications.  An 
important  duty  of  the  Sports  and  Recreation  Branch  was  to  serve 
as  the  provincial  government  liaison  in  national  and  inter¬ 
provincial  sport  affairs.  Consequently,  the  Branch  worked 
with  the  Fitness  and  Amateur  Sport  Branch  at  the  federal  level 
on  such  federally-initiated  projects  as  the  previously  noted 
surveys,  Game  Plan,  the  travelling  sports  caravan  and  other 
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special  programs.  At  the  interprovincial  level,  the  Branch 
maintained  close  contacts  with  other  provinces  especially 
through  the  Interprovincial  Council  for  Sport  and  Recreation, 
a  body  which  stimulated  provincial  cooperation  on  such  pro¬ 
jects  as  the  National  Coaching  and  the  Officials' Development 
Programs.  On  a  number  of  other  occasions  such  as  in  dealing 
with  national  and  provincial  sport  governing  bodies  or  other 
sport  groups,  the  primary  government  sport  agency  in  Sask¬ 
atchewan  served  an  important  liaison  function  (Clarke,  1976). 

(g)  Special  Programs.  In  a  few  cases,  the  Sports  and 
Recreation  Branch  undertook  special  programs.  One  such 
service  was  sponsorship  of  a  five-day  training  camp  held  in 
December,  1974, in  Saskatoon,  the  purpose  of  it  being  to 
assist  individuals  and  associations  in  upgrading  skills  and  in 
team  selections  for  the  1975  Canada  Winter  Games  in  Lethbridge, 
Alberta.  Again,  in  1977,  the  Branch  sponsored  a  similar 
training  camp  in  preparation  for  the  1977  Canada  Games  in  St. 
John's,  Newfoundland  (Department  of  Culture  and  Youth  Annual 
Report,  1974-75;  Seaman,  1976;  Clarke,  1977). 

Another  special  service,  termed  Operation  Challenge, 
was  essentially  a  youth  leadership  development  program  intro¬ 
duced  in  1970.  The  purpose  of  this  program  was  to  train 
instructors  in  various  activities  (i.e.  games,  gymnastics, 
drama,  skating,  swimming,  dance,  arts  and  crafts)  and  these 
individuals  then  conducted  community  participant  programs  for 
youths  aged  five  to  thirteen.  The  program,  however,  was 
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terminated  fol loving  the  1976-77  fiscal  year  primarily  as 
a  result  of  budgetary  restraints  (Department  of  Culture  and 
Youth  Annual  Reports ,  1972-77;  Young,  1976). 

4.  Miscellaneous  Services.  Outside  of  the  Sports  and 
Recreation  Branch  but  still  within  the  Department  of  Culture 
and  Youth  were  a  number  of  other  services  and  programs  related 
to  sport.  The  Regional  Services  Branch,  for  instance,  carried 
out  important  consultative  duties  in  communities  with  nuch  of 
this  work  directly  affiliated  to  sport  (i.e.  program  planning, 
conducting  provincially  sponsored  coaching  and  officiating 
clinics,  etc.).  The  same  unit  of  the  Department  administered 
a  very  substantial  community  and  regional  recreation  grants 
program.  In  1976-77,  these  various  grants  programs  (i.e. 
community  recreation  support,  community  recreation  projects, 
community  recreation  directors,  regional  administrative 
assistance,  and  regional  projects)  totalled  $768,500  and  enabled 
many  communities  to  enhance  their  sports  and  recreation  pro¬ 
grams  in  a  variety  of  ways  (Department  of  Culture  and  Youth 
Annual  Report,  1976-77) . 

The  Department  was  especially  active  in  promoting 
youth  leadership  and  employment  programs  through  its  Youth 
Employment  Services  Branch.  A  number  of  community  recreation 
associations  as  well  as  provincial  sport  governing  bodies  and 
sport  groups  were  able  to  hire  student  help  under  a  compre¬ 
hensive  youth  employment  financial  assistance  program  (Depart¬ 
ment  of  Culture  and  Youth  Annual  Report,  1975-76) . 
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In  the  facilities  area,  the  Department  became  involved 
through  hiring  a  facilities  consultant  in  1974  in  order  to 
advise  communities  and  organizations  in  the  design,  con¬ 
struction  and  operation  of  cultural  and  recreational  facilities. 
Late  in  1976  the  Saskatchewan  Government  completed  a  consoli¬ 
dation  of  various  recreation  facilties  programs  previously 
scattered  through  a  number  of  departments.  The  result  was  the 
introduction  of  a  new  four-year  $26  million  assistance  pro¬ 
gram  to  municipalities  for  the  development  of  recreation  and 
cultural  facilities  (Tuck,  1976;  Department  of  Culture  and 
Youth  Annual  Report,  1975-76) .  A  Recreation  and  Cultural 

Facilities  Grant  Division  was  established  in  1976-77  to  handle 

♦ 

this  new  assistance  scheme  and  to  provide  communities  with 
personal  consultative  services  on  facilities.  Also  of  signi¬ 
ficance  was  the  formation  of  an  interdepartmental  grant  review 
committee,  the  intention  of  which  was  to  help  to  administer 
the  program  and  to  prevent  a  duplication  of  government  services 
between  departments.  From  November,  1976,  until  April  1,  1977  , 
this  immediately-popular  program  approved  twenty-six 
projects  which  qualified  for  $606,200  in  governmental  funds 
(Department  of  Culture  and  Youth  Annual  Report,  1976-77; 

Saskatchewan  Recreation  and  Cultural  Facilities  Grants, 
brochure) . 

Another  area  of  departmental  interest  was  a  Social  and 
Recreation  Opportunities  for  the  Handicapped  Grant  Program, 
initiated  in  1975-76  and  designed  to  provide  up  to  $750  to 
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community  or  provincial  organizations  "...  for  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  sport,  recreation  or  leisure-time  services  for  the 
physically  or  mentally  disabled  through  developing  new  pro¬ 
grams  or  making  existing  programs  more  available*"  (Department 
of  Culture  and  Youth  Annual  Report,  1976-77) .  During  the  first 
two  years  of  the  program,  $21,622.95  was  allocated  to  forty- 
one  applications  in  1975-76  and  $36,562.62  to  sixty  applications 
in  1976-77.  A  second  program,  unique  in  its  composition,  was 
an  Energy  Assistance  Grant  Program  for  Ice  Rinks  which  pro¬ 
vided  a  grant  according  to  the  size  and  type  of  rink  to  a 
maximum  of  twenty-five  percent  of  the  energy  costs.  Over  a 
three-year  period  this  program  yielded  $8,925  in  1974-75, 

* 

$91,983  in  1975-76  and  $96,590  in  1976-77  (Department  of  Culture 
and  Youth  Annual  Reports,  1974-1977) . 

The  programs  discussed  in  this  miscellaneous  section 
plus  a  number  of  other  services  unrelated  to  sport  indicated 
a  Department  which  had  interests  in  the  broad  cultural  and 
recreational  field.  While  the  most  direct  and  obvious  sports 
services  remained  the  responsibility  of  the  Sports  and  Recre¬ 
ation  Branch,  its  concern  was  mainly  with  provincial  sports 
matters  particularly  those  relating  to  elite  competitive 
sport;  nevertheless,  several  prominent  services  affiliated 
with  sport,  were  provided  elsewhere  in  the  Department,  with 
communities'  more  recreational  sport  concerns  being  met  by  the 
Regional  Services  Division  and  the  Cultural  and  Recreational 
Facilities  Grants  Division. 
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Miscellaneous  Saskatchewan  Government 
Involvement  in  Sport 

During  the  1970's  a  few  other  agencies  of  the  Sask¬ 
atchewan  Government  developed  interests  in  the  sporting  field. 
For  example,  with  respect  to  sports  and  recreational  facility 
construction,  both  the  Department  of  Municipal  Affairs  via  its 
Winter  Works  Program  and  Community  Capital  Funds  Program, 
and  the  Department  of  Tourism  and  Renewable  Resources,  operated 
capital  expenditure  programs  which  covered  some  construction 
costs  of  local  sports  facilities.  These  independent  programs 
were  in  operation  until  1976  when  all  cultural  and  recreational 
facility  construction  grants  were  consolidated  into  the  new 

t 

$26  million  capital  assistance  program  (Tuck,  1976).  The 
Department  of  Tourism  and  Renewable  Resources  had  other  vested 
interests  in  the  recreational  field  mainly  through  its  admini¬ 
stration  of  the  province's  provincial  parks  program.  The 
same  Department  at  one  time  even  provided  grants  to  winter 
carnivals,  many  of  which  incorporated  sports  activities  into 
their  program  of  events.  Also  of  some  interest  was  the  assist¬ 
ance  which  the  Department  of  Culture  and  Youth  gave  the  Tourism 
and  Renewable  Resources  Department  to  help  train  leaders  (i.e. 
lifeguards,  recreation  personnel)  for  the  provincial  parks 
program  (Balkwill,  1976;  Department  of  Tourism  and  Renewable 
Resources  Annual  Report,  1975). 

Other  government  agencies  had  limited  interests  in  the 
sport  area.  The  Department  of  Social  Services  was  responsible 
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for  some  recreation  programs  for  senior  citizens  (Tuck,  1976). 

In  the  winter  of  1976,  the  Saskatchewan  Attorney-General, 

Roy  Romanow,  expressed  grave  concerns  over  the  upsurge  of 
violence  in  hockey  and  intended  to  use  his  Department  to  in¬ 
troduce  regulations  necessary  to  control  this  problem 
(Toronto  Globe  and  Mail,  February  26,  1976).  As  would  be 
expected,  the  Department  of  Education  maintained  an  affiliation 
with  sport  through  school  physical  education  and  through 
athletic  programs  which  incidentally  received  substantial 
administrative  assistance  from  the  Saskatchewan  High  Schools 
Athletic  Association,  a  body  subsidized  to  an  extent  by  the 
Department  of  Education. ^  Added  to  this  list  was  the  Sask¬ 
atchewan  Government's  involvement  in  lotteries,  an  area  which 
it  basically  turned  over  to  Sask  Sport.  Through  the  passage 
of  the  Interprovincial  Lotteries  Act  in  1974,  the  government 
designated  a  non-profit  sport  organization  to  administer 
lottery  affairs  in  the  province;  and  yet,  the  public  sector 
still  maintained  close  supervision  of  this  money-making  scheme 
which  generated  large  funding  for  sport  purposes  in  Saskatchewan 
(Statutes  of  Saskatchewan,  1974:201).  Finally,  an  interesting 
development  in  1977  was  the  provincial  government's  decision 
to  help  subsidize  seat  expansion  to  Taylor  Field,  home  of  the 
professional  Saskatchewan  Roughrider  football  team,  provided 

5 

The  Department  of  Education  gave  the  S.H.S.A.A.  the 
“following  grants:  $5,000  in  1970-71;  $5,000  in  1971-72; 

$15,000  in  1972-73;  $10,000  in  1973-74;  and  $10,000  in  1974-75. 
After  1975  the  S.H.S.A.A.  became  part  of  the  Department  of 
Education. 
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that  costs  were  shared  by  the  city  of  Regina  (Toronto  Globe 
and  Mail,  February  17,  1977). 

Extraprovincial  Government  Developments 
in  Sport 

A  number  of  factors  outside  of  the  provincial  govern¬ 
ment  sphere  had  an  important  bearing  on  the  development  of 
sport  in  Saskatchewan  during  the  1970's.  As  in  most  other 
provinces,  the  federal  government's  presence  in  the  sport 
field  affected  the  Saskatchewan  scene.  Such  programs  as  the 
Canada  Games,  Game  Plan,  the  Olympic  Lottery  and  a  number  of 
minor  projects  elicited  federal-provincial  co-operation,  but 
although  they  contributed  to  a  functioning  national  sport 
delivery  system,  several  of  these  joint  ventures  were  fraught 
with  confict  and  problems. 

The  influence  of  other  provinces  was  a  very  important 
factor  affecting  directions  which  sport  took  in  Saskatchewan. 
This  situation  existed  to  some  extent  because,  for  many  years, 
Saskatchewan's  needs  and  resources  in  the  sporting  field  were 
different  than  in  other  regions  of  the  country.  As  a  result, 
Saskatchewan  did  not  have  a  provincial  sport  federation  until 
1972,  a  few  years  after  most  of  its  counterparts  had  similar 
bodies.  Nor  did  provincial  sport  organizations  receive  sub¬ 
stantial  government  funding  until  well  into  the  1970's.  A 
positive  feature  of  this  slower  development  was  that  Sask¬ 
atchewan,  in  some  cases,  was  able  to  borrow  tried  ideas  from 

^The  province  agreed  to  provide  a  $2.5  million  grant  and 
to  match  dollar-f or-dollar ,  a  proposed  $1  million  Roughriders' 
fund-raising  campaign  (Edmonton  Journal,  December  9,  1977). 
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other  provinces  and,  as  a  result,  implement  effective  sport 
service  programs.  Interestingly,  of  all  the  western  pro¬ 
vinces,  the  Saskatchewan  Government  and  the  provincial  sport 
federation,  Sask  Sport,  had  the  closest  co-operation  and  least 
amount  of  conflict. 

In  the  private  sector,  provincial  sport  organizations 
became  more  competent  bodies  during  the  present  decade,  with 
Sask  Sport  serving  as  one  of  the  best  examples.  With  the 
increasing  capabilities  exhibited  by  sport  associations, 
the  Saskatchewan  Government  was  more  than  willing  to  share 
in  the  administration  and  control  of  sport  in  the  province. 

The  existence  of  a  body  known  as  the  Dairy  Producer's  Fitness 
Foundation,  whose  function  was  to  provide  some  minor  sports 
services  (i.e.  an  annual  awards  banquet,  assistance  in  con¬ 
ducting  annual  meetings,  etc.)  to  smaller,  less  well-developed 
provincial  sport  governing  bodies,  indicated  the  ability  of 
private  sector  sporting  interests  in  Saskatchewan  to  develop 
in  their  own  unique  way  (Green,  197  6)  .*■ 

During  the  1970's  there  were  many  other  factors  in¬ 
fluencing  sport  development  in  Saskatchewan.  The  games  phen¬ 
omenon  (i.e.  Canada  Games,  1975  Western  Canada  Games,  Sask¬ 
atchewan  Games) ,  which  grew  in  scope,  was  one  example.  A 
steady  increase  of  trained  coaches  and  instructors,  many  of 
whom  obtained  appropriate  educational  and  practical  experience, 
also  was  an  important  factor.  In  addition,  expanded  and  more 
effective  municipal  recreation  programs  furthered  the  promotion 
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of  sport  in  the  province.  Also  of  significance  were  the 
1976  Olympic  Games  in  Montreal,  an  event  which  had  positive 
repercussions  on  the  growth  of  sport  services  in  Saskatchewan. 
And,  of  course,  the  emerging  national  trend  towards  lotteries 
being  used  to  fund  sport  had  a  strong  impact  in  the  prairie 
province . 


SUMMARY  AND  CONCLUSIONS 

The  first  indication  of  any  serious  involvement  in 
the  sporting  domain  by  the  Saskatchewan  Government  came  in 
1944  when  the  Fitness  and  Recreation  Division,  commonly 
referred  to  as  the  Saskatchewan  Recreation  Movement,  was 
established.  Such  a  move  was  prompted  by  developments  in 
B.C.  and  Alberta  and,  in  particular,  by  the  federal  govern¬ 
ment's  passage  of  the  N . P . F . A.  The  motives  behind  the  Sask¬ 
atchewan  Government's  entrance  into  this  field  were  linked  to 
a  concern  for  physical  fitness  in  the  midst  of  global  conflict 
during  World  War  Two,  and  secondly,  to  the  fact  that  the 
federal  government  provided  funds  to  provinces  participating 
in  this  scheme.  By  1948,  the  Fitness  and  Recreation  Division 
shifted  from  its  location  in  the  Department  of  Public  Health 
to  the  Department  of  Education  where  it  was  better  able  to 
deliver  services  to  the  school  population  with  which  it  worked 
quite  extensively  in  the  provision  of  physical  education  and 
athletic  programs. 
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The  Division's  involvement  in  sport  also  consisted  of 
providing  various  services  which  enabled  communities  and 
sport  groups  to  operate  more  effectively.  In  this  regard 
it  frequently  gave  organizational  and  financial  assistance 
to  leadership-oriented  or  special  programs,  especially  to 
those  communities  or  bodies  exhibiting  some  degree  of  self 
support.  During  this  period,  the  sport  agency  maintained  a 
low  status  in  the  Department  of  Education  hierarchy,  as  well 
as  in  the  Saskatchewan  Government,  evident  by  its  relatively 
small  budget.  However,  senior  government  officials  thought 
enough  of  the  program  to  continue  funding  it  despite  the  with¬ 
drawal  of  federal  assistance  in  1954. 

With  the  onset  of  the  1960 ' s,  changes  began  to  take 
place  which,  in  effect,  led  to  greater  provincial  government 
involvement  in  sport.  In  Saskatchewan,  new  developments  were 
partly  attributable  to  the  renewed  interest  of  the  federal 
government  through  the  1961  F..  and  A.S.  Act.  By  1963  ,  the 
structural  make-up  of  the  primary  sport  agency  was  altered 
with  the  establishment  of  the  Continuing  Education  Branch  in 
the  Department  of  Education.  The  new  structure  lasted  only 
a  short  period,  until  such  time  as  a  Liberal  Government  could 
introduce  its  policies  regarding  youth.  The  result  was  the 
formation  in  1966  of  the  Provincial  Youth  Agency,  a  special 
government  bureau  which,  as  part  of  its  mandate,  assumed  the 
role  of  the  primary  government  sport  agency  in  Saskatchewan. 

From  1966  until  1972,  during  the  history  of  the  Provincial 


Youth  Agency,  there  were  several  changes  with  respect  to  the 
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government's  involvement  in  sport.  One  reform  was  a  large 
increase  in  provincial  government  funds  expended  on  this 
area.  Coupled  with  this  was  an  increase  in  the  number  of 
government  staff  who  were  responsible  for  the  provision  of 
sports  programs.  By  far,  the  most  important  change  was  a 
substantial  increase  in  the  quantity  of  sports  services.  Of 
special  significance  was  the  introduction  of  new  grant  pro¬ 
grams  to  sport  groups,  involvement  in  the  Canada  Games,  the 
formation  of  Sask  Sport,  the  establishment  of  the  Saskatchewan 
Sport  and  Recreation  Unlimited  Administrative  Centre  and 
expanded  community  recreation  services  (i.e.  grants,  program 
consultation) .  As  part  of  the  policy  of  the  Youth  Agency, 
emphasis  was  placed  on  various  cultural,  physical  and  social 
services  benefiting  the  province's  youth  and  while  sports 
services  were  a  major  responsibility  of  the  Youth  Agency,  they 
did  not  constitute  its  only  interest. 

In  1972,  with  an  N.D.P.  Government  in  the  provincial 
legislature,  the  government  established  the  Department  of 
Culture  and  Youth  and  shortly  after  the  Sports  and  Recreation 
Branch  emerged  as  the  primary  government  sport  agency  which 
was  closely  linked  to  another  structure  with  sports  concerns 
(i.e.  Regional  Services  Branch) .  This  was  a  critical  develop¬ 
ment  in  that,  for  the  first  time,  the  government  unit  respon¬ 
sible  for  sport  was  given  an  important  status  within  a  depart¬ 
mental  strucrure.  By  1977,  the  Branch  eventually  expanded  to 

ten  professional  staff  who  administered  numerous  sports 
services  in  Saskatchewan.  These  included:  the  provision  of  a 
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more  encompassing  grants  program  than  existed  previously, 
new  sports  leadership  concerns  (i.e.  officiating  and  officials 
certification) ;  helping  to  co-ordinate  games  festivals  such 
as  the  Canada  Games,  Western  Canada  Games  and  the  provincial 
Saskatchewan  Games;  working  on  co-operative  projects  with 
Sask  Sport;  and  a  number  of  minor  services.  For  the  most 
part,  the  major  sports  services  of  the  government  as  related 
to  provincial  matters  and  the  elite  competitive  sports  area 
were  consolidated  in  the  Sports  and  Recreation  Branch.  Simi¬ 
larly,  the  provincial  government's  sponsorship  of  other  important 
sport-related  services  (i.e.  facilities,  recreation  leadership, 
community  recreation) ,  which  enhanced  communities  widespread 
interest  in  recreational  sport,  became  quite  substantial 
during  the  Seventies.  The  Department  of  Culture  and  Youth 
also  developed  specific  agencies  (e.g.  Recreation  Field 
Services  Division)  to  administer  sports  programs  usually  in 
close  cooperation  with  the  Sports  and  Recreation  Branch. 

As  a  point  of  summary,  in  Saskatchewan ,  unlike  the 
situation  in  some  of  the  other  western  provinces,  there  tended 
to  be  less  friction  between  the  government  and  the  provincial 
sports  federation  over  the  governance  of  sport.  In  fact  by 
1977,  it  appeared  that  the  public  and  private  sectors  were 
working  very  cooperatively  in  trying  to  promote  sporting  in¬ 
terests  in  Saskatchewan.  To  a  large  extent,  the  provincial 
government  must  be  credited  with  constructively  expanding  its 
role  in  sport  over  the  years  while,  at  the  same  time,  not 
alienating  private  sector  interests. 
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